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The long awaited UGC letter, and the 
selectivity strategy for the lirst half of 
the 1980s which it contains, have sent 
such powerful shock waves through the 
university system th:if it may he some 
time before they fade away sufficiently 
to allow n calm and judicious analysis 
to be made of the strategy's strengihs, 
weaknesses, and, of course, likely 
effects. As with all earthquakes it is 
best to wait until the dust has settled a 
little damage has been caused. How- 
ever, precisely because the shock has 
been so great, the demand for at least a 
been so gret, the demand for at least a 
preliminary judgment on the UGC's 
strategy isgreat also. 

Right at the Sturt two points of great 
imparlance have to be emphasized. 
First, these arc not neiv cuts. What the 
UGC did last week was to share out the 
cuts that were made last winter in the 
Government's most recent public ex- 
penditure White Paper when Mr Car- 
lisle went bnck on his earlier promise to 
the universities that they could expect 
"level fundi ne", The decisions to re- 
duce the number of home students by 
12,000 (or even 20,000 according to the 
CVCP and the NUS, probably too 
alarmingly) so ensuring that the whole 
reduction of opportunity will have to 
be borne by the largest cohorts of 18- 
year-olds, and to cut the university 
grant back to a level that makes it 
almost inevitable (hat between 2.00(1 
(rlic DES’s hopeful underestimate) 


necessary to emphasize the radical 
nature of the UGC's proposals. They 
will not (quite) produce a three-tier 
system of universities, but ihev will 
produce a system that will be fur' more 
differentiated than ha.s been tradi- 
tionally acceptable in Britain. So it 
seems fair to describe the UGC letter 
of July I as a watershed. Nothing will 
be quite the same again. Ten universi- 
ties have been protected almost abso- 
lutely from the cuts (although for 
different reasons), five arc to suffer 
reductions in funding that could leave 
them teetering on the edge of viability 
(to be pushed over it by any new cuts? ), 
and the rest will have to absorb cuts 
ranging from the fairly mild to the 
severe. 

The UGC, of course, has always 
been selective. Some universities have 
always been more generously funded 
by the committee than others. But the 
convention has always been that uni- 
versities enjoyed a broad equality of 
treatment and so of status, and this 
equality was underpinned by academic 
practice. Perhaps it was a myth, but it 
was a powerful myth. Two new ele- 
ments in the UGC's selectivity strategy 
have changed this. First, the funding 
differences are planned to become 
much greater over the next three years; 
and secondly, they have “come out” 
and become overt. A line has been 
crossed from formal uniformity to 
acknowledged diversity that wifi be 


Jobs, were not made by the UGC last 
week but by the Government last 
autumn during the last PESC round. 

Secondly, the cuts have been made 
by the Government not by the UGC, 
by Mr Carlisle (really the Treasury) not 
by Dr Parkes. The UGC is simply 
carrying out its constitutional duty to 
offer the Government advice that is 
conventionally binding about how the 
reduced grant should be distributed 
among in dividual universities. The evi- 
dence is unambiguous that the commit- 
tee fought hard against these earlier 
cuts (and more relevantly is now 
fighting equally hard against those 
malignant forces which seek further 
reductions in expenditure on universi- 
ties). ' 

f i J5. ere have beci1 suggestions that (he 
UGC should in some way have refused 
to implement these cuts, perhaps by 
resigning en bioc. Those who make 
:h suBi 


such suggestions have a duty to pro- largely passi 
pose an alternative that would have had the cuts? In 
less damaging consequences, an was not reall 
alternative that would have been not 
simply rhetorically or morally satis- 
fying but practically effective in revers- 
ing cuts already decided. But it is 
unlikely that the universities would 
have succeeded where the Royal Navy 


maybe Mrs Thatcher's) miiul. Second- 
ly, the UGC's high profile and the 
saturation publicity it has provoked, 
although no doubt uncom fort able loi 
I)i P.irfce.s in the slum mu, have 
equally lirnily lodged the iness.ir.e in 
die minds of the voters that die 
universities have been an severely 
(and so perhaps should not hr cut 
more?). 

The second consideration is perhaps 
more long-range. It is dial ii (lie IKK' 
had adopted a non-sclcelivc policy of 
"equal misery", il would have abdi- 
cated its predominant iuihicncc over 
the direction of university develop- 
ment to the research councils which by 
definition net inn highly discriminatory 
way. Rather further down that road, 
the prospect might have arisen of a 
splintered university system with the 
UGC providing not much more than 
basic binding for universities, mainly 
for teaching undergraduates, and die 
research councils and other agencies 
like Government departments di- 
visively funding research and post- 
graduate study without much reference 
to the academic integrity of institu- 
tions. What then would be left of the 
idea of a liberal university? 

In a confusing way the second ques- 
tion - has the UGu got its selectivity 
strategy right? - is both more and less 
important than the first question oi 
whether the committee was right to lie 
selective in the first place. It is more 

: is on die correct- 

. — „ that the fates nut 
only of individual universities hut 
perhaps of the whole system will 
depend. It is less important because if 
someone or body must mnkc an essen- 
tially subjective judgment about priori- 
ties within the system the UGC is much 
better placed to mnke such n judgment 
than any alternative candidate (the 
DEIS? the CVCP? the AUT7). First, it 
has the constitutional responsibility. 
Secondly, it lias the information (it 
n ways has to be remembered (hut the 
UGC weighs both economic and 
academic fnctors and then trios to forge 
both into an overall assessment about 
the needs/tiunlity of a university). 

Did die UGC get it right? In very 
broad terms the committee's selectivity 
strategy adds up to an eudorsnieul of 
the traditional hierarchy of British 
universities (Oxbridge, civie/'Ted- 
bnck", now, technological), hut with a 
strong and invigorating dash of eclec- 
ticism (the 10 "winners” arc a mixed 
fau peh drawn from all categories of 
is inherent in the nature" of uriverei tv In tc *L lls of the suggested 

.funding in Britain that it is a subjective SESj tho , samc bal “ llce is 
rather man a mechanical process With 5j ,e Y ec t science and engineering 
the most passive and neutral will in the the w ^ ners ’ *? ut agam w ‘ th sl,f Rci 
world the best that the UGC could 
have done would have been to “freeze” 


“■“J 3.00? (the u£>Cs ,ho firs ', I* 

estimate) academic staff will lose their myth has been punctured. * jffjPffjP **22!“ 1 

iv the UGC last tw « .u„ ne “ of . the strategy tha 


There is also the treatment of the 
unfortunate five. Of course, it can be 
argued that rough justice has to prevail 
and their sorrow is the price that must 
be paid to preserve as much as possible 
of the vitality of the system as a whole. 
But is it really right that a private 
committee, however trusted, should 
take private decisions that could have 
such grave effects on individual univer- 
sities which after all are independent 7 
Of course, not knowing why can in 
such circumstances be preferable to 
knowing why. But the doubts remain. 
Certainly the UGC should never con- 
template the actual closure of universi- 
ties without at the same time accepting 
that its reasons would have to be 
formally stated and open to public 
scrutiny. • 

So finally to the Immediate ques- 
tions.. Was the UGC right to be so 
selective, or should it have adopted a 
massive role as the conduit of 
1 In fact the latter alternative 
really available to the UGC. It 


■2S 1 ?- ^Diversity .independence appropriate mechanlsmsfor “neutral" 
with perhaps /terminal consequences distribution of the grant and because of 
forarade^fr^dom. _ the ■ need, for coifiSt reviriom Lh 


But to exonerate the UGC 
way is pot to excuse the Government 
The. cuts are ' 


The, cuts are as senseless as they are jective judgments, 
vicious. They have not been imposed There 
because of the Government's shifting that just 


. \ me neea ror constant revisions and J a egy w l t . 1 ) which we pro- 

in ,this adjustments year by year in a funding We L cannot accc P l 

rnment. . system that has always relied on sub- and th k P etwaen the lcvel of grant 


assessment of the 
education, but as 


value 


*nd the number of student placed 
ft imposed There are two other considerations that the P rotect *°n. let 

ts shifting that justify the UGC’s policy of seled^ dint ™? improvement, of staff/stu- 
of hidter . tivity The first is that the romSe nrnr*,^ ,s ® ore “^portant than the 

the iTnrv- CfflilH nnl innn« ii.. - ilUOIliee protection. nrimnm< um . n , — r 


a .*j ac £ .JSfSPSSl s " tha l .iS;One : men(. If it had. it wotrid w pn ' - y bsw opportunity rates In the ln«st 
sideshow (2*500,000 unemployed are failing the universities After & nfi resort » which is firmly where the 

n , . na » nn arcumerrt.'Tn ® . 



aithou 

dent, 

ment 


K radical whv 

ave any real hope of winning the final 
battle against the cuts., . 

. Before moving onto the two most 
immediate questions - was the UGC 
right to be selective and if it: was. is its 
selectivity strategy defensible? - it.is 


probably ban successful WithM <53 m case our quarrels 

sent strategy for fwg reason^. First ?the not w t ^ the UGC but with the 
impression ■ that th? , UGC “t over the cuts and with he 

putponvely. ond: fccUi^if baiS “ n «CVatlsm oftlie.iK£ 

« » |3- 
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“AH right, tiudfrey, your tu [l 
IU* vc". 

'Hunk ynu Michael. Pas list 
Kc-acfl> i-wiyKniy? Good 
(Sc k- us mfilf ticket). “Nnutad- 
Keckv" l 

“Well, imymie know aavtU» *■. ' 
iilxml Keele?" 

"Isn't there a big wall nmaJ,- 
oulsUltf ?*’ 

“Four”. 

"Four walls?" F 

“No, no. Four years. Yoiir/ 
years". 

"Oh. jolly good. Well let’s 
little nice-uml-nasty test. Whai*] 
Just near Stoke-on-Trent, 
“Don't like the sound of Uhl If.' 
gentlemen can we have yosrw: - 
the usual way". , 

(Shouts of '‘lilack Comtrf, ‘i 
heaps", "Jtut off Mb"), 

“Fair enough gentlemu. \ 
obviously Kvele for the Big Of V 
number”. 

“Number five. Bath.” ! 

(Shouts of "Charming", 
"Georgian”, “Old » vorU it 
"Jane Austen" and "Romtiv 
“That looks unanimous. Noctt, ■ 
ut all. Next”. 

“Number one. Aston." i 
(Chi mu of " Cnncnu ■ 

"Spaghetti junction”, “Uftcn*.. 
"Mutonvuv madness", 
blocks"). * 

“Well, looks like the big W 
old Aston. Next". 

"Number 13. York”. .* 

(Muss chorus of "Auah\ ~ i 
“Minster". “Mystery pity • • f 
heanty"). J- 

“No prolilem there. Perhaps 
give them .some extra mm‘ r 
( < inter til laughter). J 

“Next". „ h 

Niimher six. BradfortT. 


Europe’s research chiefs 
in brain drain crisis talks 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
Prospects of a new brain drain, with many of Britain's 
brightest university scientists going to America, are 
worrying academic administrators. 

At a recent meeting of British, American. Nato, 
French and German research chiefs, the prospect of a 
large shift of postgraduate scientists from universities in 
Western Europe to the United States was discussed as a 
serious likelihood in the next few years. 

The director of America's National Science Founda- 
tion, Dr John Slaughter, and his deputy. Dr Donald 
Langanberg, told the meeting that between 1,000 and 
2,000 faculty positions were believed to be vacant in the 
US, a significant fraction of which have been unfilled 
for a year or more. 

Particular areas of shortage in trained manpower, 
included engineering and computing, analytic chemis- 
try, biotechnology and certain areas of physics, such as 
condenser physics. This compared with the picture 
given bv Europe's research chiefs - Britain's Sir Geof- 
frey Allen, of the Science and Engineering Research 
Council; Professor E Siebold, of Germany's DFG; and 
Professor J Ducing, of France’s CNRS - where econo- 
mic and age structure problems mean little chance of 
many new posts appearing in the next few years. 
Combined with the explosion of new biotechnology 


of Strathclyde University's applied microbiology depart- 

est young biolog- 
properly funded 


ment, complained that many of our best young biolog- 
ists were being attracted overseas to properly funded 
research centres. 


- wi uwn u I 

tirms being set up throughout the US which are seeking 
scientists to support ambitious research programmes, 


serious shift in' young academics moving 'out of Europi 
« Jetted. Indeed, the problem affecting biotech 


- • r 9 V U1ULGLII- 

nology appears to have already begun in Britain for at 
a recent conference in Renfrew, Professor John Smith, 


However, at the international research chiefs' meet- 
ing, which was also attended by Professor R. Chabal 
assistant secretary general for scientific and environ- 
mental affairs at Nato, and Professor H. Ciiricn, presi- 
dent of the European Science Foundation, little hope 
was voiced for halting the movement. 

On a small scale, improved international mobility 
would be welcomed in Europe, which has recently 
suffered from a lack of scientific exchange. However in 
large numbers, a drain of top manpower would not 
easily be reversed. One scheme, favoured by Sir Geof- 
frey Allen, would allow scientists to gain experience in 
America and then create special posts to entice them 
back to Bntain. 

The brain drain would not be strictly one way, the 
US delegates pointed out. Europe's strength in' high- 
energy and neutron physics is expected to attract young 
American scientists, although this is likely to be done 
on a smnlt scale compared with the flow in the other 
direction. 

_Th e problems for Britain are not likely to be con- 
fided to toss of postgraduate manpower. Mr Brian Putt, 
of the Central Services Unit for University and 
Polytechnic Careers and Appointments Services, 
warned that general industrial stagnation in Britain 
compared with the growth of mineral and oil exploita- 
tion in other countries, particularly Australia, could 
result in a major drift of young applied science gradu- 
ates to other countries. 


Demand and 
Access: second 
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and 28 
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Men’s Studies 
Modified - or are 
they? 15 

British Disease: 
Andrew Likierman on 
Government v. 
industry, 10 


DES spells out 
college plan 

by Patricia SajUinelli ^ . 

A radical new approach to the fund- 
mg of voluntary colleges 
uie Department of Ed u «L,u« anu 
bcience may lead to the announce- 
ment of redundancies by the au- 
tumn, a reduction in student num- 


-to!?: a reduction in student mim- 

i K S 


•Number 27, Salford”. 

“l uimv isn't il. Some 
sound cultiihlc. You knc# 15 * 
they .shouldn't really » ave 
lies In the first place- 
“Vex quite. Well gentlcmeni)'* 
oil Salford iiIchsc”. 

(Shouts of "Declining Wr : 

" filth and grime", "Swo 
" Veritable enketawn )■ t 
“Quite obviously very, very J 
there. And flnnlly J n 
Number 28, Stirling 
“Well thut's a 


1 mPiJ' 6 ®-? 5 W * 10se budgets are to be. 
fmm ioL l ? er ,. cent over two years 
iJJBJS* 2 in .bne with Government 
exMniture plans have been sent dc- 

Sth l h n e dew approach together 
ff ?nff?PP sal 5 i for achieving savings, 
.ft concentrated on staff saTarles tfiis 
wou d mean a 14 per cent staff 'cut 

studem numbcre/ U ° SeC,Uent Ur ° P in 
Colleges would be competing for 


S^entT 8 lEfldlng flt fir * 1 to 

w ..pfr Y 1 ^' 111 , closures and wnthallu 

. nice plKtgjZ- ■ '.vJPfPpteto closures 

Hills, Scotland, even a Uohy ■ 


mai lu 

res and eventually 
of “weak” institu- 


“Weli no cuts there l 982 Ae 27 institutions 

Emi I'm sorry to botbtf L ^ no longer be expected to sub- 

'ndfn 


frey, uui i 

universities on the basi* ; j toranl.u? aValla ^ le for whole sec- 
charm." . . two nmnuJ° f u bniit one base and 

(Chorus of “What s wroa&J ^ mB , Ae s HEP!ementary finanaai 
"Just because you 
straws". "What a . 

Reason?"). . .. K This' 


esti- 

reduc- 


^ : other th sn M !t' rc ? seB t0 be allocated 
Ti.J nan on a pro rata basis. 



out that 

- • ^-.Irol stTff sh',H« K ? n8e J expects to con- 
“Sheer genius”. s- i&fjfi still have to S r f d ° S ' coUe P ds will 
(General applause, . The DR» ^M te . expected levels. 


why not just push 

into the Big Cut inde 


oErTZ*", ^ DB? » t 

That‘11 baffle em i m fc-; closure S'-SiJIS re “ mmend the 

ssk 

dice ii damn * ' the 

(Excited shouts of • Phonal colleges. 

and “Here comes M ‘T* ft-. 



Sculpture by third year student Philip Howard on display at Bristol 
Polytechnics fine art department degree' show. 


up secret 
cutting list 

by Ngnio Crequer 
A personal und confidential paper by 
Lord Annan, vice chancellor of Lon- 
don University, to members of Court 
has listed the departments which he 
thinks should be closed or merged. 

In the paper, written after lie had 
clarified certain matters with Dr Ed- 
ward Parkes, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, Lord 
Annan says it would be impossible to 
distribute the grant to the colleges 
on a pro rata bnsis, as in the past. 

But if the Court, chaired by Lord 
Scar man, heeds the advice il is 
bound to create a constitutional row. 
The Association of University 
Teachers, backed up by some college 
heads, is likely to lake out an injunc- 
tion against it. 

It will use the university sta- 
tutes which say that . . before 
determining any question of finance 
which directly affects the educational 
policy ... the Court shall invite the 
opinion of the Senate." The Court 
meets to discuss the paper and to 
distribute the £I8m grant next 
Wednesday. 

Lord Annan asks the Court 
whether it wants to endorse the poli- 
cy of reducing numbers in the 
physical sciences in the smaller 
schools and increasing them at Impe- 
rial. Queen Mary College and Uni- 
versity College. 

The paper says that UGC recom- 
mendations "must gravely affect the 
ability of the Court to provide funds 
contd on page J 


Survey reveals falling standards 


by Paul Rather 

Creeping erosion” of academic stan- 
dards and growing concern about the 
effects of further cuts on public sec- 
tor higher education are revealed in 
a survey of more than 100 
polytechnics and colleges. 

The Council for National 
Academic Awards admits that replies 
to letters it sent out in March asking 
for details about resource difficulties 
indicate significant grounds for con- 
cern". Some colleges say they are 
unable to absorb more cuts. 

The CNAA says in internal corres- 
pondence: “While it could not be 
said that a crisis point had been 
reached in the financial year 1981*82, 
there was widespread unease about 
1982-83. In a number of cases it 
appeared that actions which had 


date although it plans to collect thority officers, reveals that next 
further data on this before raising year it will cost about £30m more 
the issue publicly. than suggested by provisional Gov- 

Now the CNAA is advising all its emment figures to provide AFE 
visiting boards to lake particular courses in colleges anti polytechnics, 
note of the resource difficulties of It is prcdictea that these additional 
courses they are inspecting, looking costs will rise to £40m niorc in each 
for example at the effects of declin- of the following years, compared 
ing book provision . or fewer , field with targets outlined in the wlii 
trips. Paper (Cmnd 8175). The Cover; 

lie koiiHd Ufa ct ill tinri i#i enma — ^..i _ : _< 


Js hands are still tied to some 
extent because' Its main concern is 
with academic standards and there is 
no dear link between falling re- 
sources and declining standards. 
However il decided to carry out its 
survey in the face of unprecedented 
cuts. 

Local authorities ore also seriously 
concerned about (he damage to pub- 
lic sector higher education .which will 
be caused by the Government ex-, 
lenditure cuts already outlined up to 


auutfliwu mat bvmviu . 7 — j. / 

been taken had brought institutions penditure cuts 
to the limit of their manoeuvrability 1984-85. 
without a radical effect on courses”. A confidential paper prepared by 
It is particularly concerned that the education expenditure steering 
equipment is rapidly becoming out of group of government and local au- 


ule 

, , Govern- 

ment predicts an average cut of eight 
per . cent a year. 

Breaking down aggregated figures 
in the white Paper, the steering 
group says that 5,000 full time lectur- 
er posts <20 per cent) would have to 
disappear by January 1984, plus 
5,000 rion-tenching posts (20 per 
cent), with a matching 15 per cent 
fall in noh-tenching provision for stu- 
dents. - 

Local authority officers are now 
seeking urgent . meetings with Gov- 
ernment ministers to put their case 
that the implications of the cuts on 
the public sector are far more serious 
than first thought. 


CLEA unveils 
alternative 
national body 

by John O'Leary 
and Charlotte Barry 
The local authorities this week un- 
veiled their own plans for a national 
body to "plan, co-ordinate and 
rationalize" higher education in 
polytechnics and colleges. 

Under the system, launched at the 
annual conference of the Council of 
Local Education Authorities, a small 
body composed largely of repre- 
sentatives from the authorities and 
staff in the institutions would take 
control of the Advanced Further 
Education pool. Unlike the Depart' 
ment of Education and Science's 
proposal, it would cover the whole 
of the maintained sector. 

Local authorities would continue 
to be responsible for their institu- 
tions and would agree academic 
programmes with the national body. 
Reconstituted regional bodies would 
liaise with l.e.as, particularly over 
part-time and short full-time courses, 
which would remain outside the 
ambit of the national framework. 

The document seeks la allay DES 
fears that a local authority body 
could not enforce its policies, ft 
stresses that decisions would be man- 
datory on the authorities while being 
democratically accountable to them. 
Her Majesty's Inspectorate and the 
DES would attend meetings as asses- 
sors, facilitating links with the uni- 
versities. 

Although the 13-page paper out- 
lining CLEA's scheme proposes to 
"limit the size of the body , a pre- 
vious stipulation Chat there should be 
10,' members, six front the local au- 
thorities, has been erased. 

There would be a secretariat which 
"combines academic and financial 
expertise at a high level, and which 
would exercise its functions with the 
maximum passible independence," 
and voluntary colleges would he co- 
vered by the new mechanism and 
represented if they chose. 

The paper sets out the bnsis for u 
new funding system, which would set 
student numbers, agree a formula for 
converting part-time numbers to full- 
time equivalents and weigh student 
numbers according to subject areas. 

Dr William Taylor, director of the 
London University Institute of 
Education, immediately attacked the 
plan at the CLEA conference. He 
said that authorities could retain 
sufficient participation in the making 
of higher education policy under the 
DES proposals. 

At a press conference to launch 
th6 scheme, Mr Alistair Lawton, 
chairman of CLEA, promised that 
the local authorities would fight to 
retain their traditional role in higher 
education. 
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Call for 
extension of 
PGCE 

by Charlotte Barry 

The postgraduate certificate of 
education course should be extended 
to two years, the director of London 
University’s Institute of Education 
said this week. 

Dr William Taylor told the Coun- 
cil of Local Education Authorities 
conference in Southampton that the 
new two-year course could incorpo- 
rate the major elements of the pre- 
sent one-year POCE with a systema- 
tic induction programme. 

The second year would consist of a 
teaching “internship" in which the 


SERC to fund retraining 

UKSL- SSSSffiKI nJi le a & 

A revolutionary £2.4m scheme aimed attempt only individual °r J" d a ch ® ice 0 f onc t ,f lC&QCr 


A revolutionary £2.4m scheme aimed attempt only would also he a choice of onc of 

at re-educating engineers and scicn- work for at Apioma by c oi mp etiM a opt iona! units - robotics, man- 

tists in .industry is being planned by ni.mmumofe.ghtofthe P interaction nn j computer 


the Science and Engineering Re- dto intended I that, courses together rngm^t^ " nu 

search Council and the Open Urn- ^ a reUnd SStSn The other course. hlamijacturing 

Ve Thc y technological topping-up prog- Part-time tutors and educational .E 


search Council and the Open Uni- with a 
versity. an Mi 

r™mV e S to ^ld°?cSlof r .wo oSm would be hired bv (he — « 
sets of courses in computing and OU to implement much of the g i ■ • sul , crv sory P ro i L , .J| their 

manufacturing technologies, would scheme and it is also planned that MdMlor ^pem^ry n ic .« u 

be broadcast oy the Open University summer schools would be arranged ’ _JVn ,|f art u ri7i c nrocc sse s 

— ence" PPr ° P ^ ate ° grating. 

[S update the tech^ologlcal know- Of ihe two courses the first. Com- 

ledge H and scientific expertise of puling for Industrial Management, ing management, 

graduate staff who have worked in would be aimed at engineers, snen- computer aided design, aew tnat - 

industry for between five and 15 lists and managers in industry whose nals and processes, and joining and 

years but who are reluctant to work has been transformed by recent aseembly. . p 

jeopardise careers or who are having developments m computing and mic- The Rubber ami I instiLN i n n. . 


the aimed at middle managers, over the 


OU to implement much of the age of 30. who .ire operating in a 
scheme and it is also planned that technical or supervisory role at four 


new teacher would receive a training jeopardise careers or wnn are navmg 
allowance somewhere between the difficulty obtaining more than a tew 


work has been "transformed by recent aseembly. 
developments in computing and mic- The Rubber and Nasties "nuiss 
roprocessors. ft would consist of Industry Training Board h u> pay 
seven coniDUlsorv units - software half the development cost of the po- 


st udent cranl and the relevant Bur- 
nham saEtry point for age and qual- 
ification. 

“I recognize the attitudes of the 
teachers' unions to such n proposal 
nrc crucial, hut T believe tliat it is 
not impossible for employing author- 
ities, training institutions and 
teachers to co-operate in ways that 
would permit a much improved in- 
troduction being designed and im- 
plemented," he said. 

Dr Taylor added that this should 
also be possible in spite of further 
cuts in teacher education. “To 
assume nothing can be done without 
substantial new money is a counsel 
of despair. It is also an excuse for 
inaction and an alibi for failure,” he 
said. 

However he warned that if PGCE 
members were cut drastically in the 
short run and BEd recruitment re- 
mained substantially below target in- 
servtcc education and training would 
be threatened. 

Dr Taylor criticized the lack of 
research " into education, which 
accounted for less than .02 per cent 
of educational spending. Out of half 
a million teachers only 12110 master’s 
degrees and 100 doctorates in educa- 
tion were awarded every year. 

“Our educators arc under- 
educated, and as things stand, are 
likely to remain so.” he said. “If we 
are to improve education in the 
1980s we need more facts and find- 
ings, more knowledge and more 
understanding, betteT insight,, more 
subtle and wide-ranging interpreta- 
tion.*’ 


weeks' release from their companies, seven compulsory units 
The carefully structured program- engineering, computer 


systems lymers module. 


NUS urges 
relaxation on 
benefits 


Poly’s repair bill 
upsets pruning scheme 


Students nrc urging Ihe Government by Paul Flather 
to relax the regulations which prevent 

unemployed young people from tak- A major row in Liverpool over un- 
Ine up further education places with- foreseen repair costs of up to £lm to 


A senior university manual mJ 
official is to become the next ft™ 
secretary of the National UnW 
Public Employees. Now 36,® 
ney Ulcker slit fie will be the yom* 
general secretary In the country ! 

He will succeed Mr Alan fWi 
who will retire in May 1981k 
UkkmlafTc, a sociology 
from Newcastle Polytechnic. 
NUPE in 1966 as an area £ 
became divisional officer for the m 
ly created northern division In jw 
and moved to London in 1977 , 

i 

Labour pledge j 

A future Labour Government my 1 .' 
reduce the level of grant to ushtcJ 
ties and colleges where it fonnJfa: 
a “disproportionate number of t*! 
students" are drawn from pisa- 
schools, the final text of the part}- ' 
policy document on private r*. 
lion, published this week, pro®* 
Oxford and Cambridge area# 
out as particular areas of cur 
and the document urges theMd 
their system of closed Scholl , 
for private school pupils. 


Ing up farther education places wun- foreseen repair costs ot up to £im to 
out forfeiting social security and un- a building bought recently for use by 
employment benefits. the polytechnic has upset the city’s 

The National Union of Students new plans to prune higher education 
was this week holding a one-dny con- costs to meet a total urn deficit this 
fercnce in London attended by 200 year. 

. . a a ix* J ' .L. 


tion of Teachers in Further and f or private school pupils. 
Higher Education, already concerned 

by delays in settling budgets for , . 

higher education provision in the (J VJ Spl‘OUlS OUl 
city, has expressed alarm at the 1 


the polytechnic has upset the city’s costs of repairs to the recently punch- 

new plans to prune higher education ased Notre Dame building. 

costs to meet a total urn deficit this -n,. hiiiMinP was boueht from the 


student leaders from universities and 
polytechnics to plan a nutfor cam- 


The first formal meeting of the 
city council’s working party on future 


palgn against Government cu(9 for higher education provision has re- 


tire next year. 


commended the closure of the F. L. 


ased Notre Dame building. 

The building was bought from the 
Catholic church for £lm to case the 
acute accommodation problems of 
the polytechnic singled out for critic- 
ism in a report by the Council for 
National Academic Awards. The 


The NUS Is concerned about youth Calder college site, with all teaching Dro blems date back to a deal over a 
unemployment and wants the Gov- transfered “lock, stock and barrel ^ te at tbe Albert Docks which fell 


ernmenl to act quickly to take 50,000 to another site. 


youngsters off file dole, particularly 
against the backcloth of recent 
rioting. 


:uiar(y This recommendation is now being 
recent considered by various city commit- 
tees, and will come up before the 


site at the Albert Docks which fell 
through several years ago. 

An initial report by the council 
estates department estimated it 
would cost £lm to put the building 
in order for use by the I.2IMI stu- 


The NUS believes with Hie right full city council, probably in the au- would cost tim to pur ine ouuuing 
steps students could leach adult II- mmn. If agreed, as likely, home cco- ° rd ^ u for *? y ! c ,’" M , s j“‘ 
teracy, run history . workshops* and nomics taught at“F; Lr-€nlder will -dents. The report found dry rot, in- 
teach many other subjects to youngs- join physical education teaching at I. adequate heating ana hghtmg tncHi- 
ters on the dole. “What Is required Is M, Marsh College. ties, and the need for urgent roof 


British people living in Brusdaj 
now study with the Open Unh# : 
The university has agreed to*l. 
five courses from the maKkft&;. 
dent programme which niflbs 
ordinaled by the British Cowllb' 
OU already runs similar sdusai 
those In the Services and Moth 
Navy can study overseas. 

MP’s attack 

Mr Sum Thorne, Labour Nft 
Preston South, this week as 
the record of lltc Common v- 
Commitlec on Education, t 


ters on the dole. “What is required Is M. Marsh College, 
immediate action," the NUS says. The working party will then decide 
The education committee of the whether to sell the Calder site 
Association of Metropolitan Author- altogether, or use it to relieve 
ities Is also seeking urgent meetings accommodation problems at other 
with the Government to try and boost Liverpool colleges, for example the 
the education service provided to college of Crafts and Catering, 
young people in Inner city areas. Meanwhile the National Assoda- 


repairs. 

Councillors now say the report 
went far beyond its remit nnd the 
actual cost to “make the building 
safe and habitable" would be about 
£300,000. A second report has just 
been commissioned. 


Second poly ‘ Aberd 

waits for APT by Olga Wojtas 

decision “ c t ° m,p ° nd ( ent 

Aberdeen University face! 

by David Jobbins cy as a result of 

Grants Committee ci 
The pay and conditions bargaining cipal. Sir Fraser Not 
machinery for polytechnic lecturers 
in London has run into further 

A second , polytechnic has . failed to ‘Not slin 

ratify plans which would give the 
National Association of Tenchers in bv Ncaio Creauer 
Further and Higher Education sole 
negotiating rights for the five Inner 
London polytechnics. But the Vice-chancellors, sq 


‘Aberdeen now facing bankruptcy’ 


by Olga Wojtas In a letter to UGC chairman, Dr had to be achieved. 

Scottish Correspondent Edward Parkes, he says Aberdeen 

has been placed in this “impossible _ . . . . . 

Aberdeen University faces bankrupt- position” by the above average cut in ,« r Fraser says he had already cx- 

cy as a result of the University the recurrent grant (23 per cent over plained to the UGC that Aberdeen 

Grants Committee cuts, says its prin- the three sessions to 1983/84) and expected to have u surprisingly Imgc 

cipal. Sir Fraser Noble. the time scAle in which reductions deficit this year of £600, 000,^ almost 


machinery for polytechnic lecturers entirely due to the university’s share 

in London has run into further . of major reconstruction of the 

trouble. _ A. _l* 1 L.,A 9 medical school, nnd that he laid enr- 

A second, polytechnic has. failed to J\Ol/ SllITlIllUlS Dili il ITl£tSSclCF6 Her received the impression lhai 

ratify plans which would 'give the ° there was no immediate change re- 

National Association of Teachers in by Ngaio Crequer cellor of Heriot-Watt University said nuired in the policy adopted to meet 

Further and Higher Education sole the treatment of the technological this difficulty, 

negotiating rights for the five Inner universities, particularly those in 

London polytechnics. But the Vice-chancellors, schools and local conurbations where two univerities . . 

Polytechnic or Central London councils hove roundly attacked Uni- pursue distinctly different roles, had , This impression, ms letter con- 

emphasized that it had not turned versity Grants Committee proposals been shameful. bmies is borne out by the lack of 

the plan down fiat. for cutbacks in the universities. Members of the West Midlands detailed guidance in your letter, m 


the plan down flat. 

,PCL, likethe Polytechnic .of. North .~Lord ^ Wilberfbrce, the chknqeHor. CpVfctt- ^-.cnuncil . have, declared their which reference to Italian and 
Londoh. haa deferred a dfeqlsloh Uri* ‘of- Hull, llnh/efsitVi, sbid '• the' ^No.rw.'^aa i JMc frankly., trivial and 

til it Is clear whether the Secretary of the cuts imposed was not slimming, ag^nst the proposals. , ! •. : • ’ ' : marginal in' financial terms, in com- 
State, Mr Mark Carlisle, will confirm but "a massacre’’, *--*»— **-* oanson with the nnhev ksuds whtrh t 


. Lord Wllljerfbrce, 


Members of the West Midlands detailed guidance in your letter, in 
jutttv .council have, declared their, which reference to Italian nnd 


his provisional decision to give the. being punished for! no offence. Three ' has sent a resolution deploring the raised with you in connexion 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers years ago the UGC had informed It cuts to Dr Rhodes Boyson, a Meth- wth engjneenng and methane, ab- 
a seat on the Burnham furiheT J t should, plan for a total student odist. Professor Richard Watson, of 0 “* w J uch you tel1 me virtually no- 
cducauon committee. ■ noDulalion of 5,400, 300 from over- . Durham, said that Keele Universitv. thm 8- 


Committee mid vice-cliancd^. 
claimed Hie majority of Cw, 
members ensured tnnl 
operated by consensus and jwv 
it from making a worthwtw 
trihulinn t«> ct lncatioiwl 

Plea to keep f 
up work ob 1 
dictionary ; 

Older Scottish 
nuule despite the cuts 
to the Scottish university F^, 

In an open tetwj* a £ jjw : 
DOST* funding bodyJ'Jg 
Dictionaries’ Joint t 

bers of an international ^ ... 
on Scottish longunne and ^ , 
held at Stirling ; j 

would be nn “®PP5.^jPf 
tisli scholarship if the pw 1 * ^ 
ciirliiiled. = , 

The dictionary, it t 

12th to 17th centuries ^ .. 
thirds complete. 
by six of the Scottish 

But Glasgow , 
announced its Tntehbpn 1 


Overseas enrolments down 14 per cent 

^ K r Of in f ZH‘^i b ^ an S*— 9 0rr [ i r icl ? ,s Select Committee on Fore- advise the Government on fees policy. 

Only one group of countries sent as sent less than half thVnumhc^'oTa commiuec ^K^^'rereiled^ Mr David Anronovitch. president of 
many students to Britain after the year earlier and Sri Lanka 46 per cent new^ wbrnksim from the UnUed She NUS * repealed the union s doubts 
introduction of full-cos fees as before: fewer. P dnm’ about whether an organisation “set up 


the EEC, whose students were ex- 
empted from the new charges. 
Revised statistics compiled by the 


. dnm Council on Overseas Students 
a though the ODA points out that Affairs. Part of this graphically illus- 


ahout whether an organisation “set up 
to serve the needs of certain large 


ments from abroad at 23 per cent for fees, the EEC figure stands out. Us 
the year 1980-81. Overall, numbers 2.100 entrants in 1980-81 represented 
fell by 14 per cent, marginally less than an 11 per cent increase 


rt.’ , V , - r 1 , ‘ l,iU Aiiairs. Kurt of tins graphically Ulus- “ , “*©'■ 

— . . , . . . me 15 per cent decline registered bv t rates the drib nwnv fmm rtritnin companies wns the most nppropnaie 

Revised statistics compiled by the Gibraltar, whose students pHy at the listing visa applications for universities to ,ulvisc on Third World issues. But 

Overseas Development Administra- home rate, shows that not all the in Ontario Applications from Mauri- Mr Marlin Kenyon, director of OST, 
tiem put the decline in first-year enrol- reduction is attributable to the rise in this show a fbur- fold increase lold !he committee thnt NUS had 

o. f- fees> thc £EC f stands ouf Its M,ow ,our ,p,a '"crease- flcce p, e j £70.0110 from the Trust over 

2,100 entrants in 1980-81 represented The sub-committee is conducting a 1° yeun. financing its own adviser on 


Aston will 
honour its 
commitments 

Aston University said this week it 
would honour its commitments to 
students holding conditional offers. 


previously estimated owmg to a better Nigeria also sent 326 (or 12 per cent) of full-cost fees, ^"his week it heard Mr Aaronoviich also told ihe MPs 
position than expected in polytechnics more students, but Commonwealth evidence from the National Union of thnt the increased fees had produced a 
“JK '?i ' coun,nes 85 8 Sroup were down by a Students and thc overseas Students disproportionate number of wealthy 

Ti,* were produced Tor .he 

Special courses ‘unacceptable’ TUC kee P s u p 

-T ...... * ■ n i- Am i »*/> 


The sub-committee is conducting a 1® years, financing its own adviser e 
brief follow-up inquiry into the impact overseas students from the money. 


special courses unacceptable TUC kee P s u p 

by David Jobbins institution, the CNAA or both." He expressed disappointment Hint prCSSUrC 

_ , . . , . . . He told the conference that all the Government departments hnd failed to nvpr nnlirv 

Courses designed to discriminate post- CNAA could do was to encourage arrive au coherent policy on overseas UVC1 1CCS F u,It J 
lively in favour of overseas students are colleges and polytechnics to take every students, despite the call in his commit- 

no^ acceptable to the Council for care with counselling and guidance, tee’s report more than a year ago. The TUC is to maintain its pi 
National Academic Awards, a senior Institutional visits provide the oppor- u _ . on the Government to revc 

official warned this week. tunity to monitor what was being done, viliVnu/!, haVC "PP*" that from policy on overseas student fei 


The TUC is to maintain its pressure 


hut for a minority the courses will differ 
from those applied for. 

Professor Frederick Crawford, the 
vice chancellor, has written to all 
Aston’s applicants confirming that if 
examination grades were met, a place 
would be available. 

But a second letter will go to some 6U 
students pointing out coiusc changes. 

I Students would he offered a closely 
related course. Thc most extreme 
change would be in human com- 
munications likely to disappear, where 
a student would be offered nit alterna- 
tive single honours or combined hon- 
ours course with common components 
of thc old course. There could also be 
some amalgamation of engineering 
courses. 

But it is unclcarns to whether Aston 
; is breaking a contract with potential 


National Academic Awards, a senior institutional visits provide the oppor- ... , , , on the Government to reverse its indents hv ihe mnve nnd if Ktrvinoin 

official warned this week. .unity to monitor wL, was beingdine, ^"One svould have hoped Cal fmm policy on ovcr^aulfcnl f«V lick dl.riS 

Dr John Salmon, one of the councils although only when academic stan- April 16 1980 to now there could have A confidential paper to its educa- Central Council on Admissions 

assistant chief officers, said that prob- dards were being damaged could the S lion «wiHcc says: “The reputation A university spokesman said: “I 

lems which arose from studying in a coucil take positive action. “J 1 nlon ? of Britain overseas has ... been cami.it comment <n ihe leval siim.iion 


strange land with an unfamiliar cul- 
ture, often in a foreign language. 


should be dealt with through efficient pressure on the institution to \ 
tutorial and counselling schemes. ' good student welfare services. 


“It is when we look at a college or »hc line someone was sitting down iinQ 
polytechnic as a whole that we can put sa y ,n 6 there were various Government 
pressure on the institution to provide departments with policy interests here. 


He told the annual conference of the “U isencouraging that very often the 

United Kingdom Council for Overseas advice we give is heeded and taken 
Student Affairs that easier degree seriously." 
courses would devalue the awards and The CNAA had responded positive- 


id student welfare services. a“ All the evidence indicates that no 

U is encouraging that very often the s ‘ ich discussions are taking plnce - that 
ice we give is heeded and taken ,he '“dividual departments are still 
iouslv " pursuing their own individual line. 


courses would devalue the awards and 
would be “totally counter-productive." 

Any differentiation between stu- 
dents except balancing studies to take mnnenng scuaent mommy ana recog- ot students coming from (he richer 
account of differing but equally accept- nition of degrees and diplomas. countries and decreasing numbers 
able entry qualifications would not be The conference was opened by Mr from Botswana. Zambia and else- 
accep table, “U would represent some Kevin McNamara, chairman of the where. When it looked as if thc 
«nd of discrimination that would leave overseas development sub-committee resources was to come out of a reduced 
one group or other of students with a of the Commons Foreign Affairs Select overseas aid budget it was u more 
justifiable grievance against either the Committee. importunt matter. 

London — 

from page one 

to enable. the-physical nnd biological 
sciences to continue to be studied on 
'Jl 1 five sites of Bedford, Chelsea, 

Queen Elizabeth. Royal Holloway 
and Westfield." Court should decide 
whether to make cuts at all sites or 
to concentrate science teaching....^- -- 
There should bg__iio_ increase in 
engineering ancMechnology places at 
QMC and UC but Court might wish 
to raise with Kina’s the phasing out 
of some engineering departments. ' 

Lord Annan reveals that the UGC 
» t ^ nd l ^ e un > v ersity a third letter 
which will explain how agreement 
nas been reached by Government to 
calculate the amount by which the 
lhe postgraduate medical 
scnooJs has been reduced on account 
oi overseas student fees.” 

. 1 ^ourt is asked to agree that Birk- 
. ck College must charge massively 
fees recommended by the 
TJGC (see page 4). 

me institute of Archaeology could' 

5S? 1 ® with UC, Bedford and 
csipeiq could merge their classic Tnefifn+o lioc n onnftin rr 


tion cqmniittcc says: “The reputation A university spokesman said: “I 
of Britain overseas has . . . been cannot comment on thc legal situation 
severely affected by this policy, at this stage." 

Several countries, iioluhly Malaysia. Leeds University has effectively re- 
no longer send students to Britain, buffed the University Grants Commit- 
tee selectivity strategy. A recuin- 
The threat to free medical services mt-ndaLiou to Council ini', week mop- 
fur many overseas students is osed a 6 per cent cut across the board 
“morally indefensible and will lower for I VS2-83 plus a 4 per cent cut bv the 


ly to the EEC joint study programme, happening before April 1980 was a 
and had tried to play its part in nonsense - with an increasing number 
furthering student mobility and recog- of students coming from the richer 
nition of degrees and diplomas. countries and decreasing numbers 


IK. i mil. “morally indefensible uml will lower for IW2-&3 plus a 4 per cent cut by the 

In developmental terms, whnt was still further the esteem of Britain in end of 1983-84. 
ppening before April 1980 was u thc eyes of the wot Id,” the paper Lancaster Senate will make decisions 
insense - with an increasing number says. on cutbacks at a special meeting on 

July 21 when a development cominit- 
Noting Ihut many leading British tee will recommend the winding down 
companies have expressed anxieties of the Russian depart me ni over the 
about thc long term consequences next two years. 

for trade, it accuses the Government 

of sacrificing long term welfare fix 

short term gains. IVCpriCVC IOF 

youth 
services 

Manchester's adult education nnd 
youth services were saved this week 
after councillors threw out proposals 
to cut the education budget bv 
£5. 5m. 

The cuts, rejected by the educa- 
tion committee s policy nnd estimates 
sub-committee would also have led 
to course closures and redundancies 
at Manchester Polytechnic, Manches- 
ter College of Higher Education and 
in the area's further education col- 
leges. 

£5. 5m was the highest of four 


Noting Ihut many leading British 



different levels of spending cuts sug- 

S sted by chief education officer Mr 
udley Fiskc in response to the 


department^ U s0 coSifBifkteck^and' Institute has a sporting chance to impress Mr Monro 

tho snhiP. UC cl could abandon About 40 past and present students of the West London campus. The college had an illustrious record In sport- 

or Wesifi ih T.I ?°y al Holloway Institute or Higher Education last' week provided living Ing circles, which has been continued as part or the 
Court . S° uld dro P drama, or proof of the college’s sporting achievements for Mr Institute. Four past and seven current students were In 
some of.i? • no action here, and Hector Monro, Minister for Sport. Britain’s team for the 1980 Olympics, 

man dennrt° m - n ! versit O ^ ven 9 er ‘ AU 40 are current Internationals In a variety of sports. ■ 

-tnaied -n,J Tie f rlts could be amalga- They came together for a celebration lunch to mark the • . Pictured!' from left to right arie British 
Italian- o _/, our , schools teaching fifth anniversary of thc raexEBr of Borough Road and champion Mark Naylor, bnaketbaji plhyer 
-WestrieiH Bcdford ' RHC, Ue .and ’ Maria Grey Colleges arid Cmirflck PolyteChnie. • - Paul Stfmpsoh, Mr Monro. Olympic > oarsi 

one admif ” j d Ehat on| y Mr 'Monro was given a tour of the former Borough McNuff and Dave Clarke, thc British sit 

* s Students. Rnnrl nrpmkps. nnw known ns lhe Lancaster House COUnfrV chamnlon. 


Government’s demand for Manches- 
ter to save a total of £ 13.5m. 

At worst, the proposed £276,000 
cut in ndulr education would have 
ted to the closure of the prestigious 
Manchester College of Adult Educa- 
tion, the only purpose-built one in 
the country ana the largest outside 
London. 

A reduction of £750.000 in higher 
education including savings of 
£600,000 by Manchester Polytechnic 
would have led to substantial redun- 


Instltute. Four past and seven current students were In would have led to substantial redun- 
Brltaln’s team for the 1980 Olympics. dancies among full-lime siaff, arbit- 

rary closures and the elimination of 

. Pictured' from left to right arie British high jump part-time touching there, 
champion Mark Naylor, baaketba4 pffcyer. of: Ihe year: ► Further education colleges, fated 
Paul Stfmpson, Mr 'Monrb, Olympic 1 oarswoman Sue 1 cuts totalling £650,000. Part-time day 


Road premises, now known as Ihe Lancaster House 


McNuff nnd Dave Clarke, thc British student cross 
country champion. 


release classes would have closed and 
up to 200 college staff made redundant. 


education committee. , population of 5,400, 300 from over- . Durham, said that Keele University, 

The Inner London committee is seas, and now this figure was to be ■ a “brilliant development", was to be 
being; reconstituted so that union 4,200. . slaughtered, 

representatives meet across the table !“How can our blasters think that Mrs Shirley Williams, a former 
from the five directors and chairmen go huge a change can be made with- Labour Education Minister and npw 
of governors. • The Inner London out terrible damage In human terms? . 0 f the Social Democratic Partv. said 


Sir Fraser also warns of impending 
staff redundancies. “We have been 
attacking our non-staff costs vigor- 


oi governors. The Inner London out terrible damage In human terms? 0 f the Social Democratic Party, said aUa , PS our non-staff costs vigor- 

Education Authority is withdrawing A university . Is. r not just so many that Aston, Salford and Bradford ous y for several ycaft (and consis- 

to observer status under lhe new people,, whom you can add to and might not be viable after such savage te . y . ver through long northern 


12 th to i/in -1^ 

Tees charged for copying- 

® ut fce^nr rS i fie L colleges may pay a advanced further education wou 

contribu^Sj?! photocopy they make of pay a reduced fee of 2.5 pence and 

£10,000 . hookj’ ancf journals peJce respectively. ^ 

there are fo ars *j f The the P.»Sn 8 ? e ? e to be launched by Mr C|ive Bradley, chief executive 

may follow sud, rt .hat ^v. |»#« r hei ^: Association, possibly of the Publishers' Association, said 

have also proposed me this year. ■ ' ” the scheme was ready in draft form 

fnr rnmnleticn DC z!.o • nacr a- scnemp Hr=,«, ,jp fjy a to be implemented following con- 


RCA answers its Government critics 


for completion t>« 

of the Social Democratic Pam. said «»re vigor- by seven years to party chaired by Lo* ^ o! - suUations/ ! “ were confused about Jim charter the college has a primary duly to Buf while, the document strongly 

that Aston, Salford and Bradford ? ent fv Thiver^ ^hroueh^lnlia The ooen letter states: g fo - ^^ institutions will be gjven a “If we had evidence that a upi- obligations of lhe world famous ip- "advanced- learning, knowledge and rebuts the framework for thc Guv^ 

irught nolbe viable after such savage ,^° l *y s |tiro^h long northern ^ have ! iccnc e to. make copies versity or library was making copies stit^ion. ■ professional competence", in part by ernmenl Criticisms, the RCA openly 

cute although all were closely in- Ja th« n u \ ° TO"; n lhe Older W rmlssl 9n from the without paying the copyright fee we The RCA has just rent n 154-page collaboration with industry, and not admits "all was not well at the^ X)l- 

volved with industry and doing what 252 S is n ?L fl S cat dea! Dlctia ! l ^Z. % the great f it j 0 h r5 -' L might feel obliged to sue them and document to - the Department of simp |y l0 produce gbods for the in- lege", and pinpoints a aeries of re- 

they were asked to do. -V' ‘ J* (KlfrSv ^ and fing&c that institutions will withdraw the Jurence. dusfrfal market plnce. foTms in individual deportments 

The Government would seek fuft* embarking on a poi- “ l ® ra .^ a ,"„ k ed regwtration fee of £10 The blanket licensing scheme was considerable detail to charges ■■ The document suys the visit ing which have already been im- 


- 1988 . vnuHinJ a t 5c heme drawn up by a to be im 

1 ' Sen" 8 Ci? by Lord Wo!- sultations. 

•"fLSfe-. . Hwn. a “If w S 


who has treated ihe RCA ns a rest 
case and made it plain (hat its- grant 


The Royal College of Art this- week administered directly by the DES 
strongly rebutted Government critic- would be reduced if it did not mend 
isms that it has not been doing its ways. 


In a direct challenge to (he DES, 
the college asks for the dialogue on 
Ihe issues at stukc to be reopened 
and poses seven questions of its own 
to clarify the terms of the criticisms 


was ready in draft form enough to aid British industry, nnd The RCA document makes dear and in pnrticuiur what is meant by 

smented following con- told civil servants and ministers they that under the terms of its Charter “industry”. 

were confused about _tlre chor|er foe college has a primary duty to But while, the document strongly 

id evidence that a uni- obligations of the world famous ip- •'advanced learning, knowledge and rebuts the framework for thc Guy- 


— r, » ■ | ' V * : — ■ llllgtib iivt MV i |UMJV ouwii upvaxc 

scheme, but APT members at PCL decrease by decree," he said. cuts, although all were closely , ln- 

and PNL are dclernuned to ensure The general .academic, board of volved with industry and doing what 


full phrtipipant. 


lion calling on all those interested in 


The proposals have already been foe future of higher education to 
passed by South Bank and City pursue a strategy of “opposition-in- 
Polytechnics. Backing came from principal*'. It deplored the reduction 
Thames Polytechnic with the proviso of opportunities for school-leavers 
that the question of APT mem- and regarded the. cuts as wholly de- 
bership could be reopened if there trimental to the maintenance of 


The general academic, board of volved with industry and doing what ence > ana there is not a great deal 

their non-TUC union is included as, a York University has passed a resolu- they were asked to do. ,i- wore that we can realistically expect 

*.ii • Clap calling on all those interested in The Government would seek fuftds t0 sa , ve w ! th °ui embarking on a poli- 

the future of higher education to to train the young unemployed in C V of major staffing redundancies." 


bership could be reopened if there 
was recognition at national level. 


But the committee will never meet search. 


trimental to the maintenance of ex- 
isting standards of teaching and re- 


unless nil five agree. 


Lord Thomas of Moniflefo, chan- liams said. 


to train the young unemployed in C X or major staffing redundancies.” 
special manpower services schemes .. \ ! , 

and hire instructors as universities At $, graduation ceremonv this 
laid off teachers. "Nothing <*uld week. Pr^fecor R V Jotcs hood 
more clearly underline the split, in of Aberdeen's natural philosophy d? 
British education between the partmetn; said that the tiroblcmsfnc. 
academic and the vocational, the tng foe universities had been almost 
thinkers and the makers." Mrs WU- ^ 

hams said. cipitated expansion in 1963. 


forward Sf n j? tial .^^tion fee of £10 The blanket licensing scheme was considerable de ^ I 0 ' If S 

' t° i B ' fies nnri 0CO E^ ng inBc h {n e. lUniversi- given the Government's provisional made by a PES ^ siting ro^dUep 

' -inore % t ^ ct0T “Heges with backing in a consultation document, that work dopea foe cdlege should 

:fe of ^ a f *!“ ,r students on adv- published this week. , he more geared to foe needs of m- 

ne anceri ^ ^ 0reett Paper 5ay5 foat stu- , dusfry. 


and - pav Si ^ institutions will 

"SmZw ^ looked registration fee of £10 

and have iooxea R® r Photocopying machine. ,Universi- 

plelion according » Je s and public rector 1 Sieges whh 
and format as ® ^ Se0 ^ i‘ ■ ? 'ImcLH t S an half ,hoir stu dents 6 on adv- 

,o the cultural W **« also pay 10 pence 

the world, ihd 5 ™ opy ot ■ P a * e M « Jpunul 

“Already the f° ur &hnok*^H? •PJ?’ P a 8 e 'of a book. 

reference tool 

tics, society, liter*™* ... 


dustnal market place. . . . forms in individual departments 

;■ The document suvs lhe vistling which have already been im- 
commitlec was confused over thc plcmentcd. 


that work dope at the college should meaning of the college charter and 
be moire geared to foe needs of in- Us accusations were groundless; that 


The college plans more commor* 
* cially orientated exhibitions, more 


J/.' annul BUV UUUII3I ICU UIB | . . .. - ' . : O - UBIIJ utlCJUUICU cnniDiiiuns, more 
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of ap age P of a journal denis ^esint^ fKdoTto make «!&■ work and that it adapted and firsts moreen, pSSnSSSt 

p f, r P a 8 e of a book, photocopies for their studies should d *4 r gl 1 ?i r J forhh. h « Si.iin nade 3**“ te analysis and was vague in merit studies leaching ns a support to 
frott- remain/. r , .. ( » ^der secretary for higher education, ,ts cnticisms. other courses, and Ur plann|ii ? . 
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Huge fee rise scare at Birkbeck UGC attacked for ^ 

hv Moain ..... . KnnlriYin 1 n c — i , 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Birkbeck College, London, would 
have lo raise its undergraduate fee 
by 270 per cent and postgraduate fee 
by 370 per cent tn meet new Uni- 
versity Grants Committee rules on 
part-time education. 

Now an alliance of students and 
campus unions at the college, sup- 
ported by Birkbeck professor of eco- 
nomic and social history. Eric Hobs- 
bawn, and Frank Do6son. Labour 
MP for Hofborn and St. Pancras 
South, are campaigning against the 
move. 

President David Muddinan said: 
"If we charged the fees the UGC 
said there would be a change in the 
composition of people who come 
here, from those paying out of their 
own funds, the working class, to , 
people like teachers who can get , 
sponsorship. " j 

The UuC has said that in allocat- 
ing recurrent grant to universities it r 
has assumed that fees for part-time v 


students are half those of full-time 
students. ■ 

Although an institution could 
charge less than half the full-time 
fee. the UGC would assume the 
higher fee and reduce the university 
income accordingly. 

Birkbeck, which provides degree- 
level teaching and research for ma- 
ture students, currently charges £97 
and £142 for undergraduate and 


levels are still undecided but are 
usually agreed during the summer. 

At a stormy academic board meet- 
ing it was resolved to compromise 
and recommend art increase of 68 
per cent for new students, making 
the fees £158 and £231 respectively. 
That recommendation will go to the 
college governors. 

The students want the fees to be 


backing £15m school 

liu Riihin ...... ,.r n .. 


aim £1*4 ror undergraduate and v ^ w 

postgraduate courses respectively. J e P l at tl,eir present levels, allowing 
There are nearly 2,500 students in all for an inflationary rise of about 12 or 

Th. ' n npr rani Tkir 


The college governors were ex- 
ed at what students enn be expected 


13 per cent. This is what continuing 
students wil pay. 

The UGC decision to impose a 


— villi Ub VA^CLU'U I / 

to pay. If Birkbeck charged whut the The UGC decision to impose a 
UGC will assume it will charge, fees uniform pattern of part-time fees, by 
wDuld have to go up to £360 and the backdoor metnod of assuming 
£660 respectively. this in Orflnl allnrofinnc mill Kaha 


would have to go up to £J60 and 
£660 respectively. 

Mr Miiddinan said: “Whatever we 
do, we are on to a loser. If we 
charge Jess, we loss income. If we 
charge what the UGC says, wc lose 
students.” 

The college governors were ex- 
pected to meet this week to decide 
what action to take. Next year's fee 


this in grant allocations, will have 
ramifications far beyond Birkbeck. 

Fees for part-time students vary 
enormously throughout the country 
and many universities may now suf- 
fer reduced intakes at a time when 
they are trying to expand their provi- 
sion for continuing education stu- 
dents. 


by Robin McKie 
Science Cor re spun deni 

The University Grunt Committee lias 
been accused hy a Labour MP o( 
behaving appallingly in backing a 
new £l5m medical school building 
for London, while an alternative 
£1.8m renovation could also he ear- 
ned out. 

The attack, by Ronald Brown, MP 
for Hackney, South and Shoreditch, 
follows the recently published icpoit 
of a working party, led by Professor 
L.C. Gower, former vice-chancellor 
of Southampton University. Tilt- 
group was asked to cost the setting 
up of a new pre-clincial school for St 
Bartholomew’s and London medical 
colleges. 

It concluded that a new £15rii 
building, to be sited near Queen 
Mary College (know as the BI.Q 
scheme), was “clearly a better buy” 
than the alternative, n £].8m exten- 


M*'ii of Bart's nrcw* nl 

I Ills IS because it seem. 
versify Grants CommS 

the money for j, om orVi? 
subhead but will not do 5 ft 
Charterhouse scheme." 10 0J6 . 


Last week. London Univ»n,v 
hunt planning committee ffij- 
reports conclusions JtW- 
deeismn was to he mad P n.:. 1 
by the university senate. 6 ^ **■ 
ul dunng a Commons ^ 

del MIC. Mr Brown accused Hf' 

S3S*aa! 

Mr Brown urged the Secret 
Slate for Education, Mr mOT; 
h-.le lo stop the move.-UwJJ- 
far hetter to distribute the Sa- 
il 3.2m to the universities tharf: 

do much for our country ruber*, 
spending it on putting two ? 


encT part-time Uto P ian days are here again . . . 

, , r r r uMC d ll+nniat} lirtHI y tlather big emergent academics of the 80s. 

dispute on ™ k ' 1 * 


by David Jobbing 

Efforts to avoid bringing in an out- 
side mediator to help resolve the one 
remaining dispute over last year's 
part-time lecturers* agreement inten- 
sified this week. 

Management und union officials 
were meeting to discuss the response 
from local education authorises to a 
circular setting out the broadest out- 
line of a possible solution. 

The remaining issue is whether 
lecturers who work over 12 hours 
i , n,ore *^ i,n °ne institution 
should have (lie right to associate 
lecturer status. 

Union negotiators are not pre- 
pared to see this remain at life dis- 
cretion of individual local author- 
ities. But the local authorities are 
aware that they would be prepared 
to accept a formula which would 
spread the cost involved over a 
period of time. 

The search for an alternative came 


I was a Utopian ukvHI 
+hey wade* wa- 
re^ ri daftt* j 

F^V pFIF f T 


V 

--ill?' 
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the 19th century, is making a deter- 
mined camback thanks to the optim- 
ism of the 1960s and the Industrial 


lean utopiana. 

Industrial decay Is another ex- 
planation according to Mr Keith 
Taylor, senior lecturer in nniiHrc nmi 




n atopi^I. 
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Tutors worried by shortage Poly extends 
of sandwich-course sponsors indus triai links 

by Owen Surndge . ^ New links with local indm 


TOmmittee^ftera dayof talks* at "he 
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»tMn«iiYs tiimc | oy vjwen aumuBs - * • w ew , . , 

at the request of the employers* side A shnrtnm. , • , . cession seems to depend on the hZ, f k ^ l,h , loca ! industry are 

of the Burham further education caiin? flp^ni P « d - ^ 5 P onsors » breadth of their contacts in othel te 5 u forgcd . b ? Sheffield City 
mmmittao .r,.. „ I am ^ stepless nights for some parts of the countn^ Sose with the Po ^ ,ecl ; n,c with tfic establish nicnl of 
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had, while another from Liverooo! «n2rSL°S 1 handful remained 
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Places. Nottingham reported no troll- better aFlnh? 11 !? st F dents were 
ble in placing 350 students, a slorv kM™ 
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Youth demand 

Tlie youth service should be Hrmlv 
located within (he further education 
service and given more resources as 


a i. : W '.iStyTOs! 
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n- L'limrial schools on another 

Social studies 
h. urged for 
7-year-olds 

x ‘ School children from tbewi. 
irt sewn should be taught social si 
. including politics, sociology, afc 
lu P n| °gy. geography and ecoim 
,n ;> c «> r ding to a new report ht 
Schools Council released tint irt; 
is The rt, P° rl written by n 
teachers bused on research 
‘ schools in the London boring i 
Merton urges that social mS 
should become a vital part cfB 
, core curriculum of the 7-1&? 

“ group, and never an optional id 
‘ It also says that pupils from L ; i 
If’ - “only a short step amyh 
’ citizenship'’ - should perb^ii 
two compulsory social studs* 

I jvcis. 

These major reforms of \ 

_ schools curriculum, which w 
have fur-reiichiiig effects on ts 
studies teaching in higher ediWK 
are needed mi (hat children dKi. 
nn interest in human affain, uffk. 
stand the attitudes of other p«ji. 
e and work out their own valor 
y tern, the report says. >. 

»f The mi t hois deny tlint finj,® 
d talking about disguised *W:: 
courses. One of them, Mn E». 
Harrier, humanities adviser^ 
r ton, said: "We wont simple w». : 
courses focusing on con(lks»; 

“ values which is what the real 
“ about. This will encourage 
to become more confident ot®*.: 
The report was prepared cj* . 

; lifter (he authors rend a reewt flj; 
i by the Hansard Society shower;- 
. deal awareness of school 
. he extremely low, and current 
] studies lea c fling- lo be largely™ 1 '/ 

■ ' j;.: 

It runs counter to the 
Lortl Robbins, who in his ev *£i . 
to the Education Select 
! suggested that social sciences. 

1 essentially be consiticred a »**.. 
degree subject. . d 

The New Approach to 
Studies, 104 pp, £2 
The adviser for humanities, 
Borough of Merlon, Stawa 
London Road, Merton, Sant] 

son. " 
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alternative’ 

believe. In the next 

creasing unemployment r 

mand resources beyond tw «. ^ 

ment’s means. • J. fflUi: 
Mr Geoffrey Melfinfc.' • 
made a plea lo pre*fnt 
further education - - 

Universal Vocational 
and Other courses ,, c n J!n H 

for a large number of yp un *r rff,!'- 
whom traditional FB b "; 1(0 , 
becoming an educational a now*. 

He said we were se«5* fl nf pl- 
ot a philosophy to 
trol the construction of p 
and the way they were P . 

new clientele, but of J;.; 

seeing a coherent p ro 8 r ?JJ ne tf^v 
19 education af t a J] ! f ,nn*W 
would allow accregtalio j. 

ments of the riew FE. 
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Kinnock questions 
UGC motives 


Dr Rust and the lateral remedy 

by Paul Flather ....... ** 

* lhlltlm.1 F.l.KMIPAd 'V 1. . .... ..I I 11 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The llniversity Grants Committee 
should change its constitution to coun- 
tercharges of coincidence between the 
background of members and the inci- 
dence of cuts, Mr Neil Kinnock said 
last week. 

Mr Kinnock, chief opposition edu- 
cation. spokesman, said in a Commons 
debate on higher education that he 
wanted to discuss the role of the body 
which shattered university autonomy, 
but which was not subject to any public 
or Parliamentary scrutiny. 

“To whom is tne UGC accountable? 
Is it simply an aaency of cuts, doing the 
bidding of a guilty Government? What 
are its functions of advice ... Is the 
coincidence of gentle treatment of the 
universities from which UGC members 
come or at which they were educated 
merely a coincidence, or am I impugn- 
ing the members of the UGC?’' 

Mr Kinnock was proposing a motion 
condemning the cuts, deploring the 
reduction of 20,000 places and noting 
with special concern the effect of the 
cuts on institutions making particular 
efforts to provide for the country's 
scientific and technological needs. 

He said the Government’s higher 
education policy was ruled by the 
theories of monetarism". . .economic 
theories that will bum the seed corn to 
gain a minute or two of heat. Last week 
(Mr Carlisle) . . , asked what point 
there was in students undertaking their 
education when there was no demand 
for them at the end. Perhaps it is time 
to ask what point there is m having a 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science who has the ideology of a book 
burner , , .” 

He said that the universities of 
Salford, Aston, Bradford and others 
could demonstrate on any criterion - 
other than the "peculiar” one adopted 
by the Government and the UGC - 
that higher education could deliver the 
goods. 

He warned too tha t some universi- 
ties, faced withtufsTmight look for the 
cheapest courses which would invoke a 
shift away from the sciences towards 
the cheaper humanities. 

Mr Mark Carlisle, moving an 
amendment welcoming the recom-~ 
mendations of the UGC, said -the 
Government was.noHnvolVed in the 


destruction of the university system but 
a necessary reappraisal of provision. 

Even if the UGC’s assumptions on 
numbers were realized . “we shall prob- 
ably have by 1984-85 as many univer- 
sity places for home students ds we had 
in the last full academic year when the 

rn^o S .S VernmCtlt were in POwa, 
1977-78. There were also today in the 
universities 7 per cent more overseas 
students than provided for by the 
funding policy of the previous Govern- 
ment. 

He said the universities increased 
their places by 7,000 last year. “They 
cannot now be heard to say. having 
achieved what they said they could not 
achieve, that they expect the degree of 
drop the UGC implies." 

Mr Edward Lyons, Lab (Bradford, 
West) asked whether it made sense to 
make cuts in a technological university 
such that all the science departments 
would be cut by 62 per cent, with 500 
job losses. “That is killing a technolo- 
gical university and some departments 
are closing." 

Sir Harold Wilson. Lab, (Huyton), 
chancellor of Bradford, said the Gov- 
ernment policy would “smash” the 
university s oncology unit, which had 
saved the lives of people suffering from 
cancer. 

Mr Robert Rhodes James, Con 
(Cambridge) said that he welcomed 
the UGC strategy. "... I have seen a 
remorseless decline in public support 
and interest in the universities. 1 can 
tell the vice chancellors . . . that they 
have more to worry about than the 
current proposals of the UGC." 

Mr Ben Ford, Lab (Bradford, 
North) said that if the cuts were 
enforced Bradford would go £500,000 
into debt, with the possibility that it 
would go bankrupt. 

He said the UGC consisted of 20 
people educated in eight universities. 
“It is obviously unrepresentative. It 
includes only one person with first- 
hand experience of a new technological 
university. It is time that a statutory 
body was formed with public accounta- 
bility, including students and trade 
union representation. Alternatively 
the UGC could be abolished and 
universities could negotiate directly 
-with ministers, he saia. 

The motion was lost by 230 votes to 
272. 


Universities get call of the sea 

c*. i 


Sevwi universities are to benefit from 
an £8m grant made by the marine 
technology division of the Science and 
Engineering Research Council. The 
freest sum will go to Imperial College 
which Is to receive £2. 4m for a com- 
project on new offshore structure 
designs, a programme to be carried out 

London nCtl ° n WWl Univers,t y College, 

Other awards are: £357,000 for 
Cranfield Institute of Technology to 
wiry oat research on materials and 
"elding; £946,000 for Glasgow 

‘Law should be 
changed to cover 
adult classes’ 

- .hate - author itie$. should - 

Katlnl du ty to - P rov lde adult 
at| on, the conference resolved. 

, wa ® instructed to cam- 
Hon a ^“. t aad continuing educa- 
5 jM 94 j e nv/ c ud . cd in a °y changes in 
the F,tL Edu ^ on Act arising from 
report^** ? ducat| on Legal Basis 

said^Fn!** 1 ® ? uUick ( In,ier London) 
the in haL t0t \ ong we have lived with 
dm? iS? Qaive ’ and al worst pernl- 
c£ ai S Urae L mt hat what adult edu- 
22^“ ab put 1 is merely non- 
vocational, merely recreational.” 

said1hnMF in Cr ^ ary u Ms Lucia J° nc S 
reauSerf h« i C£ ? au *horitieg were not 
tion th^ y aw 9 Provide adult educa- 
encouraged to 
a Dandon. their support for it altolether. 

no^^. 68 1! sta °ds provides 
for adult edqca- 


The ticklish tea-break problem, the 
specialist room syndrome, and the 
twilight hours shift system, all fea- 
tured prominently in n wide-ranging 
blueprint to cut costs outlined bv a 
London college principal at a confer- 
ence last week. 

Dr Willinm Bonney Rust, principal 
of Hammersmith and West London 
College, (old a conference on the 
economic use of resources set up bv the 
London and Home Counties Regional 
Advisory Board, that great savings 
could be made if timetables and 
teaching routines were restructured. 

The main task however, he told 
fellow principals and local authority 
officers in a well received paper, was to 
get teachers acclimatized to the idea of 
change. 

"Teachers are very conservative," 
he said. “They don't like changing 
classrooms. They don't like changing 
students. They don't like changing 
subjects. The benefits can be great." 

The trick he said was to use “positive 
oversight", managing a college, or 
similar education institution, with fre- 
quent reports and personal investiga- 
tions into every major aspect of college 
life. “A bit of the de Bono lateral 


thinking is required.” he urged. 

Under the specialist room syn- 
drome. his first target, he pointed out 
that hundreds or even thousands of 
college rooms stood idle for long 
periods because they were earmarked 
tor one purpose only. “If there arc no 
music lessons on. use the music room 
for leaching, for goodness sake." 

Next, principals should look nl the 
number of hours actually taught. If all 
IhU teachers in an average college 
taught between 15 and 30 minutes a 
week below their allocation, the in- 
stitution was losing 40 hours - or two 
full teaching posts - a week. 

Then came relaxation lime. In Lon- 
don this could amount to between L 
and 11 per cent of a teacher’s time 
under a very generous local authority. 
"Surely there must be savings some- 
where there?” 

A quarter of an hour tcubreak in the 
morning and afternoon meant two and 
a half hours a week tost; and if taken 
out of work time would cost the fnner 
London Education Authority some 
£2maycar. "I nm of course in favour of 
leabreaks - in the proper lime and 
place. But there is a real difference in 
taking them during student contact 
time and other time. Thai is the ticklish 


University to do research on hyd- 
rodynamics, materials and offehore 
structures; £I.5m for a Heriot-Watt 
multi-disciplinary programme cover- 
ing surface and underwater systems, 
environmental sciences and petroleum 
engineering; £565,000 for Newcastle 
to carry out marine transport, under- 
water engineering and seabed studies; 
£530,000 for Strathclyde to do under- 
water maintenance and inspection re- 
search; and £1.9m for Manchester, 
UMIST, Liverpool, Salford and Ban- 
gor universities to carry out a general 
murine research programme. 



Musical technology student Candida Ballautyne tunes the harpsichord 
she built for her third year certificate course at the London College of 
Furniture. 


Charlotte Barry reports from the AACE conference in Liverpool 

Parity campaign for part-timers 


-,A. national campaign ' to improve-thc 
pay and ■ conditions of part-timo 
teachers in adult education was laun- 
ched last weekend by the Association 
of Adult and Continuing Education. 

The union agreed at its annual 
conference in Liverpool to press for nil 
part-time staff to be paid at the same 
rate as their full-time colleagues. 

It also registered its disgust at the 1 
attempt by some local authorities to 
avoid implementing the national 
agreement covering part-time teachers 
reached in the Burnham Committee • 
last year. ' ! 

The demand for a "parity fof part- : 
timers" campaign was fed by Mr John 
Cowley (Sheffield) who saia that part- 
time teachers in aouU education were 
the basis of the service but the most 
abused. He called for a drive, to 
increase part-time membership of the ' 
association, which should campaign for 
work to be done by tutors Without 1 
other full-time jobs. 1 _ 

The union's incoming president, Mr 
Andrew Watts (Inner London), the • 
first part-timer to hold the post, told 
' “ 


Uie conference that pro-rata, payment 
for all part-time, workers was normal in 
the health service, secondary schools 
and local government professional 
grades. 

•Arguments against this hinged . 
round the need for a flexible adult 
education service and the loss of 
overtime for full-time workers. “But 
flexibility Is used as a euphemism for 
exploitation,” he said. ' 

Earlier,- the association's general 
secretary, Ms Luda Jones, accused 
some local' authorities of deliberately 
dreumventing the nationnl agreement 
to make part-time teachers working 
more than 12 hours Into assoriatc 
lecturers. , . 

She hailed as a major victory the 
decision by the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority to honour (he agree- 
ment, which would affect 700 part- 
timers: '• 

But she condemned authorities like 


Croydon, where those teaching only 28 
weeks a year would not qualify, and 
Surrey, which was putting a 12-hour 


ceiling on part-time contracts. 


. “It should not be possible for local 
education authorities to ride rough- 
shod over part-timers in this way - 
hiring and firing nt will," she said. 

Authorities were also using this as an 
excuse to blame the unions tor further 
cuts in adult education. “But without 
this agreement the I.e.as would still 
have made cuts,” sire maintained. 

Mr'Les Brook (Surrey) said these 
were the “most grotesque” negotia- 
tions .the union had ever been involved 
in. He criticized the negotiators on 
AACE and the Nationnl Association 
. of Teachers in Further uml 1 ligher 
Education for agreeing on the late 
' implementation of the associate lec- 
turer agreement. This allowed local 
authorities to limit the number of hours 
in part-timers' contracts before 
September. , 

; In defence of the negotiating team, 
Ms Jones said they hail not appreciated 
at the time how badly they would be 
trented by the authorities. “Maybe to 
some extent we were naive," she said 


tcabreak problem." 

Dr Rust urged a new shift system 
which made use of lunch-time and the 
twilight hours and broke down the 9-12 
and 1-4 timetable. Under the new Rust 
formula four three-hour classes could 
be Tun each day by starting earlier und 
finishing later.' 

This would also nllow three 30-hour 
a week courses to be held in just two 
classrooms. Multiplied across the 
whole cducatiun system this would 
save billions of pounds in accommoda- 
tion costs. 

He urged principals not to "over- 
reach'' students, and allow staff three 
hours a week to teach in fields of their 
own. A survey at HammeTsmith and 
West London college turned up stall 
experts in wine-making, car mainte- 
nance, vegetable gardening, military 
history, nost-FTeudian developments, 
DIY and Indian culture. 

He alluded only briefly to possible 
union opposition from the Nat ion af 
Association of Teachers in Higher and 
Further Education. “I think Nntfhe 
would find some of the proposals 
difficult. But not all. The new timetabl- 
ing for example is so open to logic that 
everyone should be convinced of its 
worth." 

NUS opposes 
cash limits 
on grants 

Student leaders arc sceptical about 
suggestions that mandatory awards 
should be brought within the cash-limit 
system now ■ applied lo other univer- 
sity spending. 

But they made clear their bitter 
opposition. “The present cuts, involv- 
ing a loss of 20.0(H) places, bite deeply 
into the Robbins principle," a Nationnl 
Union of Students spokesman said. 
“But this would end the Robbins 
principle completely." 

NLIS officials said they would be 
surprised if such a radical move - which 
would mean qualified school leavers 
with a place on an approved course 
would lose their automatic right to a 
grant - were ever implemented. 

The public accounts committee last 
week suggested to the Government 
that it should consider bringing at least 
spending on fees channelled through 
mandatory awards within cash limits. 

“It does appear anomalous that the 
universities’ income from direct grants 
should be cash-limited while the fee 
income that comes through student 
awards is not.” 

Noting that the Government was 
examining the possibilityof more wide- 
spread cash-limiting, it said: "We trust 
that in the course of its review the 
Government will consider carefully 
whether all expenditure on student 
awards, or at least that part which 
relates to fees, should be brought 
within realistic cash limits.” 

In 1981-82 fees are expected to 
account for 050 million or the £835 
million estimated for mandatory 
awards. 

Delegates fight 
APT move for 
Burnham seat 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers is a small, elitist and unrepre- 
sentative body that should not be 
allowed a seat on the Burnham Com- 
mittee, delegates were told. 

This was a wrecking move aimed at 
fragmenting the employees' side of the 
table, said Ms Sandy Grunt, an execu- • 
live member of both AACE amt the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education. Indus- 
trial relations would be irreparably 
damaged by nn organization hostile to 
the trade union movement in general 
and AACE and Nntfhe in particular. 

An emergency resolution supporting 
Nut (lie’s determination not to sit down 
with the AIT and cal ling on Education 
Secretary Mr Mark Carl iso not to give 
it a seat was accepted unanimously. 
Mr Rod Sawyer (Yorkshire ‘and Hum- 
herside) said: "Any form of encourage- 
ment of APT must be absolutely 
fought. It’s an organization which I feel 
will be ultimately ami totally divisive; 
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North Ampriran noi.,c- ^ 

Appeals for college funds are running at twice last year’s rate following Reagan’s budget cuts 

Businesses bombarded with begging letters . . , 

unsure?” nf annuals hv universities nff«i>r th.< >» r .1 • 1. ■ > 


from Clive Cookson 


out that that 


nfea lions" would P° rted 5“ corporate gifts to col- takes a dim view ol inMium-ms 

^ b “^> rt 1 ; smtiisl 

■™-- ... 


WASHINGTON limiteri Wten't " ”* v ‘ u “ upsurge 01 appeals ay umvcraiuo onset me decline m feilcr.il Iniuls 

Taking the Reaganite message to In a recent «udv the llrh nn tnct! L° r corporate funds this year, though The Council for l uiancul Aid 1 .. 

heart, universities and other non- tute an indepe A p 5 ‘ he could not put a percentage figure Education - the main liaison .him- 

profit organizations are bombarding in Washington esdmS th J nn P r .u . niwtion between colleges and 11111 - 

Amerjean business with requests for vale donations’ to non urn S nS' I w ? ™ Qnths a S° lhe council re- versities and corporate ue.isiirers 

funds to make up for some of the nizations would have to* r E? hJTE F° rted !, hal cor P orate . » ,fts col ‘ «■!» a din, view of 

federal funds they expect to lose as a per cent bet?“en 1980 and toLm le ? es “ n . d “"'verities jumped by an which respond to hnaiicuil .idversitv. 
result of the administration’s budget replace all the R-S? n ' Si JS, astomshmg 25 per cent during the or the fear of future adversity, hv 

CU ! S V , ffAWhSS academic year 1979/fiO. to SftW bombarding a large number ol W 

Informal surveys show that large inflation - an impossible t5L frw B Mr Smi h cbaracler,zed *hat in- panics with appeals. 

TOmpames are receiving between a the crease as a freak. . The recommended nohex is m 

quarter and a thind more appeals this tions increased b/onlvM mf mIi" rJIc?ki? ary fig , u rt res , . nd , l " tc an ,n ' choose a relntivclv small number of 

K! a "i 19 “ , / nd i eg f n * ,et ‘ Non-profit o'rganization? ^tai ] ? h per ?"* firms which wil1 '^‘1 sonic son ot 

ers are flowing into a few firms at direct loss of federal fundine durinc S nt 9 ?° 81, and ^, r Sm,th P redl . CLs affinity with the imivciMtv they 

1 las l ye 1 ars rate L the P e nod 1980-84 was put at $"f !hl r “??? Wl ' V- ? n T T ng mig,lt bc bascd in «»* wm'c city; or 

rfl ™ e apP ea l s come from the whole billion by the Urban Institute The »|j£ r a .» < S n .!? l !l? , I 8 ? higher educa- recruit a significant miinber .if its 

Odfe P esn n d°ji n? ' ■ OI 'B an,zatl f Jns - actual impact of the cuts could be fe? vJnr?°li *JSl5 Ihe BC * t graduates; “ r conduct business in 

a iSrfi J ^™.es were given even greater, according to Spe“ mmuK " r 'S?; h ? h cs ^ cts i™ ^ reseaich might come 

a total of S69om by American com- dent Sector the lobhv erotin ihn ~!?, Ua, iJ increase: s of two or three per in useful; or have .social .dunlin on 
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Bill to stem ‘scandalous’ ignorance of languages ■ 


iiuHitions to certain 

As Mr Sniith points mil w 
» oipor.nions dn not £ 

.«w. iv nist u. make iheirEi^ 
good, ri.tts are mode because v 
vrn in.in.igenient percS^ 
company is belter off 
'll some relevant sunse 

coiitnbiitions.” If Unit 
Mow dependent is Anteikafc 
w education un compani« 
opposed („ other wubhS 1 - 
HindsV Mie SW(, m thev^iJ 
MJ const it uicd „ rccmAiS 

I’ 1 ,0, ■ l, v,,|,, n«iiry support 
leges ami universities. 

Ihe other categories of 
were. 11 

• l oiiiidations which gate a, 
M per cent) of the total. 

• I riv.ile individuals nho d 
billed S | .757m (46 perctBi 1 
oul half id the individual!, 
came from former studeuM: 
college. 

• Religious denominations p. 
5155m (four ner cenil. 


from our North American editor 

It may sound crazy to propose a 
significant new federal commitment 
to education at a time when congress 
and the administration arc competing 
to cut away existing programmes. 

But chat is whnt Representative 
I huI Simon - who is chairman of the 
f louse sub-committee on post- 
secondary education and one of the 
sanest members of Congress - is 
trying to achieve with a Bill to prom- 
ote language teaching in the United 
Mates, 

The Billi which has picked up 30 1 . 
co-sponsors in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would Implement some of 
the recommendations of President 
Carters commission on foreign lan- 
guage and international studies. Mr 
SIS' a democrat from Illinois, 
served on the commission, which re- 
jmrted In November 1979 that 
Americans incompetence in foreiflti 
anguages is nothing short of scancfa- 
jous and it is becoming worse.” And 
he fe determined that its reeom- 
mendations for improvement should 
not he forgotten on the shelf like so 
mmy other government reports. 

. :r fr Qth elementary, secondary and 
higher education would be iriven 
incentives to beef-up language 
teaching in Mr Simon's bill with col- 
leges and universities getting the 
iargest financial inducements. 

proPeT 5 ° f P=r - Capi ‘ a grantS 

• A college or university would re- 
mimla hioney accordfng to the 

0f 5tud S rlts !a king lan- 
guage courses. The sums envis- 
aged are S30 per student in the 
, or s i™" d years of language 
study and $40 per student enroJ- 
ied m wha t the secretary of 


education determines to be less 
commonly taught language 
courses. For example, Arabic, 
Chinese and Japanese, However, 
an institution would not be eligi- 
ble for any money unless at least 
five per cent of its students were 
learning foreign languages. 

® In order to encourage colleges and 
universities to include language 
proficiency as a graduation re- 



S^'^Mv.Paul staon, links 
“HP Aching and national 
security 

’ Sjp 0 ®" 1 * an institution that 
makes all students study a foreign 
language for two years* would le 
2 ve “«° P er student - this grant 
would be based on total e ?roll- 

StudvfnD d |: n0t JUSt 0n the number 
studying languages. Mr Simon is 

distressed by the fact that United 
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Harvard: 
$ 106 m 
money 
spinner 

Harvard University adds Sl06m a 
year to the economy of Cambridge 
theciiy m which it is located. 

That is the conclusion of an un- 
usual ’economy impact" study con- 
ducted for the university by a local 
accounting firm. 

I* is a follow-up to an earlier 
study, released last year, which 
found that Harvard benefits the state 
economy of Massachusetts by $ 380 m 
and creates, directly and indirectlv 
more than 20,000 jobs. Altogether 
the 79 independent institutions of 


States is the only major industrial 
country whose students can pass 
right through the educational 
system, from primary school to 
university, without studying a 
foreign language even for a year 
The bill would authorize the ex- 
penditure of $13m a year for the first 
part and $60m a year for the second 
part of the programme. At the 
elementary and secondary levels a 
more modest $7m would be matte 
available for States to develop model 
language leaching programme* in 
selected -schools. .... 

Mr Simon, a former newspaper 
editor and writer, insisted in an in- 
terview that his bill does stand a 
chance of getting through this Con- 

gras (which finfshes at the end of 

iy82), despite the desire of most 
members to cut federal education 
programmes." 1 include the words 
nattona! security’ in the title of the 
B ! ? he explained,’’ and there is 
wjlhngness to spend money in that 

area. 

Several Republicans as well as 
Democratic members of Mr Simon’s 
post-secondary education sub- 
comimttee have joined him in spon- 
soring the bill, and he seems S- 
dent that the legislation will emerge 

andftra 1? fr °T ^ su ^committee 
and then from the full education and 

labour committee in the House The 
sub-committee was due to begin 
hearings on the Bill this week, and 

“ S from business, the 
academic community and - very im- 
portantly - the armed forces wLTe 

AmnriU t0 * l vf Ify t0 tfie nced f °r 
s t n K * nip rove their language 
skdls for the sake of the country’s 

fen« Calth “ d national 

The b ' S question Is whether any- 


one wdj be prepared to shepherd a 
companion bill through (he Republi- 
can-controlled Senate. The mosi ob- 
vious candidate is Robert Stafford, a 
relatively liberal Republican who 
chairs the Senate education sub- 
committee. He has shown interest in 
the legislation and is sympathetic to 
us intentions, according to members 
of Mr Simon s staff. 

However Glenn (iershaneek. an 
aid to Mr Stafford, said members o| 
tile senate siih-eoinmitlee were ex- 
Iremely unlikely to Ju anvihiiiy 
about it this year. 

Last week Mr Simon and five 
other congressmen interested in 
education relumed from a study trip 
to the Soviet Union. One of (heir 
principal purposes was to look at 
language training in Russia, and they 
came back even more convinced of 
the need for the United States to 
upgrade the linguistic skills of its 

Sily. f ° r , ,C Sllku nf na,il,nal 

Tlie delegation was the first group 
f Amencan congressmen to visit 
Sl, - Ce lhc United Status 
fific r^ U ? al,0n£ l ’ cu,,ur “! and scien- 

slin, ! inns in rcs Ponse to the 

Soviet Invasion of Afghnnisla, 
SJcmter* reported that tic sISS 
fficials they met - including cduvn* 
tin minister Mikhail Prokofiev and 

n educa,l0n minister Vyacheslav 
Yepmin -- were very anxious for 7^ 
changes to be resumed. 

Mr Simon said ho had consistently 
$JP°“ d the cutting of educational 

he iStoTsiS® ^ DVi P l Union an*! 

inc upited States and now. honed 
they would be restored “in the fust 
inte rests of both our countries.’’ 
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Moonscape 

painter 

Astronaut Alim Iluun, fabowl 
fourth mun to sel fiwl on tbew» 
has resigned from tlw NalfondAP 
nnul ies am] .Space Adn#HP 
(NASA) to heroine a faM* 
painter. 

Mr llemi, who Is 49 find 
member of the NASA aslrani^ 


since 1963, was lunar nioautcpr: 
Aimllo 12, the second 
tnissifin In 1969. Then he coa«», 
tlu* seemid Skylnh fllglit la J® : 

According to a NASA sUk® 
Mr Heun “visited world* ni* 
■slglits mi iirtlst’s eye hat cwt 
first hand, and he hopes to ^ 
these experiences through * 
medium of art.” . 

Now only one of Ihe 12 Awh* 
wlio have walked un the B*® 
mains in the astronaut corf**-. 
John Young, chief of 
astronaut* office and comjwja 
the first space shuttle 
April. 


2fi3'B d W!? n in ,M assac husetts 

Hayes and Bartlett, calculated the : 
impact both of direct spending by' 
■the university and its students® and 
employees and oF the indirect “multi- 
plier effect . of that money as It 
passes through different hands. ' 

A breakdown between different 
Of expenditure showed 
Biat during the acadepiic year 1979 / 

• The 20,000 Harvard students • 
spent nearly S12m in Garnbridee 

■ which produced S20.3m in spend- 

1 mg as n result of the multiplier 

, r * “U d Scully iherabers speot 
more than S18in of their after-tax 
wages and salaries in the city 
resulting In 531 ,4m economic im- 

i £ ac t- 

■ • Employees of businesses attracted 

to Cambridge: by the presence of 


«™e>oJ19.6m(J33.9 m ? 1 „,aM™ 

vUn-preildent tor goveSJ^j ■ 
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yardr visitors to the university spent ^ [71 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 17.7.81 


Overseas news. 


University of the 
Air for Japan 


from Martin Roth 

TOKYO 

Japan’s Parliament has passed a bill to 
establish the country’s first “university 
of the air,” modelled partially on 
Britain’s Open University. The Educa- 
tion Ministry now hopes to offer the 
first courses in 1984. 

However, passage of the legislation 
was attended with controversy, and 
there is no guarantee that the univer- 
sity will start up on schedule. 

The idea of such an institution was 
conceived in the late 1960s at the height 
of student revolts. 

It appealed to many politicians of the 
r ulin g Liberal Democratic Party, who 
believed that a university without a 
campus would be free of student 
uprisings, and they urged the Educa- 
tion Ministry to bring it about. 

The ministry’s plan calls for courses 
and the teaching staff to be selected by 
the chairman of the university's trustee 
board, Vho will be a Government 
nppointeee. Teachers will have tenure 
for only five years, not for life as at 
other state universities. 

Thus the new Bill was opposed by 
many opposition legislators, including 
those of the Socialist and Communist 
parties, on the around that the uni- 
versity is not self-governing and Lhe 
Government coula exercise political 
control over staff and courses. 


The university has also recently 
come under fire from sonic Govern- 
ment politicians who say that ii is too 
expensive, and should not be created at 
a time when the Japanese Govern- 
ment, like many governments in the 
West, is trying to implement public 
spending cuts. 

The current start-up cost of the 
institution is expected to be around 
110,000m yen i£250m). plus annua! 
operating costs of about 36.000m yen 

A bachelor’s course will take si 
minimum of four years, tliuugh only 
about 40 per cent of the students are 
expected to graduate, with most of the 
others studying just for interest. 

Lectures willbe given over radio and 
television, with these expected to piny 
a far more important role than they do 
for Britain's Open University. 

A ministry survey in 1975 estimated 
that 6.2 million people throughout 
Japan would be interested in enrolling 
at the university, far more than can 
ever be accommodated. Indeed, it is 
expected that no more than 30,000 a 
year will be permitted, with applica- 
tions accepted on a first-come-first- 
served basis. 

The university will have just one 
school, the faculty of culture, with 
courses in science, industry and 
humanities. 


Albanian unrest 
application figures 


The recent wave of Albanian national- 
ism and unrest in the University of 
Pristina has been reflected in this year's 
applications for admission to higher 
education in Yugoslavia’s autonomous 
province of KosOvo. Last May, after 
more than two months intermittent 
rioting, the university and other higher 
colleges were closed for the summer 
vacation some 10 days early, in order 
to allow the academics to prepare in 
peace for this year's enrolments. When 
the applications came in, however, 
they. revealed some significant trends. 

jj® over-all- total of applications 
(7,917) was, in fact, less than the 
number of places offered (8,580). 
Taken in isolation, this might have 
stressed the federal education author- 
ities in Belgrade, who have been urging 
a major cut-back in admissions this 
on the grounds that inadequate 

S conditions for a student body 
n 10 years has grown to 50,000 
instead of tne plannedTO-15,000 were a 
proximate cause of the original demon- 
strations in the university last March. 
Un closer examination, however, the 
figures have little comfort for Bel- 
grade. 

Kosovo, like other multi-lingual 
areas of Yugoslavia, offers more than 
™ e 1 ®"? ua 8 e of instruction - in this 
case Albanian and Serbo-Croat. The 


literature courses, as well as pedagogic 
courses taught in Albanian, have 
proved particularly popular. With Ser- 
bo-Croat. however, the picture is quite 
different - only 847 applications for 
1,278 places. Two departments - Rus- 
sian language and literature at the 
university, and painting mid sculpture 
at the Pristina Academy of Fine Arts 
report that they received not a single 
application for tuition in Serbo- 
Croatian. 

Although news coverage from Koso- 
vo has been greatly curtailed In the 
Yugoslav media of recent weeks, the 
numerous political articles on the dan- 
gers of “Albanian nationalism and 
frredentism” in the province suggest 
that such sentiments are still rampant. 
The Belgrade current events weekly, 
NIN indicated recently that there has 
been a consequent exodus of large 
numbers of Serbs and Montenigrins 
from the province. This could explain 
the falling off in applications from 
Serbian school leavers for highet 1 
education in Pristina. What is less easy 
to explain was the statement, last 
week, by the Yugoslav news agency 
Tanjug that the ratio of the number of 
applications in Pristina for courses in 
Albanian and in Serbo-Croat are ex- 
pected to change during the second 
enrolment period in August - unless, 
as some educationalists suspect, the 
Belgrade authorities are considering 
restoring the balance artificially. 
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SrJu’ 0 ? apportions fbrt’872 Belgrade authorities are considering 
ptaces). The A lbanian language and restoring the balance artificially. 

Afrikaans rebels re-assert 
principles of founders 

from Craig Chamey.’ While Polstu was met with a warm 

u : JOHANNESBURG reception on some campuses, its speak- 

Afrit , j determined, the rebel ers encountered jeers and rotten eggs 
A ar ! S s . tu dent group Polstu held its at others, At Potchefstroom Univer- 


firci an„;r«T - roisoi neiuus at otliers, At rotcnersrroom univer- 

Julv i C0 *HF ess m Pretoria from ity, the administration banned Polstu 

Tl '°i u 'y M. meetings on campus, 

orinrtnif iaimed the liberal just a week before the congress, 
nesitatinne ,ts founders, despite some Pretoria University refused to host it. 
r‘‘? ns » a °d began lavinc Dlans to Rut the nroanicpn moved tha con* 


Donuu'-, ’ .L be B an laying plans to But the organisers moved the con- 
lancniQ^f e tbem on on Afrikaans- ference to a hotel. Some 150 delegates 
bePmnfn^^P 11 ^' lt . a S° ma rked the came, along with English-spenking and 
contam P otcnt,aI ly significant black student representatives, 
sorvaiive trfldld °nally con- At this congress, resolutions were 

students ^dents and black passed condemning the South African 

*25 and P° ,ItM »l Baders. bovernment’s policy of declaring all 

snorS? a J 01 rmed “St year in re- blacks citizens of impoverished Ban- 


Fraser names 
‘excellence 
centre’ team 

from Geoff Muslen 

MELBOURNE 
The Australian Government has 
appointed a shop-keeper, a business- 
man and an academic to make recom- 
mendations on the location of centres 
of excellence in a number of Australian 
universities. 

The Prime Minister. Mr Malcolm 
Fraser, announced what he called ut 
the time a “major new initiative" in his 
policy speech before the last elections 
in 198U and committed 5 Him to estab- 
lishing the centres up to 1984. 

According to a recent announce- 
ment by the Minister for Education, 
Mr Fife, the research centres of excell- 
ence will be special units in Australian 
universities nr in other places by 
arrangement with them, where “re- 
search of outstanding quality can occur 
within an international context likely 
to lead to a sign (leant major develop- 
ment of knowledge.” 

Mr Fife said the centres of excellence 
would be led by a chief researcher, 
recognized internationally as eminent 
in his intellectual discipline, currently 
active in the centre’s particular area of 
research, and able to maintain his 
commitment for as long as the prog- 
ramme runs. 

Under Ihe Government's guidelines, 
centres can be set up in any university, 
except the Institute of Advanced Stu- 
dies at the Australian National Uni- 
versity. One university may cooperate 
with annther university or non- 
university institution to propose a 
centre. The guidelines limit the num- 
ber of grants to bc made available to 
"enable a concentration of effort and 
to achieve a high degree of excell- 
ence’’. 

The money made available will be 
used for salaries, equipment, support 
service and possibly capital works, und 
will be for a period of up to six years. 

The members appointed to recom- 
mend on the centres are the chairman 
of a large Australian shopping chain, n 
Perth businessman, and the chairman 
of the universities council of the terti- 
ary education commission, Professor 
D. N. Dunbar. 
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Protest by 
students over 
staff cuts 

from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The 150rh birthday celebrations of 
Hanover University prompted a de- 
monstration by students over staff cuts 
and against a ban on further building 
projects. The Government of Lower 
Saxony has decided that only those 
university extensions started before 
December ] last year will be com- 
pleted, even though overcrowding is so 
acute that many students have to sit on 
the floor during lectures. 

Last year tne teaching staff was 
reduced by five, and still more strin- 
gent economies on staffing are planned i 
in the 1982 budget. Hardest hit are Ihe 
arts and Social sciences - departments 
set' up in 1968 when the university, 
formerly a technical college, was ex- 
panded. Cuts in university spending 
throughout the state will reduce capac- 
ity at a time when the number of 
students continues to increase. Even 
so, the State Government was pre- 
pared to spend nearly £500,000 on 
renovations to the main building of 
Hanover University where the birth- 
day celebrations were held. 

Students and teachers are also pro- 
testing against the continued suspen- 
sion of Professor Peter BrOckrier who 
some years ago published a controver- 
sial analysis of tne causes of terrorism. 

A psychologist, Mr. Brdckncr 
appeared to sympathize with a student 
who had expressed feelings of “secret 
joy” at the news that the West German 
federal prosecutor had been murdered 
by terrorists. 

Mir. Brflckner was cleared by a 
disciplinary tribunal, but has hot yet 
been re-instated by the Government of 
Lower Saxony, although the ban on his 
entering university premises has been 
lifted. 
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Leaders of the Association of Poly- 
technic Teachers can be forgiven for 
thinking they have fallen victim to 
persecution mania. Not only has 
there been the expected opposition 
to their seat on the Burnham further 
education committee from the 
already-recognized trade unions. It 
has come from the management side 
as well. 

Demands have been made by the 
main lecturers' union for meetings 
not only with Secretary of State Mr 
Mark Carlisle but with Prime Minis- 
ter Mrs Margaret Thatcher too. 

While there was no official con- 
firmation, informed sources said that 
the union was also asking the TUC 
to intervene at the highest possible 
level to try to convince Mr Carlisle 
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J2“* d eputy director of the Not- 
adult - edu cation 
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SCUTREA should make a consider- 
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versities. It i 5 now considoring set- 
“P ,,s own publication and dis- 
tributtou cooperative to ensure more 

results' 0 dlsseinino,ion of research 

The need for this iniliative became 
clear during the course of this year’s 
conference, where many of the 70 
participants .seized the opportunity to 
publicize some of the research they 
avc been working on over the last 
year. 
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When American cities burned in the 
1960s President Johnson responded 
swiftly with his programme For the 
Great Society. Federal dollars were 
pumped into the decaying urban 
ghettoes and a thousand social re- 
search projects bloomed. Brixton, 
Toxteth and Moss Side may yet give 
Britain's disparaged social scientists a 
similar shot in the arm and reaffirm 
their relevance. And yet many of the 
social scientists and planners who for 
two decades have been haunted by 
the problem of our inner cities are 
now questioning whether the inner 
city itself is an appropriate focus for 
academic research and government 
policy. 

At first sight it seem an odd ques- 
tion to ask. Half an hour with a 
calculator builds up an overwhelming 
case for concern about the urban 
centres. In the 1970s only seven per 
cent of the population lived in the 
inner cities. But those areas also 
contained 14 per cent of the nation’s 
unskilled workers. 20 per cent of 
those in housing stress, 33 per cent 
of all Commonwealth immigrants, 
twice the national rate of unemploy- 
ment, 10 times the national propor- 
tion of people below the poverty 
line, twice tne national average of 
single parent families and less than 
half the national rate of car own- 
ership. 

None of this is denied by those 
academics questioning the relevance 
of the inner city problem. Indeed, 
most of them have Deen charting the 
contours of inner city deprivation for 
many years and have been influential 
in designing government strategies to 
revitalize the economic and commun- 
ity life of the areas. But the logic of 
much research is now pulling away 
from a direct and geographical 
approach to the inner city and to- 
wards an approach which sees the 
inner city as a symptom or even a 
caricature of wider changes in British 
society. 

Through an accident of timing this 
new consensus in the planning com- 
munity is likely to find voice just 
when the street riots are brining the 
inner cities back into the public eye. 
Four years ago the Social Science 
Research Council set up a working 
Party, stuffed with luminaries like 
Feter Hall, David Eversley and Ray 
rahl, to “study the problem of the 
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Inner turmoil 

Peter David asks if social scientists will 
be able to command any greater 
respect for their work in the wake of 
recent rioting 


inner city in its temporal, spatial, 
socio-economic context”. 

Derek Diamond of the London 
School of Economics directed the 
research programme and 11 exten- 
sive literature reviews of inner city 
research were carried out and pub- 


John West, a former UGC 
member who as vice- 
S2L lU ? r of Bradford Uni- 
ISn - now Bgbting the 
‘ 8,kS ‘° 


is to be published later this month. 

The SSRC working pnrtv became 
convinced that the tendency of 
academics and governments to focus 
on the inner cities as a narrowly 
defined problem has been a mistake. 
"The label ‘inner city problem’ is 
really a most misleading cliche,” says 
Diamond. “Deprivation is not found 
just in the inner cities, nor is unem- 
ployment, nor is housing stress. To 
speak of these as inner city problems 
is an oversimplification which has led 
both Labour and Conservative gov- 
ernments to be over-concerned with 
policies based on spatial designa- 
tions." 

If the planners are serious about 
their reappraisal it could have far- 
reaching implications. Over the past 
20 years the views of academics have 
become increasingly influential. The 
inner area studies commissioned by 
the Department of the Environment 
drew heavily on new orientations in 
academic research in cities which 
concentrated attention on the migra- 
tion of industries and populations. 
The studies had a direct impact on 
the Inner Urban Areas Act in 1978 
and its associated policies of regener- 
ating the inner city economy through 
the industrial development strategy 
and manipulations ot local govern- 
ment grant. 

Before 1972, political hunch rather 
than intellectual fashion was the 
main source of inspiration for inner 

John West was a professor at Sussex 
and a member of the University 
Grants Committee when, in 1978, he 
was invited to become vice- 
chancellor of Bradford University. 

He had also been chairman of the 
UGC technplogy, $ub-committee. So 
be knew raindr more, hbout Bradford 
than an outsider would have 'befeb 
expected to. 

He accepted the offer because he 
was attracted by its record and its 
opportunities. Now of course the 
UGC, minus Professor West, has put 
Bradford near the top of its hit list, 
severely reduced its grant and 
advised it to lose 830 student places. 

Now he will need to use his under- 
standing of the workings of the UGC 
to try to make it reverse is decisions 
about Bradford. "Having been a 
member I can understand the diffi- 
culties they were under,” he said. 
"But my first reaction is that the cuts 
are too severe and unfair in distribu- 
tion among other universities and we 
shall be spending a lot of our time 
trying to get the decision reversed. 
We will fight very hard. 

“I know the UGC do not like 
having to do this job. . As Rhodes 
Boyson says, it is not educational 
policy, it is cutting back on public 
expenditure. From a human level it 
is a tragedy that we are talking about 
cutting down departments. U takes 


the new crisis. One of these is the 
chronic lack of contact between the 
planners on the one hand mid on the 
other the sociologists who have done 
most work on race, crime and vouna 
people. 

Planners and sociologists have al- 
ways had u prickly relationship. In a 
hook in 1973, tne planner David 


Eversley complained that British 
sociologists had roundly condemned 
just about everything that had been 


area policies, but even (hen civil 
servants and politicians borrowed 
freely from the social sciences. Keith 
Joseph's transmitted deprivation 
thesis leaned on the culture of 
poverty notion pioneered by Oscar 
Lewis in the United States - 
although that theory was being com- 
prehensively debunked when Sir 
Keith was discovering it. 

However, it is the approach oF the 
inner area studies which is now being 
criticized by many planners. The in- 
ner city working party’s new thesis is 
that research strategies and govern- 
ment intervention must be directed 
to a much wider nrea than encom- 

E assed by the inner cities. Analysis 
earned in narrowly on the afflicted 
areas will explain little and policies 
based on it will cure less. The SSRC 
has accepted the view of the working 
party and is earmarking more than 
L250.0UQ to a radical new package of 
research which will emphasize inter- 
locking economic and social phenom- 
ena. 

So a government ready to buy a 
research portfolio in the wake of the 
riots will find planners and geog- 
raphers in no mood to channel their 
work into the areas affected. Their 


E 'irred research package would 
at the way local labour markets 
are influenced by the investment 
strategies of big industries. They in- 
tend also to attempt middle range 
forecasting on particular problems - 
what effect would the collapse of 
Leyland have on Coventry and Bir- 
mingham. for example? 

Little on the shelf there for a 
govemmetn seeking instant prog- 
nosis. But there are other features of 
the social sciences in Britain, which 
will also make it difficult for social 
scientists lo help politicians deal with 

years to build and it is so easy to 
knock down. 

After war service in the anti- 
submarine branch of the RNVR he 
became an assistant lecturer at Man- 
chester University, where he had 
earlier gained a first in electrical en- 
gineerings ...... 

built up a new department of 
control engineering at Manchester 
and then moved to Queen's, Belfast, 
where he became the first professor 
of electrical engineering and helped 
to create. a new department. 

His skills went before him and 
soon he was invited by John Fulton, 
later Lord Fulton, rice-chancellor of 
Sussex to start up* engineering ab 
initio, as an engineering experiment. 

“The UGC had said the new uni- 
versities should not start engineering 
departments in the classical sense. 
They had started off saying that the 
new universities should not do en- 
gineering at all, but the universities 
made pleas that they should start 
engineering in one form or another. 

“What 1 was . against, which to 
some extent I had seen at Queen’s 
and Manchester, was students in one 
discipline receiving lectures . from 
what they regarded as another disci- ■ 
plirte, and regarded it as a chore. . 
And the lecturers regarded it as a i 
chore. I was kefen to get into a « 
situation where (here were, no 


done since the war to provide a 
heller environment. 

“They do not like new towns, they 
do noi like peripheral estates, they 
like neither segregation of social 
classes nor mixtures, they condemn 
the monotony of terraces as they do 
the tower blocks, they have judged 
privacy unnecessary nml open plan 
housing to be antisocial.” 

Everslcy's was a bad-tempered 
caricature, but the lack of under- 
standing between the disciplines is 
very real. Diamond, for example, 
admits that the inner cities working 
party was unable to say anything 
useful about urban violence. A semi- 
nar on the subject brought together 
criminologists, experts 011 race and 
the media, "From out point of view, 
though it was a failure. There was 
just nothing we could pull out and 
say. yes, this is an inner city 
problem.” 

Even more telling was the absence 
from the working party of John Rex, 
Britain’s leading race sociologist and 
director of tile SSRC's own research 
unit on ethnic relations. Rex openly 
derides the failure of the "inner city 
people” to deal with the ethnic 
dimension of the problem. Nor is he 
' impressed with much existing British 
race relations sociology, which he 
claims has been co-opted on the one 
hand by ideologues promoting the 
"black cause”, and on the other by 
those determined to foster integra- 
tion. 

It is within sociology, though, that 
a great deal of the mosl relevant 
work on urban violence has been 
done. The so-called “new criminol- 
ogy” produced by academics aligned 
to the National Deviancy Conference 
in the early 1970s was one example. 
A corpus of work, including impress- 
ive field studies, examined the poli- 
tical content of apparently meaning- 
less crime and traced trie compfi- 

chores. While one would allow spe- 
cialisms there was a core curriculum 
which everyone did.” 

He was at Sussex from 1965 lo 
1979, as professor, dean and pro 
vice-chancellor. He was attracted to 
Bradford in its development as a 
former college of advanced technolo- 
gy." 

In 1978, as he says, the halcyon 
days were over and contraction faced 
the universities. He was keen to sec 
that Bradford, although a techno- 
logical university, should maintain a 
balanced spectrum. Cuts, if they 
were to come, should not obviously 
be in the non -scientific areas. 

He whs impressed witli Bradford’s 
sandwich course and placements 
scheme. “I knew Bradford's record 
was (he best of all universities. Sand- 
wich training is right across 34 
academic areas, from sociology, to 
chemistry and engineering. 

The uncertainty or funding over 
the Inst three years has given little 
leeway for innovation but one excep- . 
(ion has been the personal chair sys- . 
tent, introduced by Professor West. 

Speaking before the grant letters 
went out, he said: “The university 
did not believe in them but now we 
have six. We have also encouraged 
leave of absence. We now have more 
of (hat than ever before, because if . 
you cannot have, new. blood in, the 


cnied inter net ions of police, young 
people and the media. 

Much of the work of this period 
tried to make the seemingly inexplic- 
able eruptions of street crime easier 
to understand. In 1978 an impoifnnt 
book, which in the light of recent 
events looks almost prophetic, was 
produced by Birmingham Univer- 
sity’s Centre for Contemporary Cul- 
lural Studies - the centre established 
by Richard Hoggnrt. In contrast to 
Hoggnrt's portrayal in User of Liter- 
acy of solid working class community 
life, the new book. Policing the Cri- 
sis, examined the increase in mug- 
gins anil showed how the nnlilicul 
and cultural frustrations of black 
people were likely to find expression 
in apparently purposeless acts of 
violence. 

There has also been a proliferation 
of sociological studies ui youth cul- 
ture. ranging from Simon Frith’s 
work on tne role of popular music to 
studies of skinheads. Rastafarians 
and street gangs. Last year a study 
of the black community in St Paul's, 
Bristol, was published by the 
sociologist Ken Pryce; St Paul’s was 
the scene of the first of the recent 
spates of street rioting. 

It would, therefore, be nice to 
think that Toxteth, Brixton. and 
Muss Side will offer social science an 
opportunity to redeem itself, re- 
habilitate its political credibility and 
establish its “relevance” once and for 
all. But such an outcome is unlikely 
for at least two reasons. One is the 
lack of contact within social science 
between the disciplines which can 
bear on the present riots but which, 
individually, do not offer a coherent 
diagnosis or prescription. 

The other reason, perhaps in the 
long run the more decisive, is that all 

iLa —i : 


the disciplines - even planning which 
for so long captured the high ground 
of political influence - have stopped 


offering manageable reformist 
panaceas. The planners despair of 
improving conditions in the inner 
cities without massive changes in the 
structure of our industries and labour 
markets. And the sociologists, whose 
work touches most directly on the 
springs of urban violence, are return- 
ing to the notions of alienation and 
social collapse which are anathema 
to governments looking for practical 
solutions. 

next best thing is to give a shot in 
the arm to established people.” 

It was Bradford which bucked the 
system and for long refused finan- 
cially to. discriminate against overseas 
students. “1 go down in the history 
■ books as the vice-chancellor who 
. broke that. - When that philosophy 
started in this university, each year it 
got more and more expensive, when 
the university had 10 say, ‘We arc 
against differentiation but this is 
Government policy and we cannot 
ennry it any further’. ” 

Jn Professor West, Bradford has a 
likeable, approachable, knowledge- 
able vice-chancellor who wants lo get 
involved, and who has an ability to 
see and plan beyond existing con- 
straints. 

Now Professor West has to take 
Bradford through its most serious 
crisis. He said before the detailed 
allocations were known: “I did not 
think (hut I was going to have to be 
a hatchet man. i Unve colleagues in 
industry doing it and in one sense, 
why should universities be exempt? 

,r From that point of view there is 
no renson why they should be pro- 
tected, but one has to say that 
education is one thing that can save 
this country. Information, innovation 
and communication will be more Im- 
portant than petrol in a few years’ 
time. This is whnt we will sell. 
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£«* Brltische Krankheit - an Infec- 
tion liable to spread across the Chan- A 

net to West Germany. Symptoms - Jjk /%y/\C1C1 
poor quality goods and services, a /“% All 1.^^ 
failure to deliver on time and to the ■*“ “*■ *“■ LI 

right specifications, a tendency for 
workers to strike without good 
reason. Causes: inept management, r 

politically- motivated trade unions in OUT continuing series on 
officials and bloody-minded workers, the ‘British Disease’, 

A " d ™ Alderman argues 
British Disease is a useful starting that the failure to establish 
E2 !k! 1° , how 2 thers ** the good reiations between gov- 

ernraent and industr y t* due 

unlikely (o do so neutrally and for to a rift between 19th- 
many in German industry, the evi- century and Dresenf-rinv 
dent lack of success of many of their vn i., p „ y P 

British comoetitors is welmmp nnr vbiucb. 


THE HIMES lilt; 

Across the great divide 


Noble beasts j these 
industrialists... oughtn't 
mu to help them out? ft 


rmvk ■ 

BntLsh competitors is welcome not VHIUCH ‘ jla SZ 

only in straight commercial terms, S&'S'S \ i '' 

but also as a boost to national pride. It fvllk 

But it probably also corresponds ; S^T ■* 'i ^ A - 

to the way in which many British ,v Qt| #* f \'s 4 • 

analyse the problem and I want to "S' y* AY / ■ L * \ % 

argue that any analysis of the prob- 

lent cannot rely on a view which may Imp* *' a ¥■ ? 

be useful in boistering existing pre- fflrT ® \ 

conceptions, but not in answering i £ 

the question, “Why do management /7\ SB ^ fi 

and workers behave as they do7'‘ q \ - ISA ■. Ufi *»; KfJ 

The brief of this article is to ex- r&Ayi 

amine the British Disease as man- 0 [ L f/-A /TL 4 

isfested in government-industry rela- ' jJs W) ' ’ 

tions. Other contributors to this / y^\ ^ T 

senes have given their own in- ' ' wy '( . ) w v - C 

terpreiation of what they believe the f 1* mw i \ xSs 

nature of the disease to be. To avoid r'W'l * J? *r /5S ■ i >: A _y> S 

misconceptions and make clear my / WM' . o.?7 \r\T?L 

idiosyncracies, 1 need to make a Vg;- 'V S: . 1 

number of points about the struct urn j&tt f*i? • f 

oF the argument. The first is that I ^ 

,t e ; iTrrr ,o in,em " e is ,o be 

to advanco them, but also because make industry lean and efficient At ut?i de ?' k Unfortunate| y this is not 
an analysis of a national phe- other times a dash for erowth bv 1°^ a course Q f action which 

nomenon has to ask what it is that letting the economy expand was seen ? avai ab c as an PP llon - In the next 

separates the British from others, as the way to Seared in^tment rZ ye «™ there *? Iike| y t0 ln- 

and I know of no specifically re- by stimulating home demand Plan- C ff ased u interventlon m industrial 

levant British ideology. Second. I nm» has alcn a * affairs by most of our major com- 
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You mean yivv them 

Money? (i®«i Lniil,n<*. 
Mulu't encom-a^ 

the Hightei-sf 
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' “ •‘j'l'iwti particularly sucairt 
in I ranee. Insicad, IherriSS; 
vmg will to iiulusirialists sLj 
hmi: winch (he french had 
h "'" w *»ch we could nrobK 
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”2! Third"wMe 1, ! 0 ^ s h h ?" d pLs S h ' I, ' Ie " 15 “^"""’"nnsXTEnion'and 

one 'ofThV^a S^SSS^ZST^l t&X 

Disease, am in no doubt that this Economic Develonmpnr nffir*. h ac 


duce planning agreements as a ZTJV Ue nations, 

means of ensuing that the union and ly be toS L W 1 ? ^ 

government were aware of the plans cL,L.? - fortess Bnta m 


wi ■smus‘3- 

affai S s d h interVent i° n in ! ndustriai f° rm u I a t^n c 1 ^’ P j n du s ul; 1 | m< no | j'c y 

as S/li" - 
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anino 0 tn U hi 'f 1 ? J* 1 ? J!™* K « is t0 » shouWbe added all tl 


he nr*' “ iat lher ® should This list could go on and oh and S V "..Reduce results,, as all the 

MiiS? m f W . ha L lhe punch hne is 10 i( should be added aU the Incen- 6?°!?“ wblch have be «n tried 
Sie need ti Innir 8 ? ,ng i W dv « which the Goverament has u“ed ffi? f t nd wantm 8- This is because 
22Ljf ," d *? . ,Qok at values within to encourage firms to take liSSn th ■ ! causes of the problem lie 
dSse CaUSes of the kinds of action, and in particSfaT S !EJ“ £j J m J icies l P or in lhe 'nsiitu- 

cSdare 1 8 general invest - Because many polidS have E. whlcb have been tried, but in 

KK^°2L^^ * had the proverbial 57 y v£ietiefso the a .nd 


I ,P r, V IIQ3 HIM VLi P fi 

been discredited, this is just ns un- Jl P ;,ItL ' rn emerges. The new 

“kely. to produce results,.as all the & ov V rn ment proclaims the failures of 
other policies which have been tried ,ls prodecessar - Phrases s,uch ns “the 


ment-industry relations, taken here 
as that set of policies by which gov- 
ernment attempts to influence in- 
dustrial behaviour directly or in- 
directly. 1 

At one level it is of course im- 
possible to prove or disprove the 
contention that government-industry 
relations have been a success A 
number of views are possible about 
what would have happened if 
alternative policies had been pU r- 

E& s P“ u ' a - 


What Is absolutely clear is that even 
after so many attempts, industry is 
not the least bit impressed. It is true 

[till I fnncp Milan nu ' I , .. 
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and those in politics who are in- 
volved in the formulation and imple- 
mentation of the policies upon which 


* , ■ - Mdv.i qu\.|| me 

regeneration of British industry** arc 
bandied around. The policies are pul 
into effect, usually in .1 wmcred- 
down form because what has prom- 
ised lias not been properly worked 
out and is shown to be imiiossihle lo 
implement in the wuy promised. The 

KfnS 65 t ?' 1 IO h,,Vtt lhc dL * s 'f^l 

SyLT?. 1 ^ 0V Pf”nient complains 
that industrialists/ihc unions/ihc City 

llLVf S ng , thcir bit »r that 1.1 


ipiiiM (‘omimmist planning, y 
nuv indeed have been precistW' 
in, my inmisters were intending, h 
surely even they could Iwu’ 
that the policy should hau y 
marketed in a way as to bs : 
more acceptable lo those shcrr‘ 
wished to lead to the slaugtai!. 
tailing 10 understand what ikr 
tinn would he. the failure dt 
policy was guaranteed. 

1 would like to suggest ikat 
forms such uncomprehending 
* iiiles. and through the annuls.' • 
expectations, is a deep tfniiS. 
tween those who are tne sifyfl;, 
industrial policy and those Rise.; 
it- in the latter category in 
helping to formulate policies. ai 
ucademics and research uilr 
i hose civil servants adraiiaff 
them, as well as the poliikiii&’i 
divide is based not on occup • 
differences, hut on values wh 
inherited from the nineleenthcr? 
What makes it difficult for tbwr 
industry to gel to grips with i’i- ' ■ 

R rohlems is some kind oft- : 
arrier which means thal/ak 1 
industry are seen as infenom 
professions t*r limil ownership W 
associated with these values artt 
iiuiiislrial and coinmercifll sneeri'. 
matter for suspicion rather ito°. 
grnliilnlinn and the aquiww 
wealth us 11 matter for envy raw*.- 
eniuliition. A tledicution lotfiffl 1, 
the anialeiir and the distrust of®i . 
sive anihition can he thrown infold 
measure. 1 


U <r waDl aroerent measures 1L T um 1518 or ,ne,r 

altogether. But governments of «Sth^f 1 f n u- are ^ most always pressed 

tions’. Inle^kf resuir wheBSr«; ? lhe L CO ?P 1 l xion ^ gained so S Se^ih.^ 0 ? 8 i( S. ount of whether it m.c decline of Britain continues.' 

not the res^wUld ^e S LT tSL SS'ff thfll « accepfability to ^ ^JgL*£ t Cm to r P K olit icinns of all persuasions seen, 
ter or worse with tUtemi*Sv?2?..S£ m6mt V & some mdicatfcn of sue- i t actlon in . tRe ll 8 ht *>f the t0 be prone to a number of S 
of action, the eScL is TO S S ,'^T 5n, ' d thBt ^ whetter' po,ic 5 « «™ 

Si n e war ^P^ty. since SStefciKre ? haVC been B intemarional 3£5,S? Slent IheTre.ih? flrs - 1 is ll “' 1 

significant economic decline in reli^- ho^nou^sl , is Pfcourse a long and ind^t^deTdTol 6 thoSe in p ^ lrm “”®nd nn S C ' V^onl! 
lion rn nrhor 1 . re,a nonoprable tradition of frnHc , U5 . r V P^ad for consistencv n in. necessary in rim! <1,0 j..., ! ! n,,, y 


» icmiuic ior me government m 
take such action in the light bf the 
rest of it? ccnnAmL. .:‘ e inc 


■ ■ . V " . ibiuhvc econo- 

mic decline of Britain continues. 

to P hl! U,ClnnS ? f al1 Persuasions seem 
l _° be r V 0 ,P e 1 10 a number of deen- 
seated hnlmk i._i_ . 1* 


the war hasbeen arc *' Ah manifest milure. 

significant economic hnI5S«J S ; of “ UIse a long and indust”^' nlpTrrf^ ,s ^ nen triose in I*™"™"". «nd that it isnniv '^hisiry is just plnin Iwrinj auc- 
tion ro other industrial countries iEn n b i J r f ltl0n of trade ram - duStria? S c ° nsiste ncy m in- necessary to find the right bu«oiis m lo the iiitellcctunl sfatA^ 

. But if the results are not impress- Enw ,r 2«i B ^SL ul g ° veTnme P t intefer- industriaS^frnm 30 ^! 6 S f para i 10n of £ Ush * ™ rfo ™iance • will then im Professions. Their dblllwjjj* 

ive the list of flttemptscertSIis SSL ^ f d t * h “ ,s ' <loubt that Sral t ^ . iri P^- Tb e second is that ihenernH ^ l> y the atmosphere of m 

and what emerges from such a Iki k m ! asure L s wJlich hay e vet it Is'aS nnT«r!,- P lausib,e . bclWee n oushlng the button B nd an There arc of course except 

just how fashions have changed over fiilfiJliM d nih^, bcen bound U P ' vitfl X is argued that ? en iT r ?™ v , ed P^rmancc is very shori bt,lh sides. There are those a( 

the years. Today, for example the. h f r ma i or economic taken h f !lllcs shou,d be certainly within the lifetime of n m! dcs who Iihvc previously K 

encouragement of sm^ coihSs k i JS nt * there is « %§& industry,, and those in indujjg 

ail thfc- rage. But for much of the merfrina^ballnMrtf' 0 )^^.^ ^ iiollcltus is c iSni ® e to transcend party Iea listic appredntiopoftf^,^ 
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i«h»ic siiviigc or mu ip' 11 * , 
mid drawers of water. Othct sttjj* 
with distiis te. either 11s nn 
force in society or «s un acli't? , 
which gentlemen should 
volved. Mirny who advise in»j; 
cults are prone to the WjL 
industry is lust plain boring 
to the intellectunl stnndnro “ , 
professions. Their distil®® 1 ** 
fed by the atmosphere of 
There are of course except 0 ,. 
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seen for many years as the key to 
prosperity because the British infla- 
tion rate was above that of its major 
competitors. Now a high pound is 
seen as a basis for encouraging effi- 
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HIGHER EDUCATION: ACCESS AND DEMAND 

Through mud and 1“^ 
blood to the green 
fields beyond 

by Peter Scott — 1 — i m m ■■ 

A mood of fatalism seemed to settle 
like a fog over the 38 participants J 

(most of them anyway) in the second V L 

Leverhulme seminar, on the crucial 

question of demand for and access to I \pf | 

higher education, which was held at I ‘ I 

eighteenth century Middleton Halt a 1.1 

dozen miles south of Edinburgh. I I 

Everyone was disposed to object V V 

to the stark statement by John Far- 
rant, planning officer of Sussex Uni- f 

versity, that "there is little prospect I 1 

of a decline in the total size of the 
higher education system by 1990 
being averted”, but almost no one 

seemed disposed to challenge it 

effectively. A last pseudo-pavlovian 

reaction inherited from higher educa- pansion and despite the polytechnics, 
lion’s golden age flickered momen- remained an essentially elite system' 
larily and then died away. and that its fundamental character 

Indeed the most hopeful vision of with its close commitment to 
the future seemed to be one de- academic standards placed considcr- 
scribed in graphic terms by a senior able constraints on the expansion of 
civil servant - “through mud and access. 

blood to the green fields beyond.” ProFessor A. H. Halsey of Oxford 
But even this was too optimistic for sensed this bnrely acknowledged con- 
some who whatever their emotional servatism when he said that what we, 
reservations seemed reconciled intel- the British, wanted was to move 
lectually to the inevitability of a from our present system which 
period of categorical decline. embodied low access and high stan- 

The proceedings of the seminar dards, not to the American pattern 

did not modify substantially this first of high access Bnd low standards, but 

impression. The stuttering age parti- to a (perhaps unattainable, although 
cipation rate was treated as a pro- he did not say so) combination of 
duct of almost divine inevitability high access and high standards. |_ _____ _____ 

which human agency could do little The trouble, as some of the parti- g-^ - 
to effect. Indeed demand for higher cipants including Professor Halsey VI71V*YVI1 
education seemed to be regarded by recognized, is that during the 1980s IjlVlI III] 
many not simply as inevitable in Its higher education may lose its appe- 
(declining) action but impenetrable tite for expansion precisely at a time There was an atmoi 
and even mystical in its cause. Only when society's expectations of educa- siveness surrounding 
a few of the participants really tion as a mechanism of social mobil- demand and access 
seemed to be convinced by down-to- ity may actually increase (because tion - understands 
earth economic interoretations of de- the benign combination of structural on rhe eve of the u 
de, ! 1a L nd - M ost seer ned to change and growth in the economy University Grams G 
reel, almost hopelessly, that society which produced so much mobility Again it was fc 
nad turned against higher education during the 1950s. 1960s, and 1970s Chatham House coi 
in some deep and powerful way, and will be a much less efficient instru- ding direct reporting 
that reduced demand was the mevit- ment in the depression-ridden lack of restraint wo 
w i nd u ,rreverslble outcome - 1980s). improved debate. Bu 

h Vn thlS “ 8 startin 8 P°* nt ft k This unsettling prospect was in the ola hobby horses wt 
nardly surprising that lew positive main wished away by hopeful state- There whs genera 
policy initiatives were forthcoming, ments about higher education not there would be a d< 
On A levels and entry standards it being for everyone. It was left to during the next de 
was generally agreed that the present Richard Hoggart of Goldsmiths’, the squabbles were ovei 
practice if not the policy of most ACACE, Lmesco, and The Uses of decline. It was gli 
universities was unduly restrictive, Literacy, to flay such complacency that it would stem f 
out it also seemed to be generally and by implication the whole drift to causes such as tl 
agreed that looser entry require- restrictive conservatism so alarmingly downturn, a redud 
ments would be unlikely to lead to displayed during the seminar. students which co 

an upsurge of demand, at least from He derided the “noble savage home student coun 
io-vear-olds. The polytechnics and principle” and appealed to the semi- creasing concern an 
colleges were simply ignored or “let nor, and to higher education, never n]e for vocational n 
on with a caution” for marginal to rationalise the inequality of access It was decided th 
liberalism. that prevailed at present. Gloomily met by three optio. 

a simUarly minimalist assessment he stated that Britain was a more the higher educatiot 
was made of the possibility of attract- polarised (and culturally impover- ing it to meet potent 
"?Jl rge L numbers of mature students ished?) society in 1981 than it had or simply recruiting 
EL edu . cation - Again, critic- been in 1945. ver they could be 1< 

prfn#. .• e3a8tin 8 P ract ice of higher Sadly It was an appeal or a battle- There was a stron 

□ucatioii was more than matched by cry that seemed to fall on deaf ears, cutting back, with 

scepticism about the potential de- At the end of the seminar there was concern of maintaii 
™ .. Wltb 8 str ong tenden- more than a suspicion that higher divide and standards 

y among the economists” to regard education bad lost its faith in its cellence. But the m 
enne. reer hi ^J er education as a soft ability to conquer new types of stu- change, although the 
inw?i^ er ® ood rather than a hard dents, that the philosophy of "more able uncertainty as ti 
srment good. means worse” now had a readier be achieved, and 

* nul.-i? 5 j samo w ftb women and audience (not .of course in its red- suspicion that it was 
d«ni*rt S 5 tuden t». Tbs present strong blooded ideological aspect' but rather panlc-sriicken desire 

* tikmii j 1 00 w °men tended'to4je ta a more neutral structural context*) debts wherever’ they- 

daw ^ 88 “h exam P*c °* middle- What was 16 ft unclear wfls the The economists ai 
aue«* W ° men ‘’“ftchirtg-up", and the reason for this drift to conservatism, lists came to blows 
aisciiQ 0l L overseas students was Was it a genuine conservatism, the economic factors ( 
the th» #tt n0st ® K: * , ™ v ?*y* n terms °f belief that while an expansion from mand. Young people 
fc„, ■T eat Jhe present policy of full-cost seven to 15 per cent of the age group and responded to » 
its haitwtwwd viability and could be contained within the and the benefits o 

Pprha .■!? f° r a * d policy. academic tradition an expansion staying on at school i 

. hds rhi? innwr •••'< | «- a- from 15 to say 25 per cent could -not -a..— •:«- ««i 

without irreparable damage? Or was 
it a reaction to the new restrictions 
on resources, the belief that without 
new resources the accommodation of 
“new students” would dilute quality 
rather than add to diversity? 

A lot depends on the answer. If it 
is the first, the prospect is simply of 
“mud and blood" stretching into the 
foreseeable future and perhaps a 
growing dissociation, even tension, i 
between the values of higher educa- i 
tion and the demands of society. If it i 
is the second, the present, combma- i 
tion of fatalism and conservatism 
may be a passing mood, one that will 
lift as we approach the “green fields i 
beyond. M 1 

Leader, page 28 i 


fatalicm ma ? d f efiected not simply 
Prac Sf h L [ eeIing that nothing 
s P tudenfi'.^ d be , done *0 find “new 
but alto 8 Surreptitious 

SSSrSS n t*S B ’ feelin 8 ™ ‘be 

a maiorit! ^ Participants, perhaps 
idS i ? * a PPeared to feel con- 

sSSgfefW! 

uucation, despite the Robbins ex* 



Skirmishes unresolved by debate 


There was an atmosphere of defen- 
siveness surrounding the seminar on 
demand and access to higher educa- 
tion - understandably, as it was held 
on the eve of the unleashing of the 
University Grants Committee letters. 

Again it was held under the 
Chatham House convention, forbid- 
ding direct reporting in the hope that 
lack of restraint would lead to new, 
improved debate. But in the main, the 
old hobby horses were trotted out. 

There was general agreement that 
there would be a decline in demand 
durina the next decade. Hie only 
squabbles were over how much of a 
decline. It was gloomily accepted 
that it would stem from a variety of 
causes such as the demographic 
downturn, a reduction in overseas 
students which could also affect 
home student courses, and an in- 
creasing concern among young peo- 
ple for vocational relevance. 

It was decided that this could be 
met by three options: cutting back 
the higher education system, chang- 
ing it to meet potential new demand, 
or simply recruiting students where- 
ver they could be found. 

There was a strong case made for 
cutting back, with the underlying 
concern of maintaining the binary 
divide and standards of academic ex- 
cellence. But the majority favoured 
change, although there was consider- 
able uncertainty as to how this could 
be achieved, and an underlying 
suspicion that it was motivated ^y a 
pariicf-sfricken desire to . recruit stu- 
deriti wherever’ they could' be found: 
The economists and social scien- 
tists came to blows over how much 
economic factors determined de- 
mand. Young people were aware of 
and responded to economic stimuli 
and the benefits or otherwise of 
staying on at school and moving into 
higher education, said the econom- 
ists. 

Nonsense, said the social scien- 
tists! Things were much more com- 
plex, with personal reasons such as 
home background Qr a desire to 
study a subject as an end in itself 
being completely uncorrelated to 
pragmatic perceptions of the econo- 
mic market. 

Halfway through the seminar, a 
civil servant pointed out that there 
had been a failure to question the 
tacit assumption that it was a good 
thing to increase participation in. 
higher education. “Higher educators 
have got to work out what the Case 
Is for buttressing their own employ- 
ment " by increasing participation 
rates,” he added dniy. This went 


largely unanswered. 

However, there was considerable 
debate over working class participa- 
tion, which had been foiling over the 
past decade, and whether it could or 
should be increased. 

An Open University expert said 
the large number of young people 
who had successfully come through 
an OU course contained far greater 
working class representation than in 
a conventional institution, and many 
were very antagonistic towards the 
conventional education system. 

One participant demanded to 
know why it was reckoned that 
working class school leavers were 
making an irrational choice - they 
might not make much more money 
with an HE qualification. 

Those who found the idea of 
actively rejecting higher education 
unlikely criticized the universities for 
their lack of outreach to the schools 
and further education colleges in 
their areas. One of the biggest disin- 
centives of entry to higher education 
was not knowing what the next step 
involved, they said, and the fact that 
more than 50 per cent of young 
people had no contact with higher 
education was an appalling waste 
with no possible justification. 

Allowing universities to retain 
their traditional forms of entry while 
letting other forms of higher educa- 
tion diversify would “reinforce class 
bias and get universities off the hook 
of having to think mqre Intelligently 

. ^bout entry.” ■ i . ■ i 

There was an unresolved skirmish 
over whether working class participa- 
tion had been inhibited by middle 
class girls who had gone on to university 
or polytechnics because of the de- 
cline in college of education places. 

It was waggishly suggested (hat 
this alternative approach theory 
could be rested by cutting off the 
HND route for boys and seeing what 
happened to them. 

During the search for new struc- 
tures, inspired, perhaps, by the semi- 
nar's venue just outside Edinburgh, 
there were lyrical descriptions from 
English participants of the Scottish 
education system and Its traditional 
encouragement of "IhUs o' pairts" 
and a broad education. 

But it was regretfully admitted 
that, splendid b model as Scotland 
might provide, no government was 
going to change the present English 
system to one year at a low cost 
institution and four years at a high 
cost one. 

There was no such agonising over 
whether it was desirable to increase 


mature student representation. 

It was accepted that whole con 
sid enable changes would have to be 
made lo accommodate mature stu- 
dents, demand for them was a great 
unknown. Far from damping things 
down, this led to warnings mat (on 
much caution was no virtue - the 
Open University had been a highly 
successful gamble. 

Mature entry had implications for 
entrance requirements, and there 
was fairly wide agreement (hat uni- 
versities in particular should be mak- 
ing their requirements more flexible 
to encourage minority access. 

“The universities are much more 
conscious of their academic stan- 
dards than their social responsibil- 
ity,” was one stem comment. 

Positive discrimination was scarce- 
ly touched on, however, and there 
was the caveat that moving on a 
large scale from selective entry to- 
wards open access could make higher 


education virtually impossible to plan 
and control, and could end up com- 
pletely undermining the Robbins 
principle of response to demand. 

But the university entrance re- 

S [uiremen(s of two A levels came in 
or heavy criticism in any case. It 
was, alleged a participant, a mere 
device to regulate distribution of 
places and ensure that not everyone 
in Oxbridge was upper middle elms. It 
would make very Utile difference were it 
abolished altogether. ' 

A. levels, were not even a reason- 
able predictor, said another. While 
an A level in maths was a fairly good 
index of ability for a maths course, 
the correlation in social sciences was 
practically zero. 

Quite how one changed things was 
never resolved after a neat bit of 
buck-passing when the academics 
announced that DES grants could he 
very flexible, but that this hud never 
been pul in operation. 

Throughout the conference, there 
was a tendency lo equate higher 
education with the universities, 
although a dear need was identified 
to pay much more attention to fur- 
ther education and indeed to erode the 
division between advanced and non- 
cdvanccd FE. 

A final plea from the chairman for 
an idea of what academics were pre- 
pared to trade off for the soke of 
incrensed access met with little re- 
sponse. The seminar was not notable 
for proposing solutions - it was saf- 
er, it seemed, to look at problem 
areas without linking them up. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION ACCESS AND DEMANDH^HBBBBHI 

Graduate Playing the applications 

Since 1962/63, ihe year hefore (he 

1 w.,°i bl ? S rL ’ P ° rt ’ , l S e l n, i n,ber of home AGE PARTICIPATION RATE NUMBER OF 10-TEAR 

AVnODIIC students in publicly-funded higher ,, 

vAvCvlliJ education in England and Wales has I por rwil 

_ grown hy about Lift per cent from / \ 

/^Atvirkwi^l 273, onu to some 633,(11X1 in 1980/81. / \ ^ V 

Qcllldnn (These, ami all other figures exclude / \ \ 

*'* AAV * students on short courses and in / > \ 

adult education. J The annual growth X > 

rate of about eight and a half per 

cent in the 1960s was nor maintained 
T " ,e 1970s. but, even so. thanks to 
the Open University, was still 
fn , ur P er cent a y«r up to I 
1978/79. Again thanks to the OU, I 
the proportion of part-timers was the 


■»n ihsi „.,^ | j 


numbers gamj 


As Government studentships now 
support between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of home graduate stu- 
dents, it is the numbers provided of 
these that mainly determine the stu- 
dents’ numbers. A rapid expansion 
began in 1957, when the numbers of 


AGE PARTICIPATION RATE 


NUMBER OF 10-VEAR-OLDS 



•■»nmwa. n mpiu cxpcinsion 

began m 1957, when the numbers of V"°" v ' *gam tnanks to the OU, 
studentships in science and technolo- the proportion of part-timers was the 

gy began to be increased rapidly same > . 3S P er “nt- at both dates, but K i , 

from year to year nnd awards free of IS?.?. 1 down lo 27 P er cent in 1969/70. '■» Hire 

any parental contribution were first w,th fo e move away from evening to 

given in die arts. At the same lime. . ,nor . e m tensive part-time day courses 

studentships became available for "i «w public sector, the pioporlinn in FO colfcees con I in n.^ I m r .\.. . 
taught courses in science and tech- f ^ ^dent effort’ wrficl, comes about 0 per n ^ 97 n /77 h ,V 

■ IlMEiEE" h “ O^'y with the growih tnainlv in^-GCE 


taught courses in science and tech- 
nology. In the social sciences, the 
most rapid growth came immediately 
after the setting up of the Social 
Science Research Council in 1966. 

As far as one can judge, there 
have always, since 1945, been more 
graduates wanting studentships than 
awards available, except, in some 
years, in taught courses in science 
and technology nnd in the schemes 
developed to encourage scientists to 
do industrial research. 

The students are mainly drawn to 
postgraduate study in interest in a 
particular subject, the wish to do 
research and unwillingness lo leave 
the known world of the university 


part-timers has probably in- 
eu slightly. 


with the growth mainly in non-GCE 
courses, compensating in some mca- 


rr rst j: D ^r ioriof,herei '-‘^ 

which statistics are collected system- Soub^S' t^ToA^ A lev ^ s 
atically. A substantial nZS ] ^ 0s to 14 cent, 


The proportion of the relevant age 
group gaining two or more A levels 
doubled m the 1960s to 14 per cent, 


students A s,a^g n » al bdow “i 1 !?* lm f °V e0rs '' movin, 
postgraduate level have already P er . ceat ,n foe mid-70s and 

gained n qualification In H S“ [?"“”& ‘ here ' 0f «*ool leav- 
education. Among full-time degree fion ha<? *h 3 8 V 5w,ng P ro P or - 
students, the proportion is at Eri !h?„ . e "JP!°yment rather 

about five per cent, with around 85 21 per SenTin^^?"^ educat,0 ! ,: 
percent holding two or more A level 197? Thi\ 29 Cent ,n 

passes (and no higher uualificatinnst m/rv-a e ? d h ° een more 

S35J5K5S 


“S'®; co *»r*s ''I science arid uc * r «- wwrao. l„«= P . UHW111U1JS olc et|U1Ynic 
engineering are vocational motives of r 9 ll ghlv 15 per cent and 50 per cent cent 
w,th the balance including Entrants TTi ere 


any importance. 

J 1 *?. UBi'wraiH'e* and polytechnics 
and their staffs want graduate stu- 
dents largely to fulfil their prime 
purpose of advancing and dissemi- 
nating knowledge. There arc both 

Pleasure :mW ■ ... . ■ 


™c 5f'S5 SSiTS wiSnTh“ re rf‘ huS - ,hrce mai " tre "ds 

HND courses). ONC/D anT n S?* tbe . cduca bona! system behind 
terniediate professional qualifi^ EmuD emlriE^P 0 ^? ° f th ,f a S e 
nous. Among parl-tinie students (i!- education; 8 fulM,me h, fi her 


less than two ~A level passes by 
the raising of entry standards; 


Ulr " s uugciy ,u M|C11 c 

2V advancing and di.ssemi- f '°m. Among part-time students (in- education' 
noting knowledge. There arc both eluding the Open University) over nwhJ ' . 

? n f prcsti8 , c ' in 'caching 40 . P e . r «"t already hold higher been ElJn f° l n,ry has 

graduate students, and in some fields education qualifications, and may be less i for , those Wlth 

? re d, . e mcftns through which t -' ss thlin H quarter have two or more thl* i v tWO r A * evel P asses by 

d .° .««' K A levels Iheir hieheTSfata ra “' nS ° f eMry s *“" d ««is; 

To judge hy the limited published * iL,,,ce roughly 1 27,1)00^ and 9(1 fviri ,-»« , u 

&e Treasury seems In have P ca (’ ,c Parted full- und part-time “ jSf p, JP® rtlon of ,l ] e age group 

beep persuaded to dKburse funds hy coursc s respectively j n 1976 h ut » dunng compulsory school- 

SS Si ’SSL&J**?* SUSl^K: '? Teiied’orn ,eveI ^ ha * 


1806 i n-jf) 


(c.ii'Iilt training, and dnco then has 
been mainly to other courses in the 
public sector. The ratio of men in 
women has remainlv fairly omsUmt 
nt around 611:40, ami the women ate 
on average older than Ihe men. 

I rnbably a larger proportion of ma- 
ture students than of other students 
are in the social sciences and huma- 
nities. 

The Age Participation Rale for 
young entrants to part-time higher 
education can be estimated at 1.6 
per cent and 2.3 per cent in 1976, a 
much smaller rate of increase than 

rSJ"Sn U,,e ' Ma,ure students com- 
prise 80 per cent of the part-time 
entrants and. as already stated, many 

fwf n "VW cnlrnn, s. Even with 
nf ™ P!- n Un,ve «"y. only u quarter 
of part-timers arc on degree courses; 
the majority are on directly vocation- 
al courses m the public sector. 

Recent, years have seen women's 
participation in post-secondary 
education catching up with men’s 3 , 
Ine ratios quoted below are the 
ratio of women to 100 men. 

Since 1980 girls have been as likely 
as boys to leave school with five or 
more O levels. In the last couple of 


(2) the proportion of the age nrouD vears ihw i,7 u .'k. , “‘ , "?. V Y U I ,,|: ol 


^ 0pl * .) V|lh higher" de- •»«= ..u WB ollu oul 

Sn1vlUu» d » es P ec,a ^the need for of h, B her education nre clearly far 

dowS of y rLt aC ^ CrS ^ T nrst * towing ,- ore com P I « ‘ban the official statis- 
down of the speed of growth cam? tl cs reveal, 

Full-time students who entered 


drevl 1 ni ! C0 L mm,ttce - in 1966. . . r . ul, * u "' c siuaems who entered 
onhe hriahMc. th 5 cxccssive share 5jp her education when aged under 
fhV ,.n; r gh “ l Braduates staying in 21 comprise two-thirds of the ‘load’ 

SLJES^Ste- and u [he virtual ft ne S tCd by home slud ents. Th e « 

wxasauon oi Ehe prnuiit l are the *»mran«e ...l ^ 


leVe " ed 0ff; “ 197W77, because day release 

(3) the proportion of those who pass ly mS !2 y STVh-“ "r 11 ■!?* 
two or more A levels and leave ?om™ or Z- a J .° . e ' r ^ cn,er ' 
fbr employment ha. grown. h, 

Explanation for trends (2) and (3) Seri nnl,l B " ls WCro more ilkd y to 


MssatioThf h S ' and c - he '**001 fS? e , rated b y " omc students. The* 
from ?Q 7 ? f . h 8 row L h ,n numbers are ,. tl J e entrants to whom the Age 
IEL 1972 ? u BB«ts thnt arguments par "clpation Rate (ARP) calculated 

fonaer “ft??™, nceds ” by l , he D f S Vhil being he 

longer so convincing. number of such entrants as a neriW 

. Employer needs are better judged ^ 1S : y ® ar olds >n the P SSie 

. VAQT 11,^ 4 PP ff np r.r *. oi R,:, n ;„\ 


^?he ar i97“5°the n 1'6 S old^^ge both^Mfi^ftSi; 71,0 r, ' ,lio j « 
groups expanded, and O an°d» “ Sg” £ 


nceas are heller judged ,M » C 'H-yeor olds in the same 
• L r hC 'L aCt '° nS 1 j* 10 ^ snrv oys of X Cflr ', Th fi APR (for Great Britain) 

of tmDiovmpn?S d the ^FWlmenl I960 and 1970 

.t-rn P«°yi1ie nl s survey of 1970 ■ roni 7 cent to 14 ner cent i 
graduates shows that, seven years P^ked at 14.2 per cent in 197 ? !^ 
from graduation, with « few eE M 'o 12.4 per «n” in (m 'JS 
hons (notably for Masters deor— c 1!. remained steAdv Th.rtU-.JfZS « nd 


soT’ir^eep 1 t’h^t^esholcte’fhe Sta^and 0 ™™' 11 . 6 ' . lrillnln 8' s '•'xpnu- 

S*srs&,* A h ii 

972. thoogh this g w^ld W be expected S.^dfh",'^ 1 '"- I f " 10 
to Increase demand for sixth form tpS!,, ’ lhe . raUo shows n consis- 
places Thirdty comprehensive re™ to 7 ^ upward Progression, from 62 
ganreation was largely, undertaken in ti.J • . , 


from graduation, with a few eJceo- fel! t0 12.4 per cent in 1979 SfJ 
5* Tno^bly for Masters degree??, remained steady. The Qualified Pn? 
■SSt5f"iy ) ' ^P o/ers pni| more ««pntion Rale (QPR) Ts 
emin™ experience in «di cntnml i perelnJaoe S 

thBrt r ° f P ° Slgradu;,te piles' 1 fo eV ih® tW ° ° r more A ^evel 
_•«. « S h 0rt ^ 


full-time courses to give their Pm" 
£*! kinds of IStSt 


§"3fi."£5 lassars-si 

all0 I! s of new rech- qualifications than two a S 

srzztr,* grg** i 


potential growth area is courses tn 


TV l,e ,asl W years are ex- 
cluded. these rates show much smal- 

£ r i9» : to h So < 2£ R fromR8 x er cem 

L^iiSLSff«S:-«LL l fe 4 Hi 


few* vorv^ 3 ‘ S - pr0bal,le ihnt only a A ""nuur siaj 
Vpcn -<: 0 j 3 *’ Tornis of study Mfondary sch! 
SSS.. 5 * J “ SI, 5«J on any but thi ™ sl "B of the i 
^ A c ' T? c ^ e are * however ( ® 72 to that at 
° ae ^ ( W m ^ nis f pr some postgradu- examinations ni 
Brii-il? 2 ,,e IS thal trough it t,on of school, 

. a !* fe 10 . make some can- more Q level t 
S 11 *P imernaftonal scholarship. r °se from 1 
Another, is that, by civine selucr^d '^1 to 22.1 per 
Students an enjoyable experience it !P ore slowly to 


A smulur stagnation is apparent in 
secondary schooling. DcSSf 
™ s '"* 9f Ihe school leaving agc ip 
1972 to that at which the first public 
examinations are taken, the pE 
Hon of school, leavers, with five or 


places.Thirdiy comprehensive reor- to 75 r — 

ganization was largely undertaken in ti ’ 

the 1970s. 8 y kcn m . T1,e ratios for mature and part. 

in/part?S 1^?^ ovc^Sn 

p sc h frr^ i et f r,e l Thl ira £ p,,r '- ,lmc Cl " 

ales, and that the student mainten ^ cont, numg in full-time 

smk ftjj’&jastg s '-"MEasws'a 

» h 4 s U“, e 5.& MhT S S3* “-BTSJS 

employment seems not 10 hsve been Thi io™, pp f d 13001 of "bllily from 

b !' ,er ,U! " iEeti 


""ii m tilt* ace gruun 

fall m the age Kroup’s si2e ?S Jj 

f ‘V affect the iiSfS 

,,I,K * m «V remove arlifidalSls 

access to o | cve | 

Mammg two m more A W T«' 1 W 
flu; latter dropped between 1 ^% 

i'! ld 

k « ws ; ?«' llw 1 eduction in O i,S 
A level entrants 

excluding ^unqujjfo, 
tLiiilier-ir.iiiium entrant is 
guiile lor the Lire. ZiffS} 
with the APR, has recovered s& 
1,1 ll,L ‘ last two years, espcdS 
w«>men. ‘Calehing up’ olS 
"oil by women is of course a cS 
point. Dm the women who get n* 
or more A levels are concentratedt 
me non-science streams which t‘ 
lower participation rates. Hcj' 
sence of any shift towards ids' 
and maths., or science only, ca- 
iy76/77’s figures, account fora 
per cent more mole than fin 
qualified school leavers estn : 
mghcr education. The rising pn»- 
linn of children born intoswuldti 
ses I and H is not recorded fcfe : 
Hie early 1 971 Is. and may noth; 
any effect on higher edutttioik 
fore the end of the present ded 
Many imponderables surround h’ 
competing claims of the labour? 
ket. The rise in juvenile cans 
relative to adult cannot goouS 
finitely (though maintenance p 
could continue to trail). The ndi 
of 17 and 18 year old school bn 
may soon drop in ahsolutem 
and their murket value mwrel 
mnjor commercial and puttie i 
ployorx still want lo rectal i 
among the belter of them, fe 
other hand, perhaps over 1 to? 
period, the }>resence of graft 
who of late years have euB 
occupations still mainly Ihe pw 
"f sixth form leavers become t® 
ns gradiintcs und non-graduaW^ 
jiete for middle-level posts; ad 
major professions may push « ^ 
wards an all-grailunte entry. 1“ 
progress of the national eoa^ 
filings over all these speculatfoo," 
u figure must be hazarded, it 
he that the APR is unlikely lo ^ 

14 pur cent again before, say. ® 

«r 1987. that is, to be mu' ^ 
above the low variant of J97S. 

. Wluit will happen to mature n* - 
tune cntrimta is even more s 
live. Continuation of the 
years’ doubling In the next l 5fi 
would allow the APR far l 
olds to ruiunin at its present K 
without the total nf home MJ J 
tranls fnl ling I A sluggish QJ*® 
the niisi dccudc means that r 


n ibe 

ied htL'" 6 

b ^? r , - eril !f afl .? n ' . Thougl) the dif- 


ffi^l^ trtbp0dn d f "leisured 

jXr^u'S' &" kl Sv,if! g’SpwSoStK Ca Clfls' 

gSWE "332T 

forms and ' content nf 8 ,o me General s classes l tt ini» 


without me imm 01 wmi* ■-• Sl h 
Iranis fallingl A sluggish Or*® 
the niisi dccude moans that 
portion of ‘qualified' non*® 
in successive cohorts of 21 /-. 
olds has not dropped; but 
many of those people will p ® 
competition of graduates in j* 
jobs sufficiently to lake a 
course is questionable. 

Open University suggests rML. 
demand mav l>c for part-tun 1 . 
education, of more diverse fo/u^v 
great dqa| ,of part-time work 
may ” be' called ‘second-bile 
than ‘sccond-chance’ higher ^ 
tion. because the entrants.^ 
have an advanced quahfican^ - { 
professions become all ( 

fe.g., engineering and teaenmg'^ j 
demand for topping UP j' 

gree level may arop and be I 1 


“S7, 0 ''SJg&y . of life’ In Bnlajn <! pro DnDly „ L ., 0 slBaoy 

OradwlS! CJVJ fi‘ 2a "’on. frow: then. Furthermore. '.mare of 
Sera aad 0rt B al,er * cs - *° q Uf,l jfyingare leaving ihoSl 
llfat n w«, SE. hpl ras .’ are SProething -h®* 81 ® Cl «enng the sixth form and 
!!-n _ a country, and we are fl . re no '. choosmg FE colleges as an 


* W H V 1 aLiiuvi. ivnvcih. Wlin I 1 V#» rtr 

more O. level for C$E gride' I) nas- E ner k en ‘ry .standards for q° ua iS f f P® r «nl In 

ses rose from 15.3 per cent in lS«n/ eaV j F ^ ^ aVe nse n, we .find that thp«B 8nd i??» r . Work ' n 8*class studpmc /«, ' 7* “” , * ,a “ u ,U1 H u '‘ ‘' r 'j,iA itt p 
■ 61 to 22.1 per cent in 1970/71 then jQ 7 n d ^ Qr j^ e "diversities iq the mid MS ^ V) as 3 per cent in!? S « ^ essiona i education - wh ^ 
more slowly to 23.7 Wr cent in 1976/ i* nd and afre r S present form (probably) g °S 

*°“ " m,nli,uins “ ^ ^ &«Ta ,r.vS s*- c&srsiVfijs I 

vocational subjects has Iwnd.and Wales is lii?^fe r E PB' successor, there is E 


J°. r ^P8' 'ts successor, there 

rod, partlClDStinn nf o , in. 


lliat a weallhy country, and vve are 
s ill a wealthy country, ought to be 
able to afford. Bui there is nothing 

many fl^8UIT1C,,, ,hn * le,,s how 

Ernest Rudd 


Hence"’’, for A J«v«l * ™ u „ e ™ 
Hence, as most sixth formers have 

five or more O levels, the proportion 

*!h 17 ' y f lir ' o!d l Sl . s,i11 'n school, has 
followed a similar line, fixed at 
around 20 - 21 per cent since 1970/71 
The proportion on full-time courses 
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Why some stay on while others leave 


This is how Alan Gordon introduced 
his paper on the factors affecting the 
educational choices of young people. 

“I have attempted to summarize 
what I regard as some of the more 
important research findings on the. 
factors which influence the demand 
for post-compulsory education. I 
have obviously been selective about 
just what evidence is included and 
what is not - it is, after all, a fairly 
big field. My paper is divided into 
three main sections. 

“The first part I have loosely 
called sociological, but it is particu- 
larly concerned with the ways in 
which home background is an impor- 
tant determinant of just who does, 
and who does not, stay on at school 
after the minimum school-leaving 
age and who goes on to higher 
education. As far as social class is 
concerned, I reproduce evidence - 
all of it very well-known - to demon- 
strate that British higher education 
in 1981 is hardly any more repre- 
sentative of the population at large 
than 10 years, 20 years or 50 years 
ago - this in spite of a threefold 
expansion of the higher education 
system since the early 196Us. 

“In addition, it can be shown that 
most working-class drop-out occurs 
at 16; and that if we are all con- 
cerned about the differential propen- 
sities of young people from different 
home backgrounds to continue their 
studies, then it is in (he years before 
and just after the secondary school 
leaving age that public policies 
should be first directed, rather than 
at higher education - that comes 
later. 


m Q S n ? S0CI0, °8 lcaI aspect of the de- 
mand for post-compulsory education 
not considered in my paper which 
might be worthy of sorhe^iscusSon 
here, is the gross under- 
representation of some ethnic minor- 
ity groups in the higher levels of 
education. Recently the Ramplon 
Committee report highlighted this 
point: research from 1978-79 showed 
only one per cent of West Indians 
going on to a full-time degree 
course. In the paper I note the 
advantages conveyed by the chance 
of birth, as a male, into a profession- 
al family. To be female, working 
class and black means that your 
chances of going on to higher educa- 
tion are so remote as to be almost 
meaningless. 

“In tne second part of my paper J 
discuss some aspects of the influence ' 
of the school on young people's edu- 
cational aspirations and intentions. I 
focus particular attention on the 
ways in which it is thought that 
structural changes in the organization 
of schooling - I am thinking particu- 
larly here of comprehensivization - 
the ways in which these structural 
changes might influence the demand 
for upper secondary and higher 
education. The evidence on the in- 
fluence of comprehensive reform is 
rather ambiguous. Certainly it was 
thought that if secondary education 
institutions did not cut their pupils 
off from post-compulsory opportuni- 
ties then we would expect to see 
both more pupils and different kinds- 
of pupils staying on into sixth forms, 
further and higher education. We 
have yet to see this - although as I 
noted, the evidence is somewhat 
ambiguous. 


“In the third part of my paper I 
have assembled a summary of re- 
search relating to the influence of 
economic factors on the educational 
choices of young people. It has to be 
pointed oul - and this is something 
that appears to be frequently forgot- 
ten - that staying on at school, or 
going bn to higher education, is not 
without cost to the young people 
concerned and their parents. And 
that families have different abilities 
to bear these costs. I have yet to be 
aven a convincing rationale for, on 
the one hand, the provision of grants 
to higher education students, but, on 
the other, virtually nothing for those 
who stay on after 16. 

“In addition, of course, we now 
have a veritable jungle of awards, 
grants and benefits For those who 
quit school at 16. The thesis discus- 
sed in the third part of my paper is 
that young people are aware of and 
respond to economic stimuli, and to 
their perceptions of the costs and 
benefits associated with staying on or 
leaving school. 


Finally, I attempt to draw out 
some policy issues from Ihe paper as 
3 whole. In 1978 the Department of 
Education and Science published a 
discussion paper on the future of 
higher education. In an article on 
this discussion document I criticized 
the DES’s “neutral" approach by 
commenting that the DES saw itself 
at thut time as a passive force, rather 
than as an initiator of action - a 
catalyst. 1 felt then, and still feel, 
that access to higher education can 
be improved, demand cam be stimu- 
lated and participation by under- 
represented groups in all forms of 
post-compulsory education, both full- 


time and part-time, can be increased. 
Only two weeks ago Lady Young 
appealed for more young people to 
be encouraged to stay nn in fun-time 
education after the age of 16. Mere 
appears are surely not enough. And 
inis firings me to my final comments. 

“We have put a lot of work, into 
preparing papers for this seminar. 
The Society tor Research into High- 
er Education and the Lancaster Insti- 
tute have Laboured long and hard to 
get this series of discussion groups 
off the ground. Lcvcrhulme is pul- 
ling a lot of money into the inquiry. 
And most of you nave travelled vast 
distances to be hear. If we only 
concern ourselves with the relatively 
short-term we’ve all wiisted our time. 
In uur discussions 011 demand and 
access we have to push our horizons 
beyond the latest public expenditure 
white paper and consider the long- 
term: as Keynes is a dirty word right 
now we can feel justified in forget- 
ting his maxim that in the long run 
we re all deadl At the DES and in 
government circles short-term plan- 
ning - planning? - might be the 
order of the day, but for the pur- 
poses of this inquiry and for today’s 
discussions especially, we just have 
to tHke a long view. 

“At the end of iny paper I com- 
ment that the Government of 1981 
and the DES have virtually no edu- 
cational policies for 16-19 education 
nr for higher education, other than 
the general economic policy to re- 
duce public expenditure on both. [ 
dare say that representatives from 
the DES will conic back to me on 
that one. But I am hoping that for 
the rest nf today we can do much 
better!” 


Uniform standards of excellence and elitism 
have barred ‘wider access 9 to higher education 


Britain's universities, polytechnics 
ami colleges still make up an essen- 
uadly elite system of higher education 
which places great constraints on 
wider access. Professor Martin Trow, 
director of the Centre for Studies in 
High Education, told the seminar. 

He aded that both conservatives 
and progressives in Britain shared 
three key assumptions: that entry to 
higher education should be gained by 
evidence of academic Qualification : 
that the academic standards of in- 
stitutions which award degrees 
should be uniformly high; and that 
high standards were best maintained 
by holding up the strongest institu- 
tions as models. 

“While it is recognized that not 
every scientist can bo a Nobel prize 
winner, it is taken as a norm that 
work of world class can be expected 
M every university and that the dif- 
ferences in this respect are differ- 
ences in degree and not in kind,” he 
said. 


The high and common standards 
thill marked British universities and 
polytechnics ultimately rested on 
resources like “rich staff/sludent 
ratios, for so many years tenaciously 
and indeed successfully defended at 
or near 8 to 1 through decades of 
economic hardship’’ and on the re- 
latively rich provision of buildings, 
libraries, laboratories and so on. 

Professor Throw emphasized the 
importance in Britain of a network 
of structures, organisations, norms 
nnd patterns of behaviour which 
were tightly interlocking and mutual- 
ly supportive. This network was held 
in place not just by habit but by a 
continuing conviction of what a uni- 
versity was and how it should work. 

The result was great constraints 
were placed on wider access. 

“You can try to increase the total 
numbers in (he system, more or less 
successfully as Britain did during the 
1960s, or try to modify the social 
composition of entrants to higher 


education, increasing the numbers of 
the umiur-icprcsented groups, either 
of class or of ethnic origin. You can 
also try to modify the age distribu- 
tion and bring more mature students 
into the system and try to bring in 
more part-time working students.” 

But Professor Throw added: “As 
long as one is meeting high standards 
both for entry and for successful 
completion of work toward the de- 
gree, the network of institutional and 
normative forces sketched will make 
any substantia] changes in the num- 
ber or the kinds of students that you 
admit very difficult." 

He warned against assuming too 
easily that American experience 
could be translated into British prac- 
tice. The transfer of social tech- 
nology from one culture to another 


was always exceptionally difficult and 
sometimes counterproductive. 

In the United States higher educa- 
tion had always been so dominated 
by its broad social functions and by 


Forging future 

overseas 

admissions 

Future policy on the admission of 
overseas students must take Into 
account the passible effect of further 
reductions In overseas students on the 
viability of courses and so on oppor- 
tunities for British students, Mrs 


Maureen 

seminar. 


Woodhqll, warned 


market forces (hat the question was I 
how the system could cope with 
issues of competence, performance 
and achievement. 

For Britain, the problem of higher 
education might be to find ways to 
increase its links with the larger so- 
ciety, how to strengthen its popular 1 
functions, but in America the prob- I 
lem was how to maintain the integri- 
ty of institutions and their commit- 
irient to academic values in the face 
of powerful social and market forces. 

Professor Trow ended his paper 
with a suggestion that there should 
be a concrete proposal to establish 
an open-door full-time degree- 
granting university in Britain. 

“Can we do the kind of analysis of 
such a proposal - its costs, its 
academic forms and structures, its 
political feasibility, etc. - that would 
improve the chances for successful 
social action? After the pleasures of 
reflection, even academics might find 
it rewarding to be efficacious. ” 


She pointed out that overseas 
students were heavily concentrated in 
some geographical and subject areas. 
While they made up only 7 per cent 
of undergraduates, they made up 36 
per cent of all postgraduates. In some 
institutions more than a third of stu- 
dents were from overseas; In others 
fewer than 3 per cent. 

They were also heavily concen- 
trated In science, technology and en- 
gineering courses. More Ibnn half of 
the overseas postgraduates In these 
subjects were on courses on which 
British students were in a minority. 

Mrs Woodhall explained that 
although the number of overseas 
students had trebled between 1958 
and 1978 (and ns n percentage of all 
students from 5.6 per cent In 1971 to 
L1.4 per cent In 1978/791, there was 
some evidence that Ihe quolq policy 
adopted by the last Labour Govern- 
ment ml glit have worked given suf- 
ficient time. 

She admitted that a recent study 
by Professor Mark Blaug has shown 
that even after making the most 
generous assumptions about the econ- 
omic benefits brought by overseas 
students, their net cost exceeded these 
benefits. Although marginal costs for 
extra students were usually lower 
than average costs in higher educa- 
tion, especially In arts and social sci- 
ence, many overseas students were 
concentrated in very expensive post- 
graduate courses in science anti en- 
gineering. 

However, Mrs Woodhall claimed 
that, although unquantUlable In any 
precise way, the presence of overseas 
students did bring Important positive 
benefits to Britain. She endorsed the 
Idea that any expenditure on sub- 
sidizing overseas students from poor- 
er countries should be an element In 
our externa] relations budget not the 
education budget. 

One of the difficulties before the 
Introduction of foil cost fees was that 
all overseas students received an In- 
discriminate subsidy regardless of 
Iheir country of origin. There had 
been a shift away from poorer Com- 
monwealth countries towards richer 
countries, particularly the oil- 
producing countries, in the overall 
composition of the overseas student 
body. 

Mrs Woodhall concluded that an 
Important advantage of foil cost fees 
was that they could be more easily 
linked with a policy of selective aid to 
poor students. 


Wooing mature students is ‘best defence against cuts’ 



mature students. Taken foil lime 
they demand a considerable commit- 
ment fn rhoney; taken part time a 
considerable commitment in years; 
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If there was to be a stronger voca- other entry tests which could help 
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“ Emitted, however, it demand Were offset by flnanaal fac- fectors were decidedly ambiguous, t j me advanced further education question mark" hung over his entire 
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of m.V e “ y 10 exnmilie the question tors which seemed to forecast a dc- Dr Squires pointed out. qualifications, full-time vocational 

lian tUr |i entry fo ,tJ higher educa- crease. There was a groundswell of suji- courses and non-certlficated voca- 

tute a S r i?i st “ den,s d fo not consti- - There was still no standard uni- port for paid educational leave, but tional short courses, perhaps at the 


to hdilf P asl dCcade was used to try chances of getting a grant depended increase over the next decade under higher education for those who work 
tfip n P rorocast demand, it showed on the policy and finances of the the impact of technological Iitnova- in the system, they may not occupy 
number of mature students in student’s local authority. lion, foe emphasis would be on voca- quite such a key position as regards- 


paper in the form of doubts about 

g overnment policy on higher educa- 
on, including mature entry. 

Any cuts would be likely to damp 
down potential mature demand, for 
if people were aware that higher 
education was being cut back, they 
would be more hesitant in applying 
for it. 
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If friendship is about sharing one's 
most valuable assets with one's fel- 
lows, then Britain must surely get 
the Friend of the Year award from 
American, Australian and Canadian 
universities colleges and schools. 

Rarely can any country have 
voluntarily decided to transfer such a 
massive amount of goodwill from 
itself to its friends and; rivals, as has 
Britain in Bast and South Hast Asm 
over the matter of full -cost fees over- 
seas students. Although I have per- 
sonally been spending a considerable 
amount of time in Che past year 
studying the overseas student ques- 
tion, I confess I was not wholly pre- 
pared for the depth of reaction to 
British policy encountered in 
Malaysia and Hongkong. 

Almost every day of my recent 
visit there was some reference in the 
press to the level of fees in Britain, 
and to the fact that a massive switch 
of interest to Canada, the United 
States and Australia was taking 
place. A quick scanning of the 
Malaysian English language press for 
the past few months reveals such 
headlines as: 

Boom-time for Canadian Colleges 
Our students To take Canada by 
storm' 

Team to tell all about US higher 
education 

Oh, America! Musa returns - sing- 
ing prnises of the Varsity El Dora- 
do (Dntuk Musa Hitam is the 
Mnluysinn Minister of Education) 
Musa: let's forget about British 
U's 

Students: no more to UK - Gov- 
ernment takes tough line over fees 
increase and Britain's stubborn* 
stand 

Switch from British to Canadian 
Us 

Looking for entry into Indian uni- 
versities? 

Envoy: Saudis welcome Malaysian 
students 

Number of students to UK cut by 
half: Government doubling spon- 
sorship to universities in America 
Australia to take in 1500 of our 
students 

In the course of nearly three weeks 
in Hongkong, there were over a 
dozen headlines in the South China 
Corning Post referring to Britain's 
fee policy and the financing of over- 
seas students in Britain. 

Both countries have been in the 
“big league" when one thinks of ex- 
port of students to Britain. Malaysia, 
with 15,500 students in Britain in 
1978/79 was the largest single sender 
of students to the UK, and Hong- 
kong, With 5,500, was fourth com- 
ing tiehind Malaysia, Iran and Ni- 
geria. But there are interesting differ- 
ences in the past pattern of flow 
worldwide from .the- two places. 


How to lose friends and 


influence abroad 


According to Unesco figures for 
1976, Hongkong, was in fact just 
above Malaysia in the overall league 
table of exporting countries, Hong- 
kong being fourth (behind Iran, the 
United States and Greece) and 
Malaysia fifth. Hongkong then had 
far more students in the United 
States and Canada, even though it is 
a British dependency: while in the 
case of independent Malaysia the 
overwhelming majority of the stu- 
dents have been coming to Britain 
until now. 

It seems as if any orientation to- 
wards Britain will change in the 
future, unless British policy is changed. 
Already (he signs of a shift arc 
there. At the level of the private 
student Britain is effectively pricing 
herself out of the market by the high 
cost of tuition fees and of living 
expenses. In both Malaysia and Hong- 
kong the number of educational en- 
quiries at British Council offices 
about courses in Britain has fallen 
quite dramatically, while enquiries to 
other countries have risen. In the 
first two months of this year for 
example the number of enquirers at 
the British Council office in Hong- 
kong had fallen by 40 per cent 
compared with 12 months ago. By 
contrast the flow of visitors to the 
US Institute of International Educa- 
tion office was more than 10 per cent 
up on a year ago - 8,016 for Janu- 
ary, March 1981 as against 6,980 for 
the same period in 1980. Official 
figures for the issue of student visas 
from Hongkong show the UK num- 
bers down from 4,434 in April 1979 
to March 1980 to only 2,65 7 a year 
later, while the corresponding, Cana- 
dian figures were up from 2,627 to 
4,040. 

It is not only the private student 
but also the official nominee who 
may be deflected. The Malaysian 
Government has been so annoyed by 
Britain's refusal to listen to its case 
that it has publicly threatened to 
send no more sponsored students to 
Britain. While l was in Kuala Lum- 
pur the Minister of Education invited 
all the agencies sponsoring students 
to meet nim the following week: the 
student adviser in Washington was to 
be there, but not the man from Lon- 
don. In Hongkong too, even though 
the Government sees the necessity 
for much of the student traffic still to 
eo to the UK because of the similar- 
ity of professional structures and has 


Peter Williams 
discovers a hostile 
reaction overseas to 
Britain’s overseas 
student fees policy. 


announced a loan scheme to help 
Hongkong students in Britain, there 
is active exploration of alternative 
possibilities in the States. 

Neither Malaysia nor Hongkong 
can be numbered among the poor 
countries of the world: indeed both 
have a record of rising prosperity 
ami continuing growth. There are 
many individuals and families who 
can afford the new level of fees and 
the Governments could also find the 
money if they were not irritated with 
British policy and more conscious of 
possibly better value elsewhere. 


What saddens Britain's many friends 
- and the extensiveness of the British 
connection through education among 
senior civil servants and ministers is 
extraordinarily impressive - is the 
sense that Britain no longer values 
the close relationship. Why else 
should she introduce tne policy with- 
out consultation? Why else should 
she turn a totally deaf ear to the 
representatives of Malaysian minis- 
ters or of the Governor of Hong- 
kong. Sir Murray Madehose? What 
does the dependent status of Hong- 
kong mean if her students are trea- 
ted as foreigners in the Mother 
■ Country itself? Not only that, but 
the overseas departments of France 
are treated differently, and - horror 
of horrors to the people of Hong- 
kong - if Portugal were to become 
associated with the European Com- 
munity, students from Macau would 
pay home student fees while those 
from Hongkong would be classed as 
foreigners. Why should students 
from Germany which fought on the 
other side in the War be treated 
more favourably by Britain than 
those from Malaysia and Hongkong 
which suffered at the hands of Japan 
partly because of their British con- 
nection? These things cause resent- 
ment which is fanned by further an- 
xieties over British racial and 
nationality policies. Are students 
with brown and yellow skins unwel- 
come now In Bntain in spite of the 


Commonwealth connection? 

The appalling press that Britain 
has received over the full-cost fees 
issue has not of course gone un- 
reported to London. It is not just the 
British official representatives who 
are dismayed by the seeming disre- 
gard with which Westminster profli- 
gately disposes of one of our greatest 
assets, the friendship and respect ol 
the intelligentsia of two dynamic 
countries, but the business commun- 
ity is also critical. 

Our competitors from other Eng-, 
lish-speaking countries are not slow 
to take advantage of the “gift" Brit- 
ish policy has offered them. Several 
recruitment teams from the United 
States and Canada have flown in. 
and there are frequent advertise- 
ments and press conferences. For ex- 
ample one enterprising Canadian col- 
lege, St Columba's in Toronto (a 
private senior secondary school), has 
rented a shop in a shopping precinct 
in central Kuala Lumpur and holds 
out to would-be clients the prospect 
of entry to prestigious universities. 
■Fees are 2,601) Canadian dollars for 
two terms: $1850 of this must be 
paid on acceptance and is not re- 
fundable. North American and 
Canadian universities and colleges 
are also receiving applications from 
students who have started courses in 
England, but who now find they 
canT continue. Indeed many Hong- 
kong and Malaysian parents have 
found themselves trapped midstream 
by the suddenness of the British pol- 
icy change. Having sent their chil- 
dren to English secondary schools or 
further education colleges in expecta- 
tion of a British university or 
polytechnic course to follow, the 
changes in fees policy and in quali- 
fications required for ‘home student 
status' have left them stranded. 

The present atmosphere has 
brought a number of academic 
“adventurers” from North America 
into the field, as well as respectable 
high quality institutions. There have 
been some unfortunate incidents 
such as that last September when 151) 
Malaysian students turned up in 
Toronto to attend a school that had 
not even opened. Some of the agents 
and local registrars in Malaysia nave 
been engaging in dubious practices in 
‘selling 1 overseas places, according to 
recent reports in the Malaysian 
press, ana there are also stories of 
fee rises in Canada and Australia 


Nevertheless these experiences ar, 
isolated British institutions shouB 
not fool themselves into thintin. 
that all they have to do is to sit & 
and wait for the what they take to I* 
the evident superiority of their own 
courses to become dear. 

A fundamental realignment of in- 
tc rests is taking place which may be 
hard to arrest. Much the most 
powerful means «if arresting it would 
be some modification of British Gov- 
eminent policies oil the full-cost fee 
question - not necessarily a return to 
the slants quo wire bin al least a 
policy that squarely recognized Brit- 
ain's interest in the political and eco- 
nomic future of countries like 
Malaysia and I longkong and made it 
possible for more of their young peo- 

f ile to come to Britain with British 
inancial help. 

This would he as important in 
psychological as in material terms, 
for Britain needs to get across the 
message that we welcome overseas 
students here. Although Government 
hits said that overseas students are 
welcome (so long ns they pay the 
full-cost fees) it has done precious 
little in material terms to help prom- 
ote knowledge of British courses, or 
to pul across to our prospective cus- 
tomers the idea that Britain has 
something attractive to offer. 

The main vehicle for a promotion- 
al effort is naturally the British 
Council but instead of this being 
given more funds to help it service 
(he increasing flow of British 
academic visitors anxious to tap the 
oversens market. British Council 
posts are themselves being cut. At 
the same time there is undoubted!) 
more the British higher education 
system itself could do both on an 
individual basis and through collec- 
tive action to promote British 
courses abroad. We arc rather feeble 
amateurs at this and need a much 
mare professional approach. It seems 
to me that there is an urgent need 
for Government, the Brilisn Council, 
the higher and further education ssv 
lent and British commercial and a 
dustrial interests to devise logeihn 
an urgent strategy in countries like 
Malaysia and Hongkong to ensure 
that Britain retains a sizeable and 
influential share of the "marker. 
Otherwise future historians will justh 
observe “never was so much (good- 
will) squandered in so short a time 
for so little a cause". 


The author is professor of educatm 
in developing countries at the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion. ’ 


When it comes to the cuts, what constitutes usefulness? 
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Nobody (peitops nol even the UGC conclusion. It s a crude argument, but express the numbers shown as unem- 
membersnip) is quite sure of the basis perhaps the best we have, ployed as a percentage of all graduates 

on which the. university cuts have been Tf -«—•*-** •»-- ■■ — >*«— 


If the argument is accepted, has the is totally misleading; some universities 
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decided upon. It would, however, UGC got it right in deciding which show large numbers of “unknowns 11 

rawly Clear that part of the universities should suffer the biggest and this clearly distorts the picture. a. d i v Affected 

rationale for the UGC cuts in the cuts in student numbers? I fear not. The illustrations in this article show the Aston 

student numbers of the venous univer- Comparisons between institutions can numbers unemployed expressed as a Bradford 

smes is based on the perceived "useful- be odious; but the UGC has, obvi- percentage of all graduates for whom ST 
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University Unemplot 

1974-79 


ness” of the degree courses offered, ously, made them end I do so’ loo. 
But what Is "useful”? • The universities chosen for comparl- 

Use fulness can perhaps be men- son purposes are .drawn oh the one 
sured in a somewhat cnide way by the hand from those institutions badly 
extent to which an institution's gr adu- affected by the cuts in student numbers- 
ates obtain work, or remain unem- - Aston. Bradford, Hull and Saiford - 


isiv, made them and I do so too. destinations are known. Saiford 

The universities chosen for comparl- Table one gives details, year by year. Little Affected 

n purposes are .drawn oh the one of unemployed graduates in the nine East Anolla 
md from those institutions badly universities mentioned earlier. Essex 


Salford 


Proposed % highest percentage of "unknowns * 
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Is there a woman’s way of thinking? 


Men's Studies Modified: the Impact 
of feminism on the academic disci- 
plines 

edited by Dale Spender 
Pcrgamon, £12.50 and £6.00 
ISBN 0 08 026770 X and 026117 5 

by Janet Radcliffe Richards 

Even the least observant among 
academic male chauvinists must have 
noticed by this time that the feminist 
rot is no longer confined to the 
streets and attics which presumably 
bred it, but is beginning to spread 
corruption into perfectly respectable 
ports of the establishment. At the 
very least he must be aware that 
there are far more women around 
the universities than there used to 
be. though he may also deny that 
such latter-day harpies can be digni- 
fied with the name of woman. And if 
he is ai all acute he is probably also 
worrying about the consequent de- 
cline in academic standards: he has 
always known about the way femi- 
nine weaknesses vitiate serious 
academic work, but now that so 
many journals have blind refereeing 
policies it is getting extraordinarily 
difficult to spot them before they 
appear in print. 

However, he may well not yet 
have realized that ’ the corruption 
goes far deeper than that. Even the 
sacrosanct substance o t the academic 
disciplines themselves is suffering. 
And since he will doubtless want to 
know more about this, so that the 
defences may be more effectively 
manned (sic), he will he delighted to 
know that a book has just been 
published which deals with the very 
subject. It is Men's Studies Modified. 
edited by Dale Spender, and in it 
feminist academics, in a collection of 
articles about their several disci- 
plines. tell all. 

The all that they tell, of course, is 
not just a catalogue of uncontrover- 
sia! fact. It might be relatively easv 
to reach agreement about the effects 
which feminism, for good or ill. 
actually had in practice. But. as you 
might expect, the authors tend . to 
describe what has happened in their 
disciplines as a function of what they 
think ought to happen. And it is on 
this normative question that most of 
the interest, and most of the con- 
troversy between the feminist and 
the traditionalist, is bound to centre. 

However, what may surprise the 
uninitiated is (hat there is also con- 
siderable disagreement on this mat- 
ter among the feminist contributors 
themselves. This is not a matter 
which is' discussed in the book, 
perhaps because the differences are 
not noticed, perhaps because the ex- 
istence of controversy is taken for 
granted in feminism, or perhaps be- 
cause it is not the purpose of the 
&°ok to enter that particular discus- 
sion, but the differences are unques- 
nonably there. And I am particularly 
struck by one sharp division whicn 
«ems to me even greater than the 
divisions which separate some femin- 
their pktriarctyl opposites, 
fcKh.» ndlc ales the, real crux of 

* 


not only .about 
IK ® nd . the academic disci- 

'miniin. ilU ° U ‘ ' h ' " a, “ re °' 


in other places. Dale Spender, for 
instance, has a similarly sweeping 
* view of what it is to bring a feminist 

gfr ijfiL, approach to academic work, thinking 

mj of feminism as tolerant of ambiguity 

K i f and contradiction, rejecting a tradi- 

■r J tional “monodimensional" view of 

mf Jf reality, seeing no distinction between 

subjective and objective, and emph- 
asizing the importance of the person- 
al in the production of knowledge. 
She thinks of feminism as intent on 
mBL' < vAk_. 1,’ A "changing the 'rules', not just (hose 

BE7&. |K9 which apply to content" (as I have 

- FUMHr suggested the concern of many 

feminists) "but those which apply to 

m‘. ' Now as il happens, I think that 

f * ’T | many such fundamental views en- 

'JrwjS' ‘ v 1 countered among feminists are quite 

' , ,V wrong, or at least - since it is usually 

-'V ., tsFl possible to discern some glimmer of 

JAF truth in (he background - seriously 

rj ®btj3^ confused. However, that is incidcn- 

till. The really important question is 
why such views, right or wrong, arc 
r supposed to count ns feminist. 

\L 1 • • If feminism is the kind of thing I 

a 4pt>- \ take it to be - u determination to 

• y .■fc V v \ end the systematic sex-based injus- 

(ices from which women suffer, and 
to expose (he mistakes of fact and 
the fallacious reasoning by which the 
J status quo has been upheld - fund- 

. J amenta! theories such as the ones 

jUff described cannot be feminist, or, for 

.tb L >-L \ l£vt that matter, patriarchal either. The 

terms cannot apply. This is because, 
as a matter of logic, all such theories 
must be formulated before any 
1 feminist view enn be arrived at in the 

first place. Whatever view you take 
about the nature of oppression, for 
HljLv -*Y instance - whether you regard it as 

mflp < J consisting only in feeling oppressed, 

-dL as involving falling short of a 

KjHL V- standard of justice which is specified 

f \ - TjjR: independently of any individual's 

■HU *7 , v aBU’ feelings - you must have that view 

■EHHr 4 * J j t- yfffl before you can show that women are 

This Egyptian prehistoric flgurine, which was fashioned from Nile mud and nS narer Vriit h U an df rca I h v 
probably represents a fertility goddess. Is pictured on the cover or Woman the you canno t assess what men have 
Gatherer, a collection of anthropological essays' edited by Frances Dahlberg sa id about women until you have 
(Yale University Press, £9.45). The book began at Colorado Women's College reached that theory, 
in 1974 with a proposal for a course on contemporary hunters and gatherers. So, then, why are particular 
According to the preface: “The first title of Man the Hunter was gently theories of this fundamental kind 
rejected by Dr Sally Gelss, then chairman of the department, with a question, counted as feminist? Is it just be- 
■WhBt did the women do while men hunted?’ The new title changed the f 

course ' they aTe thought to be essentially 

feminist colleagues, in two obvious is less disagreement between some feminist? 

ways. In the first place, she will have feminist academics and their tradi- I think not. I think they are seen 
new subject mutter. She will find it tionalist counterparts than there is as essentially feminist, and 1 think 
worthwhile to study that which be- between different kinds of feminist, also that this is because the women 
fore was dismissed as unworthy of For it is here that we come to the who put them forward as such have 
study, or was simply overlooked, great divide. Although many of the a rather different view about the 
Ana secondly, a related but separate contributors take what is essentially nature of feminism from the one I 
point, she will work on the basis of the line I have outlined, others take have pul forward. They seem to see 
new presuppositions. So, for inst- a much stronger one, which indues it as fundamentally connected with 
ance, if a feminist thinks it even all that has been said, but goes far women's ways of doing things: 
likely that most of the differences beyond it. women's ways of thinking acting 


there is one seems to be to accept 
one ot the worst parts of the legacy 
of patriarchy. It was partriarchy which 
tied fcmaleness and maleness to ev- 
ery aspect of temperament, ability 
and attitude, and divided the race 
into two mutually exclusive categor- 
ies. Even if it happened to be true, it 
should be the last thing any feminist 
was willing to presuppose. Must the 
women wno twenty years ago were 
worried about their femininity be- 
cause they were told that (he due 
woman wanted marriage and chil- 
dren, now find themselves unsexed 
because they do not happen to be- 
lieve that contradiction is accept- 
able? And what about the many men 
who accept these "feminist" 
theories? Are they really women? 

Secondly, even if there were a 
women's view of things, f should see 
no reason at all to think it stemmed 
from nature, rather than upbringing. 
Given feminist theories about the 
radical and pervasive nature of early 
conditioning, it seems most unlikely 
that it would he a kind of thing to be 
purged simply by women's clustering 
together in consciousness-raising en- 
vironments. In fact the exclusion of 
men, with their opposite condition- 
ing, might even exacerbate the con- 
dition. 

But finally, and most important, 
even if all these views and attitudes 
were indeed female, in any sense of 
the word, that would not provide the 
slightest reason for espousing (hem. 
This goes back to the earlier point, 
about the reasons needed for adopt- 
ing a feminist view of things. Any 
recommendation of solidarity umong 
women must itself be justified by 
theories which explain wny that soli- 
darity should exist at ail, and why il 
should exist among women rather 
than other groups. Fundamental 
theories cannot be justified by the 
assertion that they arc women's 
views, because the view that 
women's views ought to be adopted 
must in turn depend on them. 

Still, there is no opportunity here 
even to establish properly that there 


new presuppositions. So, for inst- 
ance, if a feminist thinks it even 
likely that most of the differences 
between men and women come 


Take Sheila Ruth's article on phi- 


fcmS y Tl‘J CS lr>ing to define 

ses c mov ement encompas- 

to make 0 ?, 8r jt at a ™P8 e of opinion 
arenc J 1 oflS y, to pin down many 
‘here £ agreement. But if 

view thru fl g e r ?° t > il must be the 
society iiS* P° sitlon . of women in 
given an/1 ,1 °PP or tumties they are 
are nJSlf 6 lh «y are regarded 


about as a result of social rather than | osophyt for example. As any femin- [K vrewthatfe mimsmisa 

genetic differences, that suspicion ist vKlItell you, there is no shortage !LL e h ^ J* » much oHurtice 
will direct the kind of work she does. 0 f r, a i T iarcriv amona philosophers stn W e - . no l. so , J u *: lc * 

While the traditionalist tries to rein- f„ d S ou?pu? ?Su have on 1 ? to W" st “ of fcmale “S-" 15 ' 

force his position by looking for hor- |ook at Arist $ tU . and Aquinas, who - liwl {n ... „ r ,„ of 

mones to guarantee male dominance, th L t t u a . „ f ema i e ^as a male , 15 impliea in all sorts of 

the feminist will be watching the lhinas m «iiTfi Or RquS' P«aces. Shei a Ruth says about : pre- 

behaviour of women playing one day ™ X ?h 0 2l SSt S 5ent-day philosophy that /‘men think, 
with a toddler in pihk called Beth ScdEd Perceive, select. luptify niaJe: 

.and the 'nekt -day :--jrtgh' one fn blue £“£221^^^ men % ' 

called Adam, and seeing the differ- : ^ ^ne. ^Wch db« a& these 

ences in their treatment of what U In m in things femalely. Dale Spender. . On 

fact the same child. Or she may look women the subjcct of educ^on, « ceiiam y 


really is a deep feminist division of 
the kind I have suggested, let alone 
to present a convincing justification 
of my own view. So I must conclude 
with a lesser thesis: that Men's Stu- 
dies Modified, an extremely interest- 
ing collection of essays from the 
point of view of what it sets out 
expressly to do, must also be seen 
(like nearly all feminist anthologies) 
as exemplifying different attitudes to 
feminism, which are themselves an 


important part of feminist study. 

And this is also an important point 
to be borne in mind by the male 


women's ways of thinking, acting 
and reasoning, and women's views 
about the way the world ought to be. 
It is the view that feminism is a 


laci me same enua. ur sne may iouk h - ■ t u-: no noticed that women auu J'*r . , , .‘. j - 7 

at different cultures, to try to find Teftout 8 of ^deas about ^hS concerned I wgh 1 the sexist attitudes 
_ ... were le ‘ l 0Ul 01 ,aeflS flUDUl ine with which children are imbued, but 


chauvinist of whom I spoke at the 
outset, should he decide to venture 
into this territory. Feminists do not 
constitute a homogeneous mass; 
what is accepted by one may be 
rejected by another. Let him not 
make the mistake, therefore, of 
thinking that when he encounters 
feminist theories of a kind he 
thought could be believed only by 
someone who had been taking in- 
struction from the White Queen in 
bdfevfng impossible things before 
breakfast, he Is entitled to throw up 
his hands, say he told you so, and 
presume he has disposed of femin- 
ism. He has not, os he will find if he 
reads, with due care and attention. 


ones with dominant women and pas- -iahts of man even while it was (as , n Sr 1 ? 9 n,,aren are 
*» -»■ m»y “nBronl j!re ftSjSZSS 

looking, for mistakes in their collec- Jg" ihe aS, from 
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philosophy extends beyond concern 


of a or the arr angoments 

ner W \v^ d .^ >en ? V0lent social plan-. 
brouZ 0 ^",* 1 "AwtiOii. has been 

■KIS LS P?? 'V* e1y f or 

Gained hu 11 ?? 6 . of mcn * Pp d mam- 
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evlmtt k Vl u W U 10 se e that 
0r taken® fn C ^'^ as * Jeen asserted 
dominated 8 male ' 

red from [fr F „ y ^ u . st reasses- 
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which is described by many, of the p h ^h y ;^nd fl Ithough she Is not “ 

feminist contributors tp Mens Siu- ^ ery s J eciflc aboul v5h a r such a refiSa fa/ InstancT the 

dies Modified. And what is impor- f en iinist philosophy might be - 

tant about it all is that there is oniy rea |f y definite suggestion is that p“plo ho3 bc- 

nothing so far to which any well- feminist philosophers fori no need to , n P nh 0 P r comes 'from 

judging academic, could reasonably be aggressively competitive in discus- “J? acrivitv iT ^d ^nlrol oT 
take the least exception. It is perfect- sion « vhlch ra 7 ay b e very nice but is "gtalbS Mil ml womens 
ly legitimate to Fnvestigate a new hard ’ |y dfsdpiinJ-shatterfng - indjea- 

=HS "PSlSV 3HJBB ?• ...This view' of feminism, clearly im- 


evemhfao L Vi S w U t0 se e that 
0r taken® fn C ^'^ as * Jeen asserted 

dominated tocilf^St 8 male ' 

red from irrr„ y . J rnu . st he reasses- 

to .tocrefore likely! 
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subject matter, even though other ^ons emerge. “In the philosophic 1 This view' of feminism clearly im- 
people may regard It as trivial. And es t a b|i5|jment, mind supersedes reel- ; n »he introduction' and several 

only a few stragglers who still believe jng ... ^ extol the rational, split it iBBt^mSTS 

that science proceeds by inductive ^ om the feelings, flee from ambit} ui- . ot h crs on e which Pcertainlv 

methods can object to researches ty/ . Feminist philosophy therefore °J|“ r Ufft™ 

who put forward new and unfamiliar. seems to be by contrast tnat which is j see no reason whatever to 

theories and see to what extent they scepliciJ l of.J" iSS^SSSliP helive that there is such a women's 
can be made to work. . ahead of tt, and welcomes ambiguity. WBy of gojng abou[ eVerylhingy of 

ovir item.. . : And, indeed; sMIar views emerge, any sort. To take it for (raiMetf Ital 


over certain important 


traditional standards of rensoned 
argument, in which there is neither 
male nor female. 

Let no one be misled into think- 
ing, cither, that because these 
. women will confront patriarchy and 
find it wunting without resorting to 
special female ways of looking at the 
world, that they; arc less radical, and 
less to be worried about, than their 
more extravagant sisters. In thc work 
they are doing there is far more 
implicit than the threat of a few 
more women in the SCR. Their 
questions are about the deepest 
structures of society, and their 
answers are rocking the foundations. 

Janet Radcliffe Richards is lecturer in 
philosophy at the Open University 
and author of "The Sceptical Femin- 
ist: a philosophical enquiry". 
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European Labour Protest 1848-1939 

by Dick Geary 

Croon* Helm, £11.95 

ISBN 0 8 5664 621 0 

Dick Geary does not take his readers 
through the familiar details of Euro- 
pean labour history since 1848, but 
rather challenges us to re-examine 
many of the standard interpretations 
and explanations of its problems, 
which other historians, even when 
presenting new factual material, have 
often been content to take for 
granted or to reiterate. This is a 
work of synthesis which draws on a 
wide range of the best secondary 
sources. 

Geary asserts that there is a need 
to tum attention in labour history 
away from the leaders and theorists, 
their ideas and their controversies, 
and towards the social groups whose 
altitudes and actions constituted the 
real labour movement. After an en- 
lightening analysis of pre-industrial 
and industrial forms of protest, the 
lntter culminating in the formation of 
trade unions ana the organization of 
strikes, Geary asks wny in some 
places and at certain times industrial 
protest developed into political orga- 
nization and action. He rejects the 
familiar schematic explanations, such 
as the influence of certain ideologists 
or the impact of assumed declining 
living standards. He suggests instead 
that workers turned to radical poli- 
tics where and when (heir industrial 
action was impeded or frustrated by 
their opponents' use of political pow- 
er. Governmental interference in in- 
dustrial relations could transform 
what began as economic protest into 
political action. Similarly, he argues 
that the degree of overtly revolution- 
ary attitudes expressed by a particu- 
lar labour movement could depend 
on the degree of intolerance shown 
towards it by the other dosses. Since 
an increasingly revolutionary labour 
movement could also provoke a 
right-wing backlash, Geary speaks of 
a “vicious aide in which middle- 
class attitudes radicalize labour and 
labour radicalism drives the middle 
class further to the right”. 

Turning to the stage of “matura- 
tion", that is. the massive growth 
and institutionalization of labour 
protest in the period 1890-1914, 
Geary notes that “skill remained a 
major determinant of participation in 
working-class political organization”, 
though some of the unskilled work- 
ers supported these organizations at 
the polls, Most noticeable at the 
time was the vast increase in the 
incidence and scale of strikes. But 
historians have been mote pre- 
occupied with the apparent "deradi- 


W. J. Mommsen is editor of a collec- 
tion of essays entitled The Emergence 
of the Welfare State In Britain and 
Germany (Croom Helm, £12.95) 
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Where Weimar went wrong 


calization" of the political labour 
movement and its integration into 
the fabric of capitalist society, culmi- 
nating in the all but universal labour 
patriotism and support For war in 
3914. . , 

Geary takes the reader through' 
the hoary explanations which have 
been served up by historians ad 
nauseam - bureaucratization of the 
socialist parties, growing trade union 
influence in these parties, participa- 
tion in parliamentary elections and 
municipal politics - but argues that 
the most these can do is to go some 
way towards explaining the reform- 
ism of the labour leaders. As to the 
rank and file, on which the book 
tries to concentrate, he pertinently 
questions the entire case which has 
been made out for “deradicaliza- 
tion". Nationalism and domestic 
radicalism were not necessarily 
mutually exclusive attitudes. The 
working class had not been uniform- 
ly radical at an earlier date; indeed, 
tne postwar schism between social 
democrats and communists was the 
continuation of a longstanding 
ideological conflict which had di- 
vided every section of the move- 
ment, trade unionists, intellectuals 
and party bureaucrats. If the Ger- 
man working class did not embark 
on revolution before 1914, this was 
not because it had somehow become 
“deradicalized”, but because in its 
political isolation it was impotent. 

. This critical analysis of the pre- 
1914 working class provides an excel- 
lent basis for Geary's approach to 
the postwar revolutions and the rise 
of Communism. Having cast serious 
doubt on the deradicalization of the 
German working class pre-1914, he 
has in effect disposed of the his- 
torians' favourite explanation for the 
failure of revolution in Germany 
after the war. Geary argues that by its 
impact on the industrial masses, and 
by the way it undermined the power 
and prestige of the ruling classes, the 
First World War had created a re- 
volutionary situation in Germany 
and Russia alike. Yet the historical 
situation in the two countries was 
not identical, and the Bolsheviks in 
Russia had opportunities for success- 
ful revolutionary initiatives which the 
German revolutionaries simply j 
lacked. 

This excellent and searching analy- 
sis has put the discussion of some of 
.the fundamental questions of labour 
movement history onto a new level, 
and deserves to be widely and atten- 


Soclal Change and Political Develop- 
ment in Weimar Germany 
by Richard Bessel and E. J. Feucht- 
vr anger 

Croom Helm, £13.95 

ISBN 0 389 20176 6 

The Weimar Republic is famous lor 
failure. Ii was created by an abortive 
revolution which aroused widespread 
social fear without changing society. It 
was humiliated by Germany's foes.'and 
its currency was destroyed by inflation. 
Finally its inability to cope with 
economic depression gave Hitler’s 
Nazis their chance to attain. absolute 
power. Historians and politicians in 
Inter generations have seen it .ns .nil 
awful example, which must be studied 
only to avoid its disasters. Perhaps it is 
lime to make a conscious effort to look 
nt the more positive side of the 
Republic's history; by 1928 its suppor- 
ters were congratulating themselves on 
Germany's economic recovery, her 
{•rowing internal stability and her 
international rehabilitation - symbol- 
ized by her admission to the League of 
Nations. Given a period of economic 
calm, might the Republic not strike 
roots in Germany, as n similar institu- 
tion had already done in France? 

It must be admitted that the essnys 
collected in this volume do nothing to 
encourage an optimistic interpretation. 
On the contrary, they illuminate the 
obstacles to Republican consolidation 
and even uncover some new ones. 
Richard Bessel provides a sensible 
introduction, in which he points to the\ 
continuity between Wilhelmine and 
Weimar Germany, n continuity which 


appeared in political attitudes, sociul 
structures and economic relationships. . 
He is surely right when he claims that 
"Weimar Germany contained a society 
marked simultaneously by change nnd 
an inability to adapt to that change". 
The fact that large sections of the 
population were determined not to 
come to terms with the altered condi- 
tions ol the postwar world was bound 
to create political instability. He is less 
convincing when he describes 
Weimar's problems as being those of a 
“mature capitalist society". Some his- 
torians argue with conviction that 
Germany’s difficulties arose precisely 
because she was an immature capitalist 
society. Pre -indust rial attitudes and 
social elites survived with a tenacity 
which was not apparent in Germany’s 
western neighbours. In this volume 
Frank Dormurad's account of the craft 
trade organizations in Hamburg would 
seem to reinforce such a view. The craft 
masters yearned for a return to the 
days before 1848 and wanted a guild 
system to replace economic liberalism. 

The first of the essays in this volume 
is a valuable reinterpretation by Wolf- 
gang Mommsen of the German revolu- 
tion in November 1918. Mommsen 
describes the various interpretations of 
the revolution which have been current 
since the Second World War. He then 
takes issue with the most powerful 
tendency in recent scholarship, which 


tively read. 

Errtst Wangermann 

Dr Wangermann is reader in history 
at the University of Leeds. 


which, taking the two countries as joint 
pioneers of welfare legislation, consid- 
ers the influence that each country’s 
policies had on the other. 


has argued that the Majority Social 
Democrats under Friedrich Enen mis- 
sed an historic opportunity to democ- 
ratize Germany. They refused to 
exploit a democratic consensus among 
the mass of the population, and did mu 
use the workers' and soldiers' councils 
to carry out fundamental changes in 
Germany's administrative system. A 
most persuasive exposition of this view 
was presented by Reiiihnrd It Or up in 
the Journal of Contemporary History 
in October 196.x. Mommsen, on the 
other hand, points out that, although 
the workers' and soldiers' councils did 
not present Germany with a Bolshevik 
threat - as was suggested in the earliest 
apologias for the Republican govern- 
ment. they cannot really he seen as 
effective instruments for “democrat- 
ization". Not only did they themselves 
not possess the will or the competence 
to take over important areas of the 
administration, but they were divided 
and confused in their objectives - as 
was the main party of the socialist left, 
the USPD (Unabhflngige Sozialis- 
lischc Partei Deutsehlands). By taking 
the example of the Ruhr coal miners 
Mommsen is able to show that radical 
tendencies in the councils were con- 
cerned not so much with providing 
Germany with a democratic system as 
with improving their own economic 
conditions and protecting their jobs. 
The demands of the miners for work- 
ers' control in the pits would have had 
devastating effects on the German 
economy, which was already desper- 
ately short of coal. Small wonder that 
\ they were opposed both by the miners' 
union leaders and (he majority Social 
Democrats, whose rcspnnsihiliiy ii was 
to run the whole economy. ■ 

Another contribution of major 
importance comes from Michael 
Geyer. who examines the professional 
attitudes of the officer corps. He chal- 
lenges the view that tin aristocratic 
mentality.' politically alien to the new 
state, led the army to sabotage the 
Republic. He uraues that the Reich - 
war's staff officers actuully prided 
themselves on their professional effi- 
ciency rather than their social Minus. Ii 
was precisely this “professionalisin'', 
however, which eventually brought 
them into conflict with civilian gov- 
ernment. 

The Reichswehr leadership never 
seriously ucccptcd the Allied restric- 
tions on the size ol the German forces. 
From an early stage they begun to plan 
for a field army of 63 divisions. Plan- 
ning was taken seriously, hut sectional 
interests within the army were so pow- 
erful i hut they could not he forced to 
make sacrifices for the common good: 
the only solution was the expansion ol 
resources available ui the military. 
Hence Gcycr describes two ureas m 
which the military were bound to conic 
into conflict with the Republic. The 
i first was in the attitude towards the SA 
- Hitler's paramilitary formations - 
which assumed massive proportions 
after 19 Ml. These were seen by the 
I urmy as a valuable pool of reserves at a 
i time when the generations which had 


Reconstructing Hitler’s grand design 


The Foreign Policy of Hitler’s Ger- 
many: Starting World War.n 1937- 
1939 . 

by Gerhard L, Weinberg 
University of Chicago Press, <26.40 
ISBN 0 226 88511 9 _■ 

Professor Weinberg has written a 
diplomatic history of Europe in the 
riionth)! leading up to the war of 
1939. . 

- ’ U Is diplomatic history in the sense 
-thal .lt deals with the relations be- 
tween governments without much ex* 

. planallon of the internal pressures on 
those, governments ■ nnd . without 
weighing their potential power; but 
for Ihe most part, it is diplomatic 
History Of the highest quality. In 


m-: 


.berg offers periotratlitg . analyses of 
, . the policies of th« governments of 
; !" flpuihe’m and' eastern Europe, jnclud-' 
: ' ins 'he ' smaller . pbwprv which he 
,• studies -with unusual 'cafe and attend 
. tlanMo detail: -He also - handles Brit- 


ish policy with great skill. He seeks 
to describe whaf governments were ‘ 
trying to. do in every Internationally 
significant chain of events in this 
period; he does so by means of care- 
ful use of the evidence.' eschewing 
the' evasive simplifications which 
appeal to ' less conscientious histo- 
rians. -The . only major weaknesses 
are in his discussions of die United 
States, and espetially of France. ; 

Weinberg persuasively restates 
the view that Hitler Intended to con- 

S ier living space • in the east for 
erman exploitation and settlement. 
Although the methods arid timing for 
this were flexible, it Is argued that 
Hitler’s sense of urgency increased in 
this period; first' because of his 
recognition that Germany's prcboa-i 
durance of strength was ephemeral 
without early conquest (the absorp- 
tion of . Czechoslovakia and Austria 
was necessary 'to maintain it in the 
immediate future) ; and secondly be- 
cause of Hitler’s nneatfnejss about his ; 
own health and longevity. Weinberg 
takes the i Hqssbacn conference in 


November 1973 as signalling that the 
time ; for action was near. 

So much is familiar, what is much 
less so is Weinberg’s insistence that 
for Hitler Munich was a setback. He 
argues that by 1937 Hitler had recog- 
nized that Anglo-German conflict 
was Inevitable, and that this explains 
why he evaded attempts by the Brit- 
ish to start negotiations for a general 
settlement of Germany’s 1 public grie- 
vances. In 1938, howevek, Hitler be- 
came enmeshed in discussion of Ger- 


pally by British interference, to 
accept a settlement which; while deal- 
ing \ritti his pretexts Tor attack bn 
Czechoslovakia;, left his objects un- 
attained, Weinberg ; argues .that 
Munich s two /effects on German 
policy. . were to. makq Hitler’s first 
pnorjty (he preparation for war 
agaihst Britain and France, and to 


served iu the great war weTe becomto 
i«h. old lor mobilization. The second 
w.is m the incompatibility behvwi 
sound civilian finance and the dm* 
diose requirements or army plat 
1 lie fall of Grocncr m 1932 ^ it se |G 
prelude to political changes which 
really scaled the fate of Weimar -wu 
evidently as much due to fears unant 
the generals that lie would not support i 
lavish military expenditure ns to hi ! 
hostility to (he SA - though both issues l 
put him at odds with the “professional" ' 
views of his stuff officers. Geyer argues j 
ihui this conflict hud little to do with ' 
Ihe political inclinations of the Rekh- l 
swclir lenders. A “more whole-hearted = 
commit incut to the Republic might ! 
have dampened the pleasure of some :> 
officers" iu helping to destroy ibt 
Weimar system hut it would not have , 
prevented the army from '^implement- 
ing wind the military considered neto- i 
sury". This intriguing argument is per- 5: 
suusively nut. Nevertheless, onewuv * 
ders whether un army leadership ck L 
sen from the ranks of “outsiders'' nitl f. 
u political commitment to parliaaw [ 
lary democracy would have ben j 
forced into the same choices as those ; 
made by Schleicher or Blnmbcrj. Fw : 
instance, the SA was not the an)y 
paramilitary formation in German, 
the Republican Reichsbanner boasted 
a large membership, and would hp< 
been willing to collaborate will t 
Republican urmy. Schleicher and In 
colleagues wanted nothing to do uht 
them. Dr Ciever. however. isdcscritei 
the army us ii was. nnd hiscxplanulirrs ; 
for its conduct are original and iinpnr- 
(uni. 

I'll ere are piculs ol other wfc* 
tilings in this volume. One partkaM 
praiseworthy chapter is ihui h> Heir 
Honk on women in Weimar (iermim _ 
While it is mu rue ihui women «cic 
more susceptible to Hiller’s appeal 
than men. it is a remarkable facnto>» 
many of them voted lor a putw* 
ouispokcnh anti-feminist as fa : 
NSDAP fNationalsozialisiwl' 

Deutsche Arbciterpurtei). "* r 
doxiculls enough. Marxist (writ, 
which tried to oiler women the mini 1 ’ 
lerms of sexual equality . were the lea' j 
suvccssliil in winning theii «*■ 1 
Instead women were more UkoU 
choose socially conservative pa*-' ■ 
especially if they hud overtly C hn** .- 
characteristics. ‘l or this rcawn *! i 
would have found switching w j 
Nazis relatively painless, since the p* | 
lies thev hud "previously chosen w* ■ 
also anti-feminist in lone, placing ra,, | . 
impoitniicc on the Iwitih Ik* * 
cquuliiv ol opportunity for ;• 
Although the Weimar .JJ • 
given them more rights ll J an ’ j!'. 
had ever previously enjoyed. i« • 
them felt much emotional l°V« ) 
it. In this, us in so many other 
the polities nnd society or ’JJJ 
wore out of step with one aiiol 

A. J. Nlchoft 1 


A. J. NiclioHs i 
Anthony's College 



This portrait of an unknown man, which In Its original measures 2% inches 
by 1 7 A Inches, is by Nicholas Hilliard, whose Treatise Concerning the Arte of 
Limning has been edited by R. K. R. Thornton and T. G. S. Cain and pub- 
lished by Caramel Press (for the Mid Northumberland Arts Group) at £1 2.00. 

Poverty and failure 



Renaissance man 


Cervantes °f Eepanlo, as a collector of food 

Kttfr riCk 325 f0r ^ut m n a m d e 8 nt- "Iffl 

coincide with and even reflect 
NO 316 56054 5 national decline. The thread of his- 

Despite the lasting fame and influ- j s J vov , cn firm, y imo lhe fnbric 
ence of Don Quixote few readers ™ book: 

will be at all familiar' with the life , The .transition . from greatness to 

uilitv. were the k/ * of Cervantes. Much of the impor- {nc, P , 5 nt decay ’ - from . Su P rcm 5 

mine Ihcii I ‘ant biographical research is, of confidence to insecurity and 

ere more ttkcU . ©wise, In Spanish; Navarrete’s des P mr ' w “ , re 8'stered_ by Cer- 

iiiscmilivc paw* • i' fe of 1819; the documents pub- V u nt v„„ and „ rt H 'nf hk 

, ul overtly Urn*.- fashed by P6rez Pastor in 1902 and changing mood and tone of his 

r this reason ik 1 i Rodriguez Marin in 1914; and, wrings, (page 11) 

l) switching w ^ !' above alt; Astrana Marin's menu- llw events through which he lived 

inless, since the |* i men, al seven-volume “life’’, which cer f a,nl >' helped colour the ironic . 

jouxlv chosen wi . appeared between 1948 and 1958. ® nd , sometimes bitter tone of Don 

i tone, placing®* , ' ru only stable biographies in as well as 

IC lii.rtih man * • . Egg* ate James fitzmaurlce- J?‘“*ed and Dr McKen- 

t unite for an* 1 j.’ * Miguel de Cervantes d «ck gives them due weight and 

•imar Reuplk Jri . Saavedra: a memoir, published pronunence. 

rights than t*. "early seventy years ago, and more lV 2? e fre H uent imcrplay of hterary 

j v enjoyed. !»« ; • recently, In 1973, Richard Pred- tiieoiy and practice In Cervantes s 

motional loyal') P {".ore's brief Cervantes. Melveena own writing points to his familiarity 

m ny otlicraK* • McKendrlck’s new biography is w,th the fash, T ons a " d £ enreB of h, 5 

of Wei*: " therefore important not merely a S e: pastoral, chivafresque and 

with one another : ' bereusc.it provides the English pi^resaue novel, short store lyric 

Wlt h a full and informative and e P\ P°® ,r # and tragic 
A J. Nlciiofo . . ««ount of Cervantes’s life, but drama - D * McKendrick provides a 

J ' because the author is weU eauin sound flnd informative account of 

- , i . ^ to relate the man to the hfi- background and offers pcrcep- 

! nJard < ‘ Bnd li,e rary background of ? ve . °P ] " lon 1 s ? n Cereantes s works, 

p, Oxford. Spam's most glorious ase 8 11 18 ' ndeed interesting to observe 

— *' Possessing neither noble descent • Ws reactionary view of the new 

' : • nor InflueHtial Surt ^nn^^ drama of Lope de Vega when he 

w Cervantes’s life .-ijs for the raost Wmsclf was produce a work of 

I»n, wntocrip, toton MgBf jwite «*« 

, ELtarfl# “ SZt* ronnd of^viUari^n MoKendrick correctiy draws our 

lelemilnedtj r ^ w/uch, as attention to Cervantes’s initial aim 


Buchanan 

by I. D. McFarlane 
Duckworth, £45.00 
ISBN 0 7156 0971 8 

George Buchanan had a genius for 
being in the most interesting places: 
in the Quartier Latin during the 
1520s and early 1530s; in the Bor- 
deaux of the Montaigne*; in the 
Coimbra of the Inquisition; in ilie 
Scotland of Mary Queen of Scots 
and James VI; in the England of 
Elizabeth I and the moves which 
were to. lead to the United Kingdom. 
The people he knew form a senes of 
sixteenth-century Who's Who - for 
Scotland, France. Portugal. England. 

“The only man of genius his coun- 
try ever produced": Dr Johnson was 
baiting the Scots but acknowledging 
the genius. Henry Esticnne II called 
Buchanan “easily Ihe prince of poets 
of his century - Latin poets of 
course. No small praise with Joachim 
du Bellay, Michel de I’Honiilul ami 
Bezn as contestants. McFarlane 
shares this view; his book shows us 
why. Anyway, so long ns neo-Latin 
poetry was naturally read for plea- 
sure, it was a standard judgment. 
Cheap little editions suen us the 
Elzevier Buchanani Scott Poemaia 
made him readily available. 

Narrowly conceived n book on 
Buchanan might interest a handful of 
readers; conceived as by McFarlane 
it should interest almost everyone 
concerned to understand the six- 
teenth century. This study is wide, 
detailed, erudite yet eminently read- 
able, with specialized appendices list- 
ing editions, letters to and from 
Buchanan, books he possessed nnd 
so on. Having as its model books 
with the title of La vie et Voeuvre 
de . . it is perhaps one of the last 
unsubsidized books to be conceived 
(n this mould, and is remarkably free 
from the pedantry that sometimes 
marks the genre. 

McFarlane never forgets that many 


who need to read his book will have 
no Latin - neither us man nor author 
was Buchanan's influence confined 
to neo-Latin circles. Buchanan's 
verse includes satire nf the Francis- 
cans, an account of nnn-Copemican 
cosmology, nnd two good tragedies, 
Jephthes and Baptistes , which blend 
classical concepts and biblical sub- 
jects. His epigrams arc particularly 
interesting (addressed to, among 
others. Margaret of Navarre. J-C. 
Scaligcr, Mclliu de Saim-Gcluis. 
Rabelais's friend tiriond Vullee. 
Guillaume Bude, Roger Asehamj. He 
even had time for Marof’s enemy 
Sagon. His best poetry includes liis 
paraphrases of the psalms. It was 
Marot and Bcza who gave the Lglisc 
Ri formic tier psalter; Buchanan's 
humanist versions attune David's 
harp to Horace’s lyre. (His twenty- 
third psnlm begins with a fine flour- 
ish before react) ing “the Lord is my 
Shepherd'' in the third line: Quid 
fnutru rahidi me petitis canes, "What 
do you vainly want from me, ye mail 
dugs?). 

Famous men horn into poor fami- 
lies leave gaps for historians. On 
some aspects of Buclm nun's life, 
such as liis brush with the Inquisi- 
tion. documents give an adequate 
account. Where they do not Me Fur- 
lane faces (he problem squarely, filling 
in backgrounds when fncts are few; 
the years in Paris when Buchanan 
was a student, then a regent of Sainte- 
Barhe. form such u case. College 
connexions often coloured a man's 
whole life. Suintc-Barhc was partly 
Erasmian; its main opponent was the 
College de Montnigu (which Eras- 
mus and Rabcluis laughed at). It was 
as u Barhiste that Buchanan and 
others were invited to the vouug 
College de Guyennc ut Bordeaux. 
Montaigne was to unlearn his Latin 
there. 

Ihe Bordeaux Rarb isles funned a 
splinter-group. With such loyalties 
Buchanan went to Andrea de 


Gouvca’s new Col£gio in Coimbra, 
only to have his rector die on him. 
Diogo dc Gouveu, (he new rector, 
wus a Paris Rarhistr, lie connived at 
the arrest of Buchanan and two 
other colleagues on charges of 
heresy. Buchanan admitted wavering 
on vital questions of doctrine and 
discipline. How he got off so lightly 
is a matter of wonder: (even Portu- 
guese inquisitors could not foresee 
him as a moderator of the Kirk!) 
MeF.uUme has iu* place for over- 
simplifications; we sire quietly told 
tliiit Buchannu wus “extremely 
lucky", but we are not given a Pro- 
testant parody of the judges, dread- 
ful though the Portuguese Inquisition 
could he. 

Buchanan slurcs nut from the 
dust jacket of this elegant volume like 
everymun's iden-'of n father of (lie 
Kirk (even if his scroll docs resemble 
a votive candle). But Buchanan was 
no zealot. McFurlune presents his 
switch nf loyalties away from Mary 
Queen of Scots and liis adopting of 
pro- English policies as the reason- 
able reactions nf a good, prudent 
and moral man, who was patriotic 
hut not narrowly so. McFarlane is 
good at demolishing myths: his Mary 
Queen of Scots is not the slightest 
bit romantici/ed. 

McFarlane has clearly read every- 
thing relevant, lie is 'as good on 
Buchanan the man us on Buchanan 
the poet, the playwright, (he con- 
troversial historian. Inc propagan- 
dist. He insists there is more to be 
done: “it will take years of further 
research to expose myths and fill the 
gaps". New documents can always 
turn up, no douht; if they do, f 
suspect (hat (hough they may com- 
plement this excellent book they will 
not supersede il. 

M. A. Screech 

At. A. Screech is Fietden Professor of 
French at University College London. 


impossible. 


On this interpretation the German 
negotiations \vith Poland in the win- 
ter of 1938-39 were not intended as 
preliminary to an early attack on 
Russia , but as a means of securing 
Germany’s rear for an attack on the 
west: Weinberg emphasizes the anti- 
British emphasis in German 
approaches of this period to Italy 
ana especially to Japan. (Hiller’s 
oratorical attacks on Britain after 
Munich and the seizure of Prague in 
March 1939, both of which damaged 
Chamberlain’s political standing, cer- 
tainly suggest indifference to British 
hostility.) When Hitler's failure to 
enrol Poland-' as a German satellite 
caused him to decide to destroy Po- 
land fust, he could disregard the risk 
; of a British and French declaration 
of war because of his agreement with 
'the Soviet Union, Indeed it was con- 
venient to make it seem that the 
we?terh powers were attacking Ger- 
..many to prevent the solution ol what 
seemed to many Germans, including 
non-Nazis, to be real grievances 
against Poland - thus making them 


Party lines that cross frontiers 


seem responsible for a ' gif \- 
was in any cose delerminea i w 
The great problem a bctf k, 

ments is the lack of evidgf ^ .. 
how and why Hitler s decnwij ^ 
made. Wcinoerg has found . • 

material. Like others, W ' a ;; 
led to infer motives f r0I ^ f a . nsl i# > 
this he makes much use ot JP Gerf] st ; 
fer’s "helpful" book ojH A y * ; 

navy, an authority in , ai _ 
treated cautiously, sine ^ ■ , 

naval policy neces^niy »• 


StotSlTiw ‘Z n y wu " 1 - lhe ($>» Of Don Quisle in. their 

thinking is the indirect o s | early life, is o?ten marked °. wn im 0 8 e .' Dr . McKendnck i^as 

series o7 instructions for ^ v ^. ; h y ®J5jectiire. Speculation, though alw T- emmentiy 

press. Surprisingly Ihe is M ! McKrl ?.? 8 t t l !.T judicious and i>r "8 (page 2 - 0 ) that .k, f hnl r'pr- 


for war with « 


7 "• as comml«arv ro th* auention to Lervamcss imuai aim 

Armada, public, tax collector aspire in writin 8 Don Quixote and to the 

dramatUt and write/ of wa y te which his a # e re 8 arded J t: 
prose fiction, Cervantes’S «lt de tntn " For Cervantes, as for most of the 

S?e ™ havc book ' 5 readers io ,he s f ve " f «» lh 

seemed to him aa depress^ as 5 and eighteenth centuries, Don 
XjwWfc. The dentils 8 of hi! was a hilariously fqnny 

!^ v|ll « went Srgely Loticed burlesque; a parody of the 
nli, must be careLlv remakes of chivalry...” (page 

S2 h ? r from the ev!dence P scat- 2l7 )* while she does n0 ‘ de ^ ,ae 
ered in public records letters and Influence of many complex factors 

firmly work?:’ Dr McKen- !" .*« L “7^°". 


Hrl-L “war 

gfick concedes' 
ner aewunt, 


es the difficulties and l, ic right of subsequent ages to cast 

! rai-"LSSi ±5 


, oolicv in 1937 . , u ^t : huLi,. mtelli 8 em assumotion ?ntn « vantes knew what reality, truth and 


» rfu 3 a ,“ 

book which presents clea a ^ ■ G . 


assumption into a vam “ Knew \ 
readable and frequently mora,, *y werc 


SSSa ■?SS e - • "relative unimportance Gwynne Edwards - 

number offaistorical Issues ^ c > man it la^rious — 7 . 

R. A. to signlfiS tJS? “ e , n involved Gwynne Edwards is reader in Span- 

h' histore r * to Spanish ish at University College of Wales, \ 

R.A.C. Parker is a fetum w V,_. y as a “Idler in the battle Aberystwyth. 


Transnational Party Co- operation and 
European Integration: the process to- 
wards direct elections 
by Geoffrey Prldham and Plppa 
Pridham 

Allen & Unwin, £18.00 
ISBN 0 04 329032 9 

One of the most common criticisms of 
the first direct elections to the Euro- 
pean Parliament in 1979 is tliut these 
elections were not European or 
“transnational" elections ut ull but 
simply a series of national elections 
held within the period June 7-10. 
Consequently, voters went to (he polls 
to choose candidates from the usuul 
parties that contest elections in their 
country to represent them in a rather 
unfamiliar and ill- understood Euro- 
pean Comniupi|y institution, l the 
. European Parliament. 

But Is this the whole stpiy? Were 
thosi elected to aerve -in . the (Euro- 
pean’ Parliament simply elected "to 
promote and defend, a diverse scries 
of national interests? Indeed, given 
the European Parliament’s very 
limited powers and its inability to 
initiate or pass legislation, could 
Members of the European Parliament 
(MEPs) be expected to . do this? 
Moreover, as the majority' of MEPs 
are affiliated to the European Parlia- 
ment’s party groups (rangino from 
Communists to Liberals), would they 
be encouraged to advance a Euro- 
pean Socialist group line, for example, 
rather than a British Labour Parly 
line? 

This book provides . answers to 
some of these questions but is primar- 
ily about what steps national pq riles 
and the parly groups in the European 
Parliament look to inject a European 
element into Ihe elections to (he 
European Parliament in each Euro- 
pean Community member state. The 
development of European Com- 
munity-wide party organizations out- 
side the European Parliament but 
based on the coalitions of national 


parties within the European Parlia- 
ment's parly groups of similar politi- 
cal persuasions is explained. 

Tne creation of Midi bodies .us the 
European People’s Parly (comprising 
ChriMiun Democrats), the Confedera- 
tion or Socialist Parties of the Euro- 

E eun Community (Socialist and Sociul 
democrat pm tics) timl the Federation 
of European Liberals and Dcmmruis 
(Liberals) wils stimulated by the deci- 
sion to elect the European Parlia- 
ment. Their fund ion in lhe elections 
wus to mobilize support for their 
respective national parlies in the 
member slates. They therefore pro- 
duced literature about the political 
views and policies of their member 
parties, election manifestos (where 
policy conflicts between the member 
parlies were not so acute as io pre- 
vent this as In the ease nf the Con- 
federation of Socialist Parlies), post- 
ers, badges, and . so on. : ; 

.The authors. start from the premise 
that as a result of direct elections 
parly political integration has become 
a viable proposition. They perceive u 
trinngulur relationship he tween 
national political purtics, their respec- 
tive puny .groups in tlic European 
Parliament and the new transnational 
party federations. They truce the his- 
tory of parly politics nnd European 
integration with reference to the 
evolution of transmit Fount party co- 
operation and the party groups in .the 
European Parliament. Notwithstand- 
ing national pressures and divisions 
within the latter, the party groups 
have been do mi mint. Allegiance to 
the group line when voting often 
overrides differences expressed in 
plenaries or in committee meetings by 
members of Ihe same group bm 
drawn from different member status. 

Pcriiupx the most interesting chap- 
ter is (hat dealing with the itiuividun] 
national parties of the nine European 
Community member states and their 
effect upon the European Parlia- 
ment's parly groups' noli tici ration 
between 19/4-79 and ttie develop- 


ment of the iRinsnntionul party orgim- 
i zutions. The chuptcr shows how 
national parry politics developed 
European Community angles. It uocs 
so by evaluating party traditions as a 
determinant or policies inwards the 
European Community, the domestic 
political constraints upon parties' 
l rails national political si uncus, and the 
“Mido-political” factor, ihe growth of 
>1 “European consciousness". Thus 
the Lanour Party’s traditional 
antagonism towards the European 
Community is believed to explain its 
hostility to direct elections and to 
close cooperation with its European 
Community sister parties. 

Finally (he authors examine the 
extent to which the campaign for 
direct elections stimulated trans- 
national party cooperation. Not sur- 
prisingly domestic politics determined 
the nature, of (lie campaign and inhi- 
bited the promotion of transnational 
links ui the nutionul' level. 

The authors conclude, perhaps too 
cautiously, that lhe integrative roles 
of the puny groups and transnational 
fcdcnmons’Ue in their pule mini rather 
than their performance and depend 
on thu future political and institu- 
tional development of the European 
Community. For them the develop- 
ment of some kind of European 
Community party system remains 
unclear unu u long-term prospect. 

Throughout the book, the authors 
tuke ti very cautious line. More specu- 
lation would have hecn welcome, os 
1 lie historicsil importance of direct 
elections for European integration 
and the European Community's insti- 
tutional balance, and hence the posi- 
tion uf the political parties in it, can- 
not be overstated. Nevertheless, .this 
is an important hook (hut offers valu- 
able insights, especially on national 
party effects on European 
Community-wide party developments. 

• Juliet Lodge 

Juliet Lwtge ts lecturer in politics at 
the University nf Hull. 
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Telling attraction of black holes 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT lJ? 


Gravity, Blnck Holes and (he Universe 

by lain Nfcolson 

David & Charles, £10.95 

ISBN 0 7153 7849 

The Scorch for Gravity Waves 
by P. C. W. Davies 
Cambridge University Press, £5.95 
ISBN 0 521 23197 3 

Iain Nicolson has written a straight- 
forward unpretentious astronomy 
book about black holes, quasars and all 
the other fun things that popularize rs 
keep on popularizing. 

fie starts n(I with ,1 Jiiirlv 1 let ailed 
his to rival ticenuDi nf the tJewiupnieiir 
of ideas in astronomy. gravity ami 
related topics ii> physics. We then get a 
competent at tempt to explain special 
and general relativity at the mosi 
elementiiry possible level, I think it j 
would have been belter to use more l 
diagrams nml fewer words, as is dune in i 
Kaufman n's books, hut at least whut 1 
Nicnlsun says is usually clear and I 
correct, lie deals only eursorilv with < 
r-instcin's twins paradox, which I think ( 
is a pity. It deserves more extensive i 
coverage, localise to some iK'iipie it is 1 
a real paradox and because its resolu- 
tion provides an excellent, simple t 
worked example in special relativity. < 
} found only one obvious error, t 
Nibolstin tries to give a simple deriva- 1 


' al Held will he red-shi fieri." In fact this 
red-shift would recur in a gravitational 
field even if the elevator was not 
receding from the fixed observer at the 
top of che shaft. It is possible to derive 
gravitational red-shift using the princi- 
ple of equivalence, but this requires a 
non-irivial calculation involving spe- 
cial relativity. 

Nicolson manages to avoid gelling 
over-excited about the peculnrities like 
“other universes' 1 and time-travel (liar 
arise from idealized, physically un- 
realistic solutions of Einstein s equa- 
tions. He is relatively up-tn-dale in 
devoting a complete (but short) chap- 
ter in Hack hole rhernioilvnainics. 
which i.s where some of the ntosr 
exciting ihcorciicul progress has been 
made. 

The longest chapter is on the “prac- 
ticnl" application nf black holes in 
theories about X-ray binaries, quasars 
and other powerful energy emitters 
that have been discovered m the uast 


tion of gravitational red-shitt using t In- 
principle of equivalence. IT a beam ol 
lighl is shone vertically upwards from 11 
freely falling elevator, then according 
to Nicolson . . lo a fixed observer 
looking down the elevator .shaft the 
source of Hie light will he receding, and 
so lie will receive red-shifted light.. 
The conclusion to he drawn is that light 
moving upwards through a gravitation- 


that have been discovered m the past 
20 years. Nicolson again shows himself 
to be in possession of the latest in- 
formal ion hy giving a detailed account 
of SS4.13. a rut her peculiar stellar 
object with which many ilteureliciil 
astronomers have recently been 
ohsessed. 

There is a rather pedestrian chapter 
on cosmology, and the book finishes 
eclectically with a chapter devoted in 
alternative theories of gravity, gravita- 
tional waves, grand unified theories 
and quantum gravity. Although it is 
more up-ro-diite than its competitors. 
Nimlson's hook is noi very exciting. It 
tends to rely on the usual cliches, such 
as the balloon analogy for an expand- 
ing universe. 

Paul Davies's book on the search for 

f ravitational waves is more original 
hen Nicolson’s. It seems to he in- 
tended for the reader who has a little 
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The Geology or Europe 
by D. V. Ager 
McGraw-Hill, £16.00 
ISBN 0 07 0841 15 2 

About twenty yeurs ago, P. U. s. 
Blacken (then professor of physics at 
imperial College) made on illuminat- 
ing comparison or scientific methods 
in the course or, a lecture to students 
or geology. Physicists, he said, tend to 
know a lot about u little, whereas 
geologists need to know a I lute about 
u lot. Blackett himself, as is the way 
of great men. transcended his own 
categories by knowing 11 lot about a 
MN and it was the breadth of his vis- 
ion that turned the magnetometer, 
that most practical of wartime 
gadgets, into the instrument that set 


1 - , — . — iii nun abi 

tne Earth sciences off on a new 
course. 

Derek Ager’s Geology of Europe 
demonstrates with striking clarity why 
geologists have to know n little about 
a lot. The Earth is a large planet with 
a long- histbiy. To make sense of it 
one must deal in large units uqd long 
lime periods. But one has only 10 set 
root on dry land to rculize that there 
are complexities within a few square 
kilometres (hat might take years lo 
unravel; furthermore, these - com pi ex - 
lUes involve physical, chemical and 
biological problems, as well ns geo- 
ones. In the face of. this 
■ ^ S8 w, i m6s * geologists either settle 
. for the local complexities or 

make do with a sort of half-world 
Horn which the small irregularities 
, have been smoothed out. ' 

• ■'The- first great virtue or Acer's 

• book Is that he docs neither. He 
generalizes boldly enough to highlighi 

• the main events and structures, but tie 
' does not lose sight of reality as the 
Held gcqtagbt sees it. This respect' for 
wjiarenn actually he seen Is- based on 
cj(penehce i — he. seerhs. to Have been 
everywhere and seen everything 
r-M il aiyfes the book itt. distinctive 
flavour/ The conycrsailopal style Is 
v unprciemlpUs, free from’ jargon and 
Mh a sense of 

' ^1°^ ^ a, seitecl. of enjoyment. 


aeqt successively with regions stabil- 
ized in Prenunbrinn, mid- Palaeozoic 
(ate Palaeozoic and late Mesozoic/ 
Cainozoic times, and the history or 
each region is followed through from 
the oldest events forming the base- 
ment to the evolution of the youngest 
Tertiary basiiis. This scheme allows 
great tectonic units such as the Varis- 
otn belt to be treated as entities and 
brings out subtle relationships between 
earlier and later structures. It is excel- 
‘?r the traveller who finds every- 
thing related to a district in a single 
chapter and gains great force from the,! 


^ f ? r ^ traveller who finds every- 
thing 'related to a district in a single 
chapter and gains great force from the, 
many well-designed maps. It is only 1 
troublesome when one seeks for 
synoptic views of individual systems or 
eras. 

. The .stratigraphical-palneontological 
viewpoint provides, perhaps, the best 
starting polqt and tho author has been 
remarkably successful In, selecting 
what the non-specialist neads and in 
suppressing the small change of local 
lormniion names: and successions. I 
only regret that he does not give 
more spacp to consideration of struc- 
ture at depth. Some more isopnch 
maps would he welcome; nnd Aacr’s 
geological instincts would prabnblv 1 
have served him well In n more 
extensive consideration of crusinl 
si rue lure. As lo how to moke space 
for such additions, I tentatively sug- 
gest jettisoning n Tew maps and some 

“W* allusions 

n *"■!* 1 ^Id hava liked 

a longer index; it Is irritating to meet, 
^ ,I *. c ? a !"P^i WHulsortipn fqcies with- 
out. being able to locale the page 
.bearing anjexplqnatlon of jhe .term. . 

i Janet Watson 


s- knowledge of vectors and calculus, but 
I no knowledge whatever of vector cal- 
t cuius. 

- Gra vital ion causes matter to null 

■ logeiher. to condense into a tighter 

- clump, unless (his tendency is resisted 
1 hy some other effect. In Einstein's 

■ theory, gravitation i.s not a force like 
pressure (as in Newton's), hut is in- 
tend described using mm -Euclidean 
geometry. Disturbances in the geom- 
etry propagate as gravitational waves. 
The subject is unusual for a semi- 
popular book: I do not think the public 
will rush out and buy a book on these 
fas yet undetected) waves in the same 
way they presumably rush out and buy 
books on black hole’s. This would he a 
pity because it is a worthwhile book. 

Davies begins with a very 
elementary account of electromagnet- 
ism nnd gives an interesting description 
of electromagnetic waves in terms of 
kinks in the lines of force attached to a 
charged particle whose position has 
been shitted. The next chapter is on 
gravity and general relativity, and 
involves a courageous and I think 
successful attempt to explain tensors. 
This is important, because gravitation- 
al waves are tensorial in character, and 
have a deforming effect on matter 
rather than an accelerating effect, 
which is the case with electromagnetic 
waves. 

The book progresses logically to a 
chapter on possible sources of gravity 
waves: binary systems, neutron stars' 
black holes and the Big Bang. This is 
followed by an account of gravity wave 
detectors, in which the calculation of 
the gravity wave cross-section of a 
detector is perhaps a little too technic- 
al. This cross-section turns out lo be so 
small that gravity waves are in practice 
extremely difficult to detect*. 

The end of the book is something of 


an iinti-cliniax. Have gravity waves 
been seen'. 1 Probably not. In |9ftd 
Joseph Weber announced ilun lie had 
succeeded in delecting gravity waves, 
but most of his colleagues are sceptical 
about his results. It is unliklv llul there 
are gravity waves strong enough lo he 
detected by present-day technology, 
but it should he possible to do so in tin.- 
very near future. It is important that we 
go on trying, because I lie uhiliiv to 
detect gravity waves will open a new 
window on the universe - and everv 
time such n window lias been opened, 
astronomers have been very surprised 
by what they have seen. The detection 
of gravity waves presents a great 
technical challenge, and the lechnolo- 
gical spin-off will undoubtedly benefit 
many areas in science and industry. 

It i.s rather ironic that although we 
have probably not yet detected gravity 
waves in our solar system, we have 
seen an effect which can be attributed 
to gravity waves outside the solar 
system. The binary pulsar - a rapid! v 
rotating neutron star orbiting urounil 
another small dense object - can have 
its orbital parameters measured to n 
very high degree of accuracy. These 
parameters are changing in a manner 
which seems to be completely consis- 
tent with the emission of gravity waves, 
as predicted by a linear approximation 
to Einstein's field equations. This not 
only seems lo confirm the theory of 
general relativity, it also confirms a 
mathematical fudge used to make it 
manageable. It seems that although we 
have observed the emission of gravity 
waves, we have not seen the waves 
themselves - yet. 


Roman Znajek 

Roman Znajek is a research fellow at 
King's College, Cambridge. 


stratigraphinil -pal aeon to logical view- 
point: and In Keep the volume down 
to readable proportions. He aims not 
only hi' students hut aL all those visit- 
ing Europe from outside or travelling 
wunin it. In fact, any geologist could 
find things of interest whatever their 
origins or specialities. 

The regional approach makes sense 
geologically because it is based on 
Sillies division of the continent 
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Polymers In Nature 

by E. A. MacGregor and C. T. 

Greenwood 

Wiley, £19.50 

ISBN 0 471 27762 2 

The past few years have seen 
enormous advances in our under- 
standing of the biological world, 
and much credit for this should go 
to the organic chemists. By show- 
ing us how to manipulate biological 
macromolecules as simple chemi- 
cals, they have done the ground- 
work for recent spectacular 
advances. Yet, in teaching chemists 
to work with biological molecules, 
it is not enough simply to spell out 
the relevant chemical reactions; the 
molecules must be set clearly in 
their biological context. This book, 
written by chemists for chemists 
(and biochemists), succeeds admir- 
ably on both counts. 

On the chemical front, it 
explains those analytical reactions 
Biochemists use so frequently but 
understand more rarely - the use 
of. nlnhydnn and periodate, for 
example. It gives useful links with 
the outside world of industrial 
chemistry, particularly for polysac- 
charides, and it details those areas 
Where an understanding of organic 
chemistry is particularly useful” as 
m the chemical synthesis of pro- 
teins, nucleic acids and even 
polysaccharides. Yet it does not fall 
into the trap of over-emphasizing 
the now less active fields of reat> 

iflcalion Chani8mS and chcmical mod ‘ 

. On the biological front, second- 
[Wrd-year undergraduates 
will find all they need to lino* by 
wa V° f introduction to proteins, 
nucleic acids and polysaccharides. 
There is a' good pteliminary chap- 
ter on purification and an evalua- 
tion of homogeneity, although the 
space devoted to CCD and moving 
boundary electrophoresis seems 
unnecessary. • 

h n ? t L len8thy cha P ter on proteins 
has art account ot transport pro- 
teins (including HaeiimglobinV 

0 OnckidlfR alfostery) 
antibodies, nucleoproteins and 

a«EH P . r °? ,n8 ' Nucleic acids 
are treated just as thoroughly, with 


an excellent description of the now 
so vital nucleotide sequencing tech- 
niques. This chapter Is well up-to- 
date on such topics as nuclco- 
fiomes, introns and helix- 
destabriizing proteins. 

The chapter on polysaccharides is 
clear and interesting - not an easy 
task 1 fear, however, that some of 
the diagrams with floating super- 
scripts numbering ring carbons may 
lead to confusion. 

I do have two general criticisms 
of this book. Firstly, there is very 
little emphasis on one of the most 
remarkable properties of biological 
macromolecules, their ability to 
form transient but highly specific 
weak bonds with other molecules 
in the cell. Because of this omis- 
■?°P’ Hie reader is left with very 
little feel for the dynamic nature of 
macromolecular interactions within 
the living organism. Surely the 
unique properties of macro- 
molecules arise not so much 
from tnetr high molecular weight 
(as stated in chapter one) but from 
their weak-bonding potential? 

My second criticism, concerns the 
tack of integration throughout the 
book as a whole. There is no 
unifying theme, and little attempt 
to compare one polymer type with 
another. Thus Is particularly unfor- 
tunate as the authors have made a 
bold and unusually wide choice ol 
polymers in nature”. Their last 
two chapters give an extremely 
interesting account of rubber, lig. 
nln, and the. inorganic silica and 
carbon polymers. As these make 
rather strange bedfellows with the 
■biological mapromolecules, some 
integrating device would seem 

*here must be 
many parallels in terms of physical 
properties, biosynthesis W and 

5™5 u ^ u, * Uon relationships that 
could have been drawn. 

However, theke are minor short- 
cominga.' This , well written and 
excellently produced book is strong 
in terms of organic chemistry and 
comprehensive 7arid up-to-date in 
terms of biology. / 

>" •• ' >r : ■ Anna J. Furth 

&ZL Fur ^, i ^turer in biology 
at the Open Univdfslty. : . 


Nematology 

Wiley, £14.00 
ISBN 0 471 05578 6 

As Professor Dropkin points'^ 
lus preface, this book isdesJj 
present un elementary iiitrodadie 
to plant parasitic nematodes andS 
diseases they cause". Dealing Z 
Ins subject systematically, hi Em! 
provides an introduction to mb* 
lode bin ogy. structure and function 
which relates the animals’ movemta ! 
lo the moisture characteristics of tbt ’ 
soii, with particular emphasis cn ' 
their physiological and behavioural i 
adaptations to the soil environment ' 
The section on identification \» 
gins with a short resum* of fo 1 
laboratory methods and extraction I 
techniques used in the preparation o( I- 
nematodes for examination. He dw • 
not, however, deal with mean* I 
ment nor with the necessary nitw I 
for correct identification. After b [ 
introduction to the main character ( 
tics of nematodes parasitic on plant*, 1 
the section then describes the rnifw : 
tant genera belonging to each faft 
with brief comments on the pirn ' 
diseases they cause. References cit&i . 
in this section are mainly to lit r 
Commonwealth Institute of Helmin- 
thology's (CIH) descriptions, under- 
lining the excellence of its pubik* 
lions for teaching and research. Ik . 
illustrations are excellent, with dra ; 
labelling. , 

The chapter on pathology provides t 


The chapter on pathology provide I 
a useful overview of the effects rf: 
nematodes on plants, including his£> : 
pathology and mechanisms d . 
pathogenicity. Feeding habits in Ik 
various genera are clearly descriM . 
and well illustrated. 

Chapters seven and eight descrihf 
those diseases affecting the u&l 
parts of the plant and the taw b- 
speed vely. It is perhaps unfaw 
that these two chapters are sepaift' 
from the earlier one on Idents> • 
tion, as references are again nti 
to the CIH descriptions, which ini 
the biology, identification and effw 
of nematodes on the host as a *hci ; 
However, these two cliapters sbew 
provide the render wltii a full unw- 
standing of the diseases cauwjji . 
plant nematodes. They also taw! . 
describe life cycles and inisc*; 
possible methods of control. • 

Interactions between neraatow 
nnd other organisms are dealt wB • 
rnthor cursorily in cliapter nine. . 
tainly, the amount of work done* . 
the pnst twenty years on vims usf | 
mission by ncmiitodcs is np* * 
fleeted in the spnee allocated w * ;• 
here, but it is useful lo have » - 
known associations between i#®* 
todes nnd fungi tabulated. Tn® ^ J 
lions on gonotic resistance . 

population dynamics are concise. » • 
some of the more recent wojK ® ■ 
modelling populations of Glomt< 
rostochlensis could have been » ^ 
eluded. . 

The section on nematode 
provides a concise description oi 
methods used in controlling ( 


lodes, outlining tite main t 

biqlogical and cultural melN® 
use today. In the final I ^ 
“Prospects for the fiiture’’, ^ ; ‘ 
Dropkin rightly emphasize ■ > 

although they are import^ 1 *Jj 
culturd pests, nematodes ■ ■* “ -i* 
part of a complex web of 9,y£ji . 
that compete with humanity 
share of the harvest and are « ‘ ^ 
fore only one of several • 

taken into account when p r0 j; . 

P lants - . • « f nadl dlt ' 

Although I prefer the apWj® j 

the similar text by /. 

Taylor published in 1^7, 
Dropkin’s well written book is , p 
referenced and better 
is a useful addition to feu »« rf > 
on plant nematology and win c. 
ticularly helpful in t ® aC "! n ?, u deDa ? 
graduate and postgraduate s 

N.G.M. 

■ — ""W 

N.G.M. Hague is reader ? 

ogy in the departments of • 

agriculture and horticulture a 
versity of. Reading. 
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Both seen and heard 


Parents and Peers in Social Develop- 
ment: a Sulllvan-Plaget perspective 
by James Vouniss 

University of Chicago Press, £14.95 
ISDN 0 226 96484 1 

Adult-Child Conversation 

edited by Peter French and Margaret 

MacLure 

Croom Helm, £14.95 

ISB N 0 7099 0069 4 

When the "oversoCialized conception 
of man" was the social psychological 
orthodoxy, research concentrated 
heavily upon the correlations be- 
tween child- rearing practices and 
later behaviour. Under the weight of 
theoretical criticisms and the failure 
to find the expected correlations, 
attention has been increasingly re- 
directed towards trying to under- 
stand the parent-child relationship 
and interaction, without the pre- 
sumption that the child is simply the 
passive recipient of a culture trans- 
mitted by its parents. These two 
books represent two, somewhat 
different, approaches within this re- 
cently evolving perspective. 

For fifty years, an alternative to 
the "oversocialized" orthodoxy has 
been consistently advocated by the 
late Jean Piaget and his followers, 
who have steadfastly maintained that 
above all else the child must not he 
seen as passive, but rather as an 
active participant in its own develop- 
ment. Although Piaget's influence 
has been profound in some areas of 
psychology, it has been attenuated in 
social psychology, because, despite 
his seminal early work on moral de- 
velopment, he concentrated his 
attention upon cognitive processes. 

Fortunately, Youniss has redressed 
this balance somehwat by seeking to 
develop the central notion ot Piaget's 
original work on morality, namely the 
distinction between heteronomous and 
autonomous morality. Claiming to find 
a synthesis in the work of Piaget and 
Harry Stack Sullivan, he presents a 
clear, concise and cogent account of 
moral development. 

t0 the thesis is the asym- 
metry between a child's relationship 
to adults compared to the symmetry 
SlJ? 5 relationships with other chif- 
rufes' A i? U i tS . fllre «dy know social 
cnnvpu ?' ch .ufe y a r e concerned to 
JR t0 , khetr children so as to 
6 . latler,s acceptance by 

ate rew nd * th ? rcfore ‘ the appropn- 
fmm K e of -fe ch,ld « to con- 

t£ ad?h Th Un - ateral ai,th0 "fy of 
Dlempm”' Thls reci Proaty hy eom- 

Of cult .r»r y n SCem a potent source 
heren tv ' n 5 u ^«> ^t it is in- 

chHd ca y n ' n! r e 1, by the fQCI that thc 
should E fully ®PP rec i Q tc why lie 
rShtt" L s he is required to 

approval of 1 ^ beCfluse i! solic|,s the 
H r , 81 ?• his parents. 

Mto'hS?"- , P««..°n the 

metrical sin^ a together morc sym- 
anv m . peers cann °t ^Pose 
irhcylar conception of a rela- 
t n treac h Other: whatever 
by the nth?" ^u dl . rect| y reciprocated : 


■ S U ? y co,ne t0 recognize as the 
E TntT" «; hich 'he relationship 

fricnHch^ ed i fl " d wh,ch constitutes 
friendship It is out of the active 

?hiS£, 0 / retaljng to their peers that 

rl!il,- ren J earn ,^ 0W 10 participate in 
relationslups which are characteristic 
t of adulthood and entail skills in in- 
trust erS ° na sens *ti v hy. intimacy and 

Sandwiched between the exposi- 
tion and development of these iaeas, 

! Youniss presents empirical evidence 
designed to support this model of the 
i distinction beiween the two types of 

■ relationship and (he growth of moral 
I maturity out of peer relationships, 
f especially friendship. Unfortunately, 

: this section suffers from a basic con- 
. fusion about the purpose to be 

■ served by this empirical material. It 

■ is not. he tells us. intended to test 
i the theory, but only to play a heuris- 
tic role, yet both the research design 

1 and the presentation of results give 

■ the contrary impression. The samples 
1 are large, the tasks given to children 
l are superficial, and the results are 

■ presented in a series of cryptic quota- 
tions and tables, which not only make 

• for tedium but convey little of how 
> children perceive relationships with 
: adults and peers. Compared to Piaget’s 

■ own account of how children play a 
game of marbles, for instance, 
Youniss's data can only be described as 

i heuristicallv impoverished, ft would 
have been better had he presented his 
data as direct illustrations of his theory, 
as he expounded it. 

! The contributors to the French 
and MacLure collection have a diffe- 
rent interest in adult-child interac- 
tion. for not only do they focus morc 
narrowly upon conversation, they 
1 treat such conversation as a distinct 
1 species of discourse, and are, 
apparently, uninterested in any de- 
velopmental implications that it 
might have, despite a section con- 
taining the term "developmental’* in 
its title. 

Thc aim. we are told, is to bring 
to the attention of a wider audience 
thc different perspectives that arc 
currently used in the analysis of 
adult-child conversation. Research 
on this subject would seem to be 
dominated by (wo main approaches: 
the linguistic school of "discourse 
analysis and thc sociological 
approach of ethnomcthodology/cou- 
versational analysis. It may be a 
sociological bias, but from the point 
of view of the wider audience, the 
discourse analysts seem, as yet, to 
have little lo say that is of interest. 
This is because they seem preoccu- 

f iicd with developing a nomenclature 
□r describing conversation. 
Although this may be a necessary 
first step to analysis, it seems un- 
necessary to burden the “wider audi- 
ence” with either familiarizing itself 
with the jargon or agonizing about 
its problems. Perhaps when they 
have discovered something worth 
telling us, they might then justify 
their procedures. Tltey might also, 
incidentally, try putting it in English, 
instead of such inelegant phrases as ' 
! ‘I hope to have-fpregrounded’’. . 

In taking an inductive approach, to ■. 
(he analysis of conversations, ' in 


P. A. J. Waddington 

P. A.. J. Waddington is lecturer in 
sociology ' at the:-. Uniuerpjfy i of 
Reading. ■ 



which orderly regularities in the pro- 
duction of talk are isolated and the 
patterns revealed, ethnomethod- 
ologists at least concentrate upon 
empirical reality and actually tell us 
something about how adults and chil- 
dren talk lo each other. There are 
interesting papers by Wootton, on 
how children use address terms like 
“mum" to solicit replies to their 
utterances; by Langford, on how pa- 
rents indicate to children that what 
they have said is unclear; by Hustler, 
on how children use the appearance 
of their own linguistic ineptitude as a 
strategy for gaining adults’ attention; 
and by Drew, on how adults correct 
children's speech. 

It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that ethnomethodologists 
seem deliberately to ignore the de- 
velopmental implications of their 
own research. Surely, if, as Langford 
says, adults routinely employ 
strategies which draw attention to 
the child's utterances as linguistic 
productions rather than contributions 
to a topic, this must be of import- 
ance to the development of linguistic 
competence. However, researchers 
represented here seem blind to these 
wider implications. 

Although there are considerable 
differences between the two 
approaches represented here, both 
seem to share a dubious methodolo- 
gical position. They both seem to 
believe that it is possible to recover 
the meaning of a conversation solely 
from the analysis of a transcript, 
which can be described in objectively 
neutral terms. This is, from what is 
presented here, patently not so. Dis- 
course analysts' use of the concept of 
"functions”, such as the function of 
a “comment" which is “to exemplify, 
expand, justify, provide additional 
information”, seems clearly to refer 
to nothing more than the intentions i 
of the speaker, and when ethno- 
meihodologists refer, tor instance, to 
utterances "designed to invite self- 
correction”, there seems to be an 
implicit intentionally in this also. 
Likewise, when people respond to 
the utterances of others, are they 
simply reacting to the minute pat- 
terns embedded therein, or to their 
wider perceptions about the identity 
of the other, the relationship be- 
tween them, and so forth? Although 
this problem is acknowledged by 
several contributors, it is never pur- 
sued. 

It seems implausible to suppose 
that (lie analysis of conversation can 
be separated from wider psychologic- 
al processes of perception and cogni- 
tion or social processes such as role 
relationships. Indeed, Edwards 
makes the very interesting point in 
the final paper in the volume, that 
conversational sequences between 
teachers and pupils embody the 
asymmetry of that relationship. This, 
of course, indicates the possible con- 
tinuities between the level of con- 
versation and the wider, develop- 
mental concerns of Youniss. 
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Molecular geometry 


Molecular Shapes: theoretical models 
of inorganic stereochemistry 
by Jeremy K. Burdett 
Wiley, £15.75 
ISBN 0 471 07860 3 

In order to understand chemistry, we 
must understand molecules. Mole- 
cules are made up of atoms, and we 
therefore need to understand the 
forces which hold them together. 
The most surprising aspect of . these 
valence forces are their strength. 
On the face of it, there seems to be 
no good reason at all why two hyd- 
rogen atoms should combine 
together so strongly to form a hyd- 
rogen molecule: the atoms are elec- 
trically neutral and thc magnetic and 
gravitational forces beiween them 
are utterly negligible. So what is it 
that gives the covalent bond its char- 
acteristic strength? 

The answer to this fundamental 
question is provided by quantum 
theory and is of byzantine elegance 
and subtlety. The powerful attraction 
that sets in at short range between 
two neutral atoms is due to “ex- 
change forces'* which themselves 
arise from the utter indistinguishabil- 
ity on this supermicroscopic scale of 
the elections which make up the 
atoms. Exchange forces have no pa- 
rallel outside quantum theory and so 
are in principle entirely different 
from the more familiar electric, 
magnetic or gravitational forces. 
Thus, quantum theory enters into 
the very heart of chemistry. First- 
year students at Bristol, wnile still 
rosy-cheeked and fresh from school, 
all have lo lake a five-lecture course 


much more sophisticated descrip- 
tions. Chief among these are the 
angular overlap model, the “second- 
order" Jahn-Teller effect, the Walsh 
diagrams and the “valence shell elec- 
tron pair repulsion” (VSEPR) mod- 
el. Each of these are used to discuss 
the stereochemistry of a series of 
molecules: AH a and AY 2 systems, 
AH a and AY 3 systems, and so on. TTie 
most noteworthy of these approaches, 
It seems to me, is the VSEPR theory, 
'which remains interesting even when it 
fails. 

BuTdett's main interest is dearly in 
the geometry of transition metal 
complexes, and this is the heart of 
the book. Bethe's crystal field theory 
has long remained supreme here, 
although the book shows that much 
understanding of the various distor- 
tions of these complexes has been 
gained from the angular overlap 
model in the form of the “molecular 
orbital stabilization energy". This is 
a useful advance upon the hand- 
waving and rather unconvincing 
“ligand field theory" arguments of my 
undergraduate days. 

My chief regret is that there is 
almost no mention of valence bond 
ideas in this book. The theme is the 
search of simple models to explain 
molecular geometries. In VB theory 
we may regard NH 3 as formed from 
the approach of three H atoms to 
the half-filled p orbitals of the N 
atom. They do so along the line of 
the axes of the p orbitals because 
this is where the overlap and hence the 
exchange interaction is strongest. 
Hence ammonia is pyramidal: what 
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1 on “Quantum Ideas" - though groan 
■ they may. . 

. < But this is ; not ail. Chemical bonds 
between neutral atoms are not only 
very strong, but also show a charac- 
teristic directionality: molecules pos- 
sess shapes. Some may even possess 
two or more different shapes, and be 
made to flip over from one to the 
other. Tiie reasons for the direc- 
tionality of valence forces are much 
less well understood, nnd this is the 
subject of Professor Burdett's book. 
It is a theme of interest to all chem- 
ists. Some of us go out into the field, 
so to speak, and examine each speck 
upon the ground with a large mag- 
nifying glass. -Burden, on the other 
hand, remains al base and tries to fit 
the intelliacnce as it arrives into a 
grand design or rather, into several 
more-or-less grand designs. Detailed 
calculations upon individual mole- 
cules are not for him: “Chemists by 
now", he writes, "are fully accus- 
tomed to the gloomy rule of thumb 
that the more exact the quantum 
molecular calculation, the more 
obscured by cpmplexity is the physic- 
al Interpretation. 

The models with which Burdett 
works stem from simpllcaiions of 


could be simpler? (Tne bond angle is 
larger than 90 3 because of other factors 
such ns hybridization, but is correct for 
PHa, A5H3 and SbHj.J 


I question also the utility of the 
introductory chapter and much of 
chapter two. Either one knows of 
perturbation theory and the argu- 
ments that flow from it, or one does 
not. If one does, chapter one is 
.superfluous, and if one does not, 
chapter one is no help. The best 
thing then is to go away and learn 
the background theory. The author's 
intention here I would have thought 
should have been to establish a con- 
sistent notation by means of a com- 
pact summary. This could well have 
gone into an appendix. 

In general, however, this is a stim- 
ulating and thoughtful book from 
the hand of one who Is regarded as a 
“Young Turk" of inorganic chemis- 
try. The arguments are closely laid 
out and require corresponding con- 
centration: not u book for a Sunday 
afternoon in the garden, but 
altogether a very good read. 


Joseph Gerratt 

Joseph Gerratt is lecturer in theoretical 
chemistry at the University of Bristol. 
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Discovering the end of the taxonomic rainbow 



Phylogenetic Patterns and the Evolu- 
tionary Process: method and theory 
in comparative biology 
by Niles Eidredge and Joel Cracraft 
Columbia University Press, £18.00 
ISDN 0 231 03802 X 

Prior to the recent controversy in the 
columns of Nature over exhibit ions 
policy at the British Museum (Natu- 
ral History), the topic of ’‘dniiism” 
evoked little general interest. The 
Nature correspondence actually drew 
more attention to the claim that 
cladists might be crypto-Mnrxists 
than to the scientific issues. As the 
President of the Royal Society has 
latterly observed, the bnsrc argu- 
ments are unintelligible to the vast 
majority of scientists. Yet the issues 
are important and the outcome of 
the debate over cl ad ism has implica- 
tions for many comparative outsid- 
ers, such as medical scientists, who 
rely upon biological classifications. 
In Phylogenetic Patterns anti the Evo- 
lutionary Process , Niles Eidredge 
and Joel Cracraft provide a compre- 
hensive review of fairly orthodox cla- 
distic philosophy and the re face a 
useful reference source for anyone 
wishing to learn more about the sub- 
ject. 

Cladism ('phylogenetic systema- 
tica" ) concerns both Ihe reconstruc- 
tion of phylogenetic relationships 
within groups of organisms and the 
generation of classifications. The phi- 
losophy of cladism is in direct con- 
flict with that of [he older school of 
"evolutionary systemntics" cham- 
pioned by Simpson. Mayi, Cain and 


others, and a resulting power strug- 
gle is under way in the biological 
museums of Europe and North 
America. (A potential third conten- 
der, “numerical taxonomy", after a 
surge of popularity in the 196(Js, has 
now been relegated to relative 
obscurity.) Like it or not, the out- 
come of this struggle will determine 
the shape and stability of classifica- 
tions used by the next generation of 
biologists. 

There are two salient features of 
cladism, both emanating from the 
pioneering work of Willi Hennig 
[Phylogenetic Systematic*, 1966). 
Concerning phylogenetic reconstruc- 
tion. Hennig correctly noted that the 
degree of relationship of any two 
organisms is not necessarily pro- 
portional to the numbers of shared 
homologous features. Homologous 
similarities may be retained from an 
initial ancestral stock ^primitive or 
plcsiomorphous similarities) rather 
than from a later, more specific 
stock (derived or apomorphous simi- 
larities). Only shared derived homo- 
Logics indicate branching rela- 
tionships within any group of organ- 
isms. This key distinction remained 
largely unrecognized prior to Hen- 
nig. The other salient feature of 
cladism is the requirement that the 
classification of any group of organ- 
isms should be directly matched to 
the branching diagram ("cladogram") 
indicating infer red phylogenetic affi- 
nities. In fact, evolutionary systemat- 
ists can - and should - incorporate 
the distinction between primitive and 
derived homology into their theore- 
tical approach. Anything which in- 


creases Ihe precision of phylogenetic 
reconstruction should be welcomed. 
However, direct matching between 
relationship hypotheses and classi- 
fications is generally unacceptable to 
evolutionary systematists because 
this excludes important information 
and generates cumbersome yet short- 
lived classifications. 

At first sight, the clndistic philoso- 
phy is deceptively appealing. It 
seems to be eminently logical, and 
Eidredge and Cracraft make much 
of their "hypothetico-deductive" 
approach. Increased rigour is sup- 
posedly attained by excluding extrin- 
sic data, descriptive phylogenetic 
scenarios and loose application of 
the concept of adaptation. Phy- 
logenetic reconstruction is stripped 
down to the bare bones of clado- 
grams and alternative hypotheses are 
^scientifically tested" using the parsi- 
mony principle. Given the beguiling 
resemblance betwen the emergent 
cladograms and the hierarchical pat- 
terns of Linnaenn classificatory 
schemes, it is but a short, seemingly 
logical, step to match the two ana 
produce “scientifically testable” clas- 
sifications. 

There arc, however, major flaws 
in the web of cladistic logic. First, 
phylogenetic reconstruction must be 
a dynamic process, continually bene- 
fit! ing from new data ana more 
effective syntheses. (Most existing 
phylogenetic reconstructions are 
based on pitifully limited data.) Clas- 
sifications, by contrast, must be as 
stable as possible; they provide the 
terminology for scientific discourse. 
(Consider, for example, the implica- 


for the statement: "itnitmg special- 
ism is n defining character of lionii- 
nids.") Direct matching of classifica- 
tions to inferred phylogenetic rela- 
tionships can only increase the 
already regrettable instability of 
biological classifications. Greater sta- 
bility is permitted in (he classifica- 
tions of evolutionary systematists, 
which merely require that there 
should be broad compatibility with 
inferred phylogenetic relationships. 

Second, there is no guarantee - 
despite the apparent increased rigour 
of cladist methodology - that more 
accurate phylueenelic reconstruction 
can in practice be attained. Recogni- 
tion or “derived homology" often 
boils down to personal opinion, (t is 
significant that in their section on 
cladogram construction (chapter 
two), Eidredge. and Cracraft simply 
present the reader with “highly cor- 
roborated " cladograms for the five 
case-studies considered. The actual 
data and analytical procedures are 
barely mentioned; yet surely proof of 
the reliability of cladogram construc- 
tion is fundamental to the whole 
exercise? Further, it is far from clear 
that doctrinaire procedures such as 
the rigorous exclusion of “extrinsic" 
data improve the process of phy- 
logenetic reconstruction. What price 
a parsimonious cladogram which 
completely ignores major geog- 
raphical barriers such as oceans? 

- Eidredge and Cracraft have ambi- 
tiously attempted to provide an all- 
embracing text for cladism. Discus- 
sion of procedures for phylogenetic 


reconstruction and derivation a 
matched classifications is followed bv 
an innovative survey of evolutions 
processes above and below the spiJ 
vies level. The concept of the "sista. 
group" . invoked in the "corrobora- 
tion of cladograms. is linked to a 
monel of rapid speciation jn 
peripheral isolate populations, and 
this in turn is developed into an 
overall concept of distinct macroevo- 
lutiouary processes. 

Although it is true that interac- 
tions between species (macroevulu- 
tion) must involve some principles 
different from those governing within- 
species evolution (microevolu- 
tion), the authors border on mystic- 
ism in suggesting that there is a 
rupture of ancestral continuity when 
u new species develops. The only 
.specific case of macrocvolution men- 
tioned (character displacement) de- 
monstrably involves normal mic- 
roevolutionury processes within th 
species involved. Eidredge and CW 
raft clearly see their book as a mod- 
ern replacement for classic texts on 
evolutionary systematics, such u 
Ernst Mayrs Principles of Systematic 
Zoology (1969). Vet. for all ihtii 
apparently impeccable logic, lack oi 
attention to actual biological exam- 
ples has merely led them to discovn 
the end of the taxonomic rainbow. 

R. D. Martin 

R. D. Martin is reader in physkd 
anthropology at University Colltff, 
London, and visiting professor « 
zoology at Blrkbecfc Coilrgt, 
London. 
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by S. K, Bose 
Wiley Eastern, £3.75 
ISBN 0 8S226 077 6 


You too can understand relativity: 
R. B. Angel and S. Lilley have pro- 
duced books with the ambitious aim 
of teaching special and general re- 


intellectual sophistication in his read- 
ers; but Lilley has produced, on the 
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Looking more closely at Professor ■reference ,, was, if it was not the The fireworks of the two preced- 
Angel s book, however, I must admjt reflection of a particular measuring ing books unfortunately steal the 
to scepticism over Ihe success of his procedure. limelight from Bose's book, a 

opening crash course in mathema- Lilley's book is stunningly diffe- straightforward text for first-vear 


tics, where be moves in 40 pages of 
straight exposition from the basic de- 
finitions of aets and functions. 


proceoure. umeiignt rrom nose’s oook, a 

Lilley's book is stunningly diffe- straightforward text for first-year 
rent. Each paragraph Is an exercise postgraduates. Perhaps it was be- 
in which ihe reaper is led to take the cause of this that I found it slightly 
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Advanced Solid Mechanics: theory, 
worked examples and problems 
by P. R. Lancaster and D, Mitchell 
Macmillan, £4.95 

ISBN 0 333 24013 8 

As their book is aimed at the more 
advanced student studying the mecha- 
nics of materials at first-degree level, 
the authors have omitteef much of 
the basic background materia] which 
would be included in the first year of 
most courses. The manner of pre- 
sentation suggests that a primary 
goal was to produce a condensed 
text; and this nas been achieved by 
including little discussion nnd pre- 
senting the information almost in the 
form of expanded lecture notes. 

The subject matter is treated mainly 
through worked examples. This is n 
sensible procedure in view of thc 
condensed nature of the text but it does 
require a careful selection of topics. A 
broad range of problems likely to be 
experienced by design engineers is 
covered, illustrating the types of analy- 
tical and numerical solution proce- 
dures available. Most of the situations 
dealt with are elastic, although there is 
some introduction to plasticity. A 
selection of worthwhile problems to 
tackle with answers is Included at the 
end of each chnpter. 

There is no introduction to put the 
subject matter into perspective and the 
first., chapter ploughs straight into 
three-dimensional elastic analysis. I 
would have preferred the transforma- 
tion equations, equilibrium and com- 
patibility relations, which do not de- 
pend on elastic, behaviour, to have 
been presented separately from the 
elastic stress-strain relations as some 
students may have difficulty in deter- 
mining the generality of some of the 
expresSipns developed. In addition, 
the switching whicb.occurs from three 
dimensions to two dimensions and 
back to three dimensions could cause 
complications. Transformation equa- 
tions for stresses in three dimensions 
are presented in terms pf direction 
cosines but there are no corresponding 
expressions for strains. 

In chapter, two stress functions are 
introduced, Expressions are developed 
for elasticity problems involving plane 
stress and plane strain In cartesian 
coordinates and some simple examples 
solved. Modifications required to deal 
with polar coordinates and axial sym- 
metry are then Included. A number of 


examples arc considered which mb 
use of superposition to obtain satai® 
to a range of practical circumsuwn . 
including contact problems relevant!? 
ball utid roller bearings and gear 

Torsion of burs of non-circular cr» 
section is dealt with in chapter itaw-J 
is assumed that the render is alreMj 
familiar with thc simple theory!* 
circular shafts. Warping of Che enw- 
section is ullowcd for nnd both open i 
and closed hollow sections nre induce ; 
as well ns solid bars. Analogies ^ 
two-dimensional fluid flow and men- | 
brane problems nre discussed. 

Chapter four covers j 

methods. Stable mid unstable equ> ll ”j , 
cut arc discussed. The principle ^ 
minimum potential energy ■$ ***“!: 
derive stiffness matrices for rod, < 
unil triangular elements of re ^ v ®^f|. i 
the numerical methods infro9 uc ^ 
ter in chapter five. Also, uusfvn 
how Casiigliano’s theorem can 
derived from the principle of vitna j 
work i f j 

Two basic niimcricnl methods J , 
solution of elastic problems are p 
sen Led in chapter five. These are , 
finite difference and the finite ele ^ 
methods. Of necessity in a booro 
size, the treatment can be no more 
an introduction. However, tnc 
principles of both techniques are 
senteu nnd methods of Solution 

Chnpter six contains an odd t^|®* 
of problems. For clarity, soma i 
pies dealing with apphenuons ^ , 
tigliano’s ' theorem would hove, j- 
better included in chapter f° ur n .L er . 
this topic was first discussed . ^ 

wise beams on elastic foundations , 
discontinuity stresses m 
shells are treated consistently job . - 

Yieldcriteria are presented on 
chapter seven. The P la5t .j;„ D &miidi 
cept is introduced and yfoWmjj 
the wall of a thick cylinder coo pook 
. The greatest attraction of m |be 
is probably its concisen e ^; h ^ina 
Inclusion of numerical HJ 6 ;” us< ’pie 
book of this type is adyjntagwus^ ^ 
less able students are likely t fuller 
pace rather rapid and I retju^ j,. 
explanations. Most students W „ 
ably need a more elementary bgjjc 
hand to temind them of Jrf- 
concepts which have been a 

g. 

G, A. Webster is senior 
mechanical engineering at 
College, London . 
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engineering), or P. C. Mniheson (ccclcsiasllcal 

‘history-): D. F. peck (psychiatry): Dr A. Robert- 
son and Dr H . M. Wire (social adniiniktration): D. 
Shannon (veterinary practice leaching unit j; J. M. 
Simpson (Scottish history). 

Liverpool 

ReeJfn; M.T. Gibson (medieval history);. A. N. 



UNiiriat t" 1 - » • » v, ■ - ■ — ^ - j - -- - -- 

Kyan (modern hisiory); G. U. t-ouri (physics); J. 
C. Chubb and H. O. Young (aoologv); R. E. 
Rowells and K Crewe (parasliologv): W. D. 
George 1 (surgeiyj; T. Bell (metallurgy and ma- 







Recent publicafions 


•'The Enterprise of ScimI Work" un inaugural 
lecture hy Professor RoK'rt Pinker o[ the London 
School nf Economics was published on July I. 
Professor Pinker, professor of social studies at the 
LSE, argues in favour of a more precise definition 
of social work and a mnre realistic division of 
labour within social work and in the personal 
social services. ( Avuiliililc Irec frum the LSE. 
Houghton Street , London WC2A.) 

* it * 

Indiuirinl Relminns Reform - How Do You Gel ft. 
thc University of New South Wales Occasional 
Papers 19.S1 No n bused on ;■ symposium held in 
November IWtl. In this Iwicsl issue Austmlin's tup 
uuihnrities pul their ideas (nr the mapir rclornts 
necessary ii we are m luce successfully the 


challenge of our modern technological society, 
tissued by the 1'uMic Affairs Unit, university <‘«f 
New South Wulus, PO Box 1 Kensington, NSW. 


Grants 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

£16,200 from the North of England Cancer 

Research Campaign la support research into 

Ihe concents at ions end structure of scrum 

protein-bound sugars in paUcoln with cancer 

to he conducted under direction of Dr A.W, 

SklUeiL 

£4],086 from thc MRC to support research 
into endocrine nnd metabolic consequences of 
chronic ambulatory peritoneal dialysis In 
chronic renal failure under direction of Pro- 
fessor D.N.S. Kerr and Dr D.G. Johnston 
£34.000 from ihe North of England Cancer 
Research Campaign to support an evaluation 
of human liver tumour xenografts as models 
for the evaluation of cytotoxic therapy anil 
immune the i aoy being conducted under direc- 
tion of Dr M.F. Btuscndine. 

£25,494 to provide further support for 
research fnto maternal phvsioJogicaf adapts- 


crisis sdcncc). 1 

Senior lecturer: S. W. Sykes (French): J. L. 
Miriany (Hispanic studies); J. C. B. Foster 
(Latin)-, R. L. Bhsnsnli (computational and statis- 
tical science); C. R. C- Paul (gcologv); P. E. 
Ncwsicad (pure mathematics); P. Weight man 
(physics); A. E. Mussed (geophysics I; K. R. 
McLean (education); D. J. back (pharmacology 
and therapeutics); J. H. Bungcv (civil engineer- 
ing); P. A. W. Walker (electrical engineering and 

Hwir.'.nlrtl- A Mlllivnril f me ^hnmral cnvinecr- 


'Everybody Sucks'. This photograph by Flo Fox is on display In the ‘Asphalt 
Gardens' exhibition at Camden Arts Centre until July 23. 


* # * 

Grade Expect, ttions: A survey of Degree Course 
Offers mi is the Intust edition nf Kent Careers 
Service survey of degree courses. The survey is 
intended la supplement the reference hnoks 
which list entry require me nix lu degree courses hy 
providing details of the offers which degree 
awarding institutions have made to students in 
Kent. Additional iniormutinn is listed covering 
such aspects ns whether Ihe eundldatc attended for 
interview , whut preference the cnmlidnlc g ive (lie 
university on Ihe UCCA form (Available frum 
Careers InforirmUon nfflccr. Careers Service. 
Kcni County Council Etlucaiion Department. 
Springfield. Maidstone. Kent. £4 93.) 



Polytechnics 

Sunderland 

Pro-rectors-. D. John Blackc (staffing); Howard 
Layfleld (recources) 

General 

Dr R. W. West, reader in cduealion al the 
University of Sussex, has been appointed to head 
a m*|or five-year review of the secondary science 
wnfatom to bo tmdciiakcn jointly hy the 
Schools Council and the Association for Sdcncc 
Eaudifun. 


Thc first in tern nil on ui conference on tension in 
performance will be held at Gipsy Hill Centre. 
Kingston Polytechnic from September 1-4 . Its aim 
Is to explore nnd study thc problems of tension and 
relaxation in performance by means of lectures, 
workshop, seminars and recitals given by eminent 
international musicians, performing artists, 
psychologists and medical authorities. Organizer 
Is Dr Edward Ho. head al the Music Lent re, and 
the cu-ordinnior is Curola Orindcn, professor of 
pinno ui Guildhull School of Music and Drama. 
Cost around iSu, rcducllun !"r students. Details 
Trom Dr Ho. The Music Centre, Kingston 
Polytechnic. Gipsy Hill Centre. Kingston-upon- 
Thamcs, Surrey. ‘ 

* * * 

“On-line Information In Public Libraries", un 
international three-day conference organized by 
the British Library is to he held nt Banbury. 
Oxfordshire (mm September R-lu its uim is m 


discuss recent research into the provision of 
on-line information services in public libraries in 
the United Kingdom and other countries, as well 
as to dismiss wider related issues such us charging 
for such services. Fee: £150.00. Further Informa- 
tion from Mr N. Moore. The British Library- 
Research and Development Department. Shera- 
ton House, 4BH. 

WWW 

Salford University's annual intensive lomm film 
production course will run this year from Septem- 
ber 1V-26. It is limited to 10 people. «■ curly 
application is advised. Four groups each make 
their own flint in colour. Cost £395. Details front 
the Short Courses Office. Registrar's Depart- 
ment, L'nlvcnity of Salford. Salford M5 4wT. 

WWW 

“Special needs: Thc FE/liE response", a study 
amierenee is to he Held at the Further Education 
Stuff College, Cnombc Lodge from September 
16-19. Its purpose L to bring together those 
concerned, within FE/HE, with the organization 
and management nf facilities, courses and activi- 
ties to help those who despite physical or menial 
hiindWav cun t -cue til fr«m the continuation or 


development of their education within lire eunlrm 
uf FE'H n . Fee £4<i.i.kt. De lu ils from The Kegisl n r 
and Clerk to the Governors. Thc Further Educa- 
tion Staff College. Conmhe Lisdoc. Ultigdun. 
Bristol. BSl* 6RG. 


A conference un “Recent developments in thc 
papulation of Europe" will he held at the 


Open University programmes July 18 to July 24 


Saturday July 18 


5£? l s? l J > * rfo T! UKe: humin fncton and syi- 
Wfum. Syitcmi Interactions (TDW2; 

7 ' M * fberolMn'. Phoioolccinin Spec- 

Ml prog Wl. 

,tt.JP ur '» matbematln. Dlt- 
ftnreilibUiy. (MaB-.pmgM). 

net 

1M #du «' l0J ' •" Britain. In the 

Modelling 

M0* MIX 1 ™ 1 "' tMSnsi-, prog 10). 

Oree«478.Mre.UixfDfidlSoa.(A292ipiog 

«* T"' 

lie. CP 91 : A ^ yilem Dc51 * 11 - 

SUa - m#nT - ‘ n " No^ 1 S**ago. (ASM; 

^ M ^- in 

«■ DrtnWni 

:: gSapfiftwa- 

Pro* AppipatmaUuni. (M20I: 


17^0 nretalim making In Drltain. Government nml 
Industry. The Events of IW2 - lueomes Policy. 
fDZM; I'fWMi prog D2(U/24 A PD9S3). 

17-40* Research mcthoito (ii educnitun and the social 
sciences. Survey Project AnalystifDEJW; prog 

RADIO 3 (VHF1 

23.15 Open l-'urutu 2U 

33.35' Social psydioiogy Analysing the Analyses (1) 
l [1305; prog 10V 

Sunday July 19 

one i 

7.16 World poltlla. lltc lUed amt Full uf flriMinV, 
Saiictiunv Policy 5: The UN end itw Cnnimni,. 
weiiih inUJ; prog 7). . , 

7.40' tltolugy. brain and behaviour. Drinking 


otology, from aim wrara 
Moliwiion. (SIMM; ping Wl. 

8,06' Fottclu. people mid ndminiaratbiu The 
Clilmeni- IlOTfcS prog 3>- 


BBC 2 

740 liralnaering mKhsntes: lolldi. . Structuroi 
(TD2i prog J). 

3U5 1 Science foundation course. RflUand Super Reu 
- Grams and Super Q rents* (SIOI: prop ; 19). 
aao Mathentnilca foundtitlon course. Conla (MI0I; 

BM Keflnownse of sodely. 'Tha Group- (D101; 

8,20 Sn^lBMlthmte approach ro computing- Files 
(M25fi prog 7). . J _ 

945 An Introduction to sociology. Caste and Class 
(D207; prog 16). 

10.10 Aa Ininxlucrton us caltultss. Taytw Poly- 

10.38 

' 11.00 %tand envlroraienl. Pteyaod PTsps (TAD292; 
11.28 Spin fcrum - 68. Open Forum: No Handk&p 
11Jb SsdaT^ySiology- Analysing Interaction (It) 


Monday July 20 

BBC t 

8.40* Genetics Genetic Manipulation uf Wheal 

748* itaihcmallcs foumlmlon course . Cortks (MI0I : 

7J0' fntroduciory electronics. Dlgltul Sjsiems. 
(T383. prog 7). 

BBC 2 

8.40* Ttie Enttghtenmeni. The Noble Ssvige (A3M; 

7.08* EtoSnesi ceoflismici. Thr Crisp Revoluthtn 
tDJ2». prog 5). , , . 

740* Modem art (rant 184 Ktoiheprc«ni:Hylctaiio 
sodnl liuplkaitons. "An Art nf Five Kopecks 
SiKialist Realism (A35I; pro*/). 

18J0* Enaiiiccring mcchnnln: sulidt. Structures 
(1732; prog S). 

RADIO 3 WHR , , r . , 

8.85* Food production systems. Fond Irom wasio 

8.18 S5al woi. community wort, and suoely. 
GwimwiJiy Partidpallon (DE206; prog 7| 

8.15 Elemenu of music. Harmonic Anslysii (2) 

23.18 Am touo^tton course. PaKacal and Anll- 
Pauon) (AI0I; prog It). _ 

21.38* An ageing population. Home Support (1*232; 
prog 13). 


_ . hum till and Mod, 


1140 8 octal psychology. Analysing tnieracuon tiij 

S 30S; prog 11). , . 

gnlitve psyebotogy. LoanUng Strategy: 
Teaching Stylo (D3C0; prog II)- __ _ 
1240 Ftindamentalsor human geography. The Orav- 

1348 ^auamsotilio Platce 

— '* ^Sfclerl Ecology (S323; prog 10). 


M? of in Britain. Whether 

'Bll^tpwg C ™*' Bf«mlnettons7 (Effi; pittg «)■ . 

*lhy and foaiflitai'-nie Tnm W«u. *■« Ecraiomta and education palky. Teocher 

“EBSHR&r--: 

^ Re- ’•« Q ^ det »- ^ ° mP <D ' 

*s'Sr HZZ 

1V1B* The rise af modernism ta mutic 

Musical Trends before (he First world wtr 
'I ' . (A308; prog 10). 

u?* 01 « 7.35 ds^bgtous uu «■ A Muslim Tmdmooy 

7M u,d “ ,I ^ 
. 8,15 ** 

S^ U,,B>| ^ a-38 


^ ™ Worid *- 


w,tJa ^io5TSSg?Q ) eoi,r,e ; Vo'****™ 
wSP iiyw i 

gS&ff Eg^nrwology. Folic Add 

’wo pp,i “ uon pf 

Iiaii R?** 0 01 »' Deflated 


i a tvnri , , _ . , 

niyslology ol cells j«d organluu- FWal 
Maturawm aftd BlnhfflZl; prog 3 h . ' 

1 CtoBtemporary !*«« ta education. Erwatron 
DullotJn (EM0: prog U). 


Tuesday July 21 

BBC f 

■ 840* Biology; fortnond (unction. Maitimab In Water 

748* §2ems taUvjoiii. AD Change for System X 

740* iSigt* sSflnlormailon. Viewing end Inriilble 
(5T»l; prog B). 

BBC 2 

840 Reading development. A Metier of Form? 

E l; prog 6). 

mka and edurolfufloultcy CTiofce In 
Educatloa - Vouchers? (ET»27. prog.7). 
7.»« Art fa Ittty 148W580- Th« PalaaeuTarnese, 
Csprsfota (A3S2j prog ?) " . 

' InmUhh to Snldytef 

1830 SdencT Kte’l£n S i ewine- D#wn of Min 
fSIOl; prog 20), 

*545° Sewmrtnih centuty Engisnd: a rtstmlnB roj- 
lure 1618-1689. Pornnliore; PART Z (A203; 

8.15 ISiro md belief: from Danvln to Bintefa. 

Primitive life tom the Deep ( AJB1 ; prog 10). 
8.38* The development fl fadraroeBli and their . 

music, file String Quintet prog )0). 
23.18 Computing and eoraptiim. . Dare ProwsUitg 

2338 Id echini applied calcelut. Revktoa 

2348* T6efa»nwllo , t , l Colfee 

ml ih> DerMonmaking lo*8iRaln. Ooventntem and 
(oduiiEv The Evenu of \VT2 - Incomes Polk) 

|m(S7piW pro* 


University of Exeter from September lb- IK. 
Forms nnd further details Available from Mi- 
Doreen Castle. British S>Kim Ini Fopulnliiins 
Studies. f>i« Londnn Bchmsl of Euinomks. 
I loughiou Street . Aklwyuh, London WC2A 2AF.. 


"Surviving Ihe K(Js'. the Southern Science and 
Technology Forum Conference 1931 is to held 
at Spulhomptoit University from September 
13-16. Ill basic theme will be the challenge of 
educating for new icehii-jlogtcs. tK mum 


(fans during normal and abnormal pregnancy 
and (heir relation to fetal growth being car- 
ried our under direction of Dr T. Lind. 
£I9,(XJQ from the North of England Cancer 
Research Campaign for research info the iso- 
lation nnd nfllurc of die Reed-Stenberg cell 
In Hodgkin's disease be log carried out under 
the direct ion nf Professor A.E. Stout. 

£24,443 from the Department of Environ- 
ment to support ihe project entitles Publico - 
lion of Excavations at Yindotondn tinder ihe 
direction of Professor R.M. Harrison. 

£40,217 from Ore SRC for research an the 
function of descending brain neurones of Hie 
locust, under Professor Dr P.J. Simmons 


objective will be. to help education and indu»try 
undcrsiand each other's problems nnd to 
duvektp plans n! action to ensure that society 
van not only survive thc IQKtb hut can gnux 
and prosper. Speakers include Sir Alee Smith, 
director of Muncheslet Polytechnic. Trolcssor 
R C. Smith, pro vice chancellor ol the OU. 
Further informutioii from Mr John Davies, 
conference director. Southampton University. 


"Investing jn Manugemenl Development", n 
working conference tor managers nnd 
management development spccUlists orgoni/cd 
by the Centre for the Study or Mitnagcjncni 
Learning, will he held al the University of 
Lancaster from September 15-17. The 
conference aims to discuss such questions os 
whether investment in management develop- 
ment is worthwhile and what fs its value. 
Further Inquiries to Rkfiard Boot nr Michael 1 
Reynolds, Centre for the Study of Management 
Learning. Gilkiw House, Lancaster University. 
UuiUtgg, Lancaster. 


00.35 Oceitiography. D«|> S k -» Phoi-jgjnpJu (5331; 
prog3j 

RADIO 4 (VHF| 

2340* Elcpicnu pf music. Huimonk Analysis (2) 
f A241; prna ID). 

23.60 An ami environment. Centre. Patti uni Quuml- 
ary Ur (TAD202; prog 12). 

Wednesday July 22 

BBC 1 

6.40* An Innoducbon to HKiolagy. Cisw nnd Clair 
(D2D7; prog Itt. 

7.08* The Ennh: iuih.iurc. iwniMiliion and cvciu- 
iton. Geoihcimal Energy (5237; prou 91 . 

7.10 Graphs. nerwork 1 and deslgrt Mechanical Man 
Iputetinn fTM361; prog 10) 

BBC 2 

840 Matcriels under strau. Maicnats uid their 
Envlionmeni (T35V. piog IB). . 

7.06* Man's reltepoui quest. Christlen Comniuniiy in 
County Cfare t ADJU8. prog 8l. ... 

7.H Solids, liquids nnd gssei. Why are Liquid 1 
Viseouj? (STTiS. pcog I0l 

I860 Conflict In the family. The Professional Net- 
work IP153; woe 6). 

1740 Language it-.clopmcnt Lrting Langusgc 
(PEw32i uvog 6). 

18.06 Inquiry. War and thc Medisi [L12D2-. pr« »- 

15.30 An* foundation course. llenliTwced (Alul. 
prog 21) 

haimo a ivnf) 

588 WdiM PoSrfts The (raporienoe o( (a wmntlc*- 

836 ^omiaunlcaitini and society. The Sound 
System (DE353; piog.31). 

23.16* Making tense of vodeiy 'Tbc Group (DIO I ; 
prof 2] j. 

2348 An imioducutcn to meterlaJ*. Tie Designer's 
Knowledge Ol Polymers (TS23I; prog 41. 

2346 The revofiiUomof 1M*. Msiiemlch end Hips- 
burg PoUee 1548 (AMI; prog ID). 

0816* Economic* end education policy. Teacher 
Supply (ED322; prog Sj. 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23,90 1 Mkidarn ut front 1B4B ta iha present - ttywi ana 
sodnl ImpUcasians. Paul Klee: Creating Like 

2340* Geilrtha. Hard^W?luN»ig Culndaiiom (S209; 
prog ID). 

Thursday July 23 

B6C 1 

840* Seventeenth ctruuiy England; « dtamting euh 
ture 1618-1689. "Pace UJ uirtupTfAsU, prog 

7.08* Conflict etui sisbtlity in the development of 
modern Europe c 1759-1970. Ceremanlns of 
Fuels m (AK»; prog J). 

7 JO* Ptiitosophtcal Piobfim*. Philosophy of Science 
D (A313; prog 12). 

BBC 2 

8.48* Crime) and mintic ptoMsscv cave studio* in 
earth science . The DalsudUm of Banffshlir 
(5336; proa ID). 

7.05* An algariihailc approach to i: on puling. Flier 
[M25fi prog 1). 

7.30 LlnejirmiUiemsiIa. Converge u«(M20 1, prog 

18.80 Evolution. Urigini (S3M; pi« \\ 

17.18 AaimiodirctiiMi to ttuiurian. Tna Manufacture 
of Sllkon Solar Celii (TS25I; prog 9). 


17 4t The devclopmcm ut int;rtimenu and their 
musk. Thr pcvrlopracnl of thc Plana (A304; 
prog lOi. 

18.09 The revolutions of 1848 Spring of Nations - 
Cracow - Prague (A32I: prog 7). 

18.80* Mature sense of society. The Group (Dltil; 
prog 21J 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

B.W Managcmuni and He tcbuol Usmc:A Hospu- 
al School (EJ2J; prog 5|. 

B.18* The Entlghienmcm. Votlaire anti tbc Cats* 


al School (EJ2J; pr 
The Enlightenment 
Affair (AMI. pruajot. 
People and work. Tbe f 
tniL)5l; prvg IO). 


8.38 I'aople and work. 


Profession of Medlnne 


23.18 Science foundation course. An Hv><leikNisiy 
Parados (StUI. prog LDl. 

33.38* Thc control «( education in Tlrlialn Whether 
^:un 1 inallClns-. , (E222: prog o>. 

23.58* Diochemrslry nnd molecular biology. Folic Acid 
Cocnevmes, the Theory end Applkasioa ol 
Pathways (S3 22: plug lt>). - 

00.18* Gnvlronmrmal wmrol and public health 
Dumping Waste - The Legal Issue ( PT272; prog 
l21 - 

00,38* Canpuilna and (omputen. Data Proceuing 
(PM93I; prog 8). 

RAQIQ 4 (VHF) 

28.30* Historical sources snd she social KtenilM. 
Sampling Historical Data (DlllL; piogl). 

23.80* History of archiuxturc and design I W0- 1739. 
Oonton RuskD and Modena Briitsh Croft- 
m unship (A3A5; prog 19). 

Friday July 24 

B3C1 

840* Enquiry. War and tbc Media (U2D2, pnig 2). 

7.08* Language, development, living Language 
(PE232; prog 6V. 

7.30* Sodety. education and the stale. The Case of 
the Missing Skills (EJ53; prog 3) 

BBC 2 „ 

840 The nature of chemistry Ihe O.C4M.S. link- 
up (SIM; prog 21). 

7.08" Introduction to pure ma'hcmaUa Dll- 
fercntlaliflity (M2QJ; proa 20). 

7 JO* An Iniroducik'n to roleulirt. Taylor My- 
wmiata (MA283; prog It). 

1MC* Maiugcaioni and the school. Knoilley Fields 


Pan IT: Whose Timetable? (E323: prog 4J. 

17.18* Materials under stress. Materials and their 
EnrUonmeiit (TJ51; prog 10>. 

17.40* Reading devclapracni A Milter of Form? 
(PE2J1 ; prog 6): 

18.00 Twentleifi century poetry. A Poes and Politics 
JA306; prog it). 

18.30 The Karsh's physical tesourtes. MEnlng.-ACise 
Study In Ireland Part III: The Wider Implica- 
tions ($266; prog 7). 

RADIO 3 I VHF) - 

8.85 Art In July 1 480- [380. 'Manlera' and the Myth 
oT Mannerism (Ahi; prog 7). 

8.18* Min's religiuirt quest. A Muslim Tastimtuy 
(AD208; pro* 161. 

835 Penonatiiy and leatning. How ta Survive 
(E2SH; prog 2D). 

33.18 fnsegca and Inform aliao Positive Feedback 
«TSH; prog 6J. 

3X38* OccaDognphy. Deep Sea Photographs 1S314; 

23XB KXlia and araMLiyfa the rievefapmem of 
modem Europe e 1769- 1970. Cause* of ihe 
Second World War (AJ09; prog It). 

00.18* The dlgflil computer. Design «m a Dedicated 


System (TM22I; prog It). 

00.38* Phystelogy ot cell* and organisms. Felt! 
Maturation and Blnh (£721 , prog 5], 

* repeated programmes 
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To place your advertisements 
write to : 

The Advertisement Manager, 
The Times Higher Education 
Supplement, P.O. Box 7, New 
Printing House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 
Tel. 01-837 1234. 
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The Librarian 

The posl o( University Librarian will become vacant 
on 1 April 1902 upon Ihe retirement ol Mr. R. F Eatwell. 

The University Council intends to proceed to appoint a 
successor during 1981, and invites applicalions from 
graduates with professional qualifications and 
considerable experience. The appolrument will be on 
Grade IV ol Ihe nalional salary structure lor Senior 
Library Stall. 

I Copies ol the Further Particulars for ihls appointment 
may be obtained from the University Secretary (JA), 
University of Surrey, Guildford. Surrey. GU2 5XH. or by 
telephone, Guildford 71201, Ex|. 61 6. Applicalions in the 
form of a curriculum vitae, together with the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent lo the same 
address by the 7th September 1981 quoting 
reference 42 THES. 

UNI VERSfTY OF 

^SURREY_J 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmerston North, Nsw Zailond 

. „ „ . . POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 

AnpllcwtoM IMI Invited (Of Peat-doctoral Fellowship* tenable in any Department of 

uin Unlmaltv* 

P*2 ^aeSvMtea ol the Univariltr are grouped under iha lollowl no lacuitlaa 
and Khoote. Opportunities for study and nanrch am available in the following 

SP.^LnJRAL AND HORTICULTURAL SCIENCE - Agricultural Economics and 
"S* M u ,'* 1 ErglnetrltiB: Agronomy; Animal ScL 
S^ner Soit^dBOBa 80 ^' ' l “ ,,lcu ' ,ur ■ l Setenca and Plan) Health; Poultry 

BU3MESS ADMINISTRATION - Agricultural Budnaia; Business Studlea and Bust- 

1 *i atrial Management and Industrial Mai h ami He*. “ ,n 

HUMAfOTlES - .English; History; French; German: PhlKwophy. 

SCflUra - Btochsmltuy; Biophysics; Botany; Chamlairy; Generics; MierobWogy; 

BCMWCF - Comgutlr S planes; Economics: Education; Geography: 
BoSaMWoSf; StaSrtHk*^' RafllDB- plHlwln >- 6 “*e« Aimirepology; StAlogy: 

<nd AnB1omv; 

brlomiaUan concerning the meareh sed villas of the departmanu associated wtth 
Unhreialty Calender. Intaan^wHca^rMd 
■wJklaiion Bl * 0 lhs dspnitnteni In the couraq ol preparing an 

rTamS^llIfl ’S' M 7 cfc^u a tor on * poadbln sstensfons. and carries 

reKrm & “ ,nnum o1 >n ,llo ’™"« «* up » 

Furdwr details of die pewit ton and ol the Univarsity, together with condition. »< 
woftnmenr end frifonnatfen to ba supplied by aodteana mav hiToSEirZ? 

AppHcaiions cfasa on IB Augiut 1821. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
. SWAZILAND 

Actfsabau are Invited for the post ol 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

A«tiani* muii im at Imh a Manat's 
re Economics plus soma ragcMig 
eiptrtinca. end preferably seme wort! 


NEW ZEALAND 
UNlVEnsiTv or or ago 
DUNEDIN. NEW ZEALAND 

."m&gpm*.--: 


•xpehanc* in Mvefoplnn couptriis 
Appoint « mil bt require? ro wach a 
Miwoa rmwniicacBiiiao. Piridc Hnanea. 

fnianManil l>ida dr Monetary Theory. 
■ ea^wT ** T1 ^** ,lrt *' < * tftrfep as may bo 

Salary loN; E7.2DDB.MO pa ICI 
SjAj# “ Et.Ul. a is iHiBely that iha 
BnUih OavtmmoM will provide wW 
.•uppNreeniabpn. T 

T»a ya*r appointment Initially: 
gratuity, todurtmani abowam tor ihore 
™« quih lying lor fimp Ism mutton; 
Ddueailon allowance: iieo ominaiy 
midleal scheme: roasontbl* , anil I 
aecommodailoi: family passe n&s- 
MnnralewMU leave. 

Oatatad apfriludona 12 ceplnal. 
tnchuluig « currfeufuni vitas and 
nanww 3 rafaraM. should ba sent by 
ebrnaiT » tho Hoglsirar, Urtvaritty 
CoBaga of Sw.il bud. Private Bag. 
KwifuienL Swainand, lo airiva no 
•star than 4 Avguit 1981. AppUconia 

taridanl In UXahogidalaaawHf l copy 

M the ' Conuidtfaa for International 
Coopqradpn In Higher Education, The 
■Jlftn Cwi.clt, Higher Educe don 
Dfv/iloa SOI 81 Tottannam Court Rond. 
London W1P CDT. Further derails arc 
■vaHabla f rom althar addroaa. 


usf 

«tk ..Tssartpw ^ 


l«u"i?%» 'aa'a SSnaoL 

that thla conauliatlon 
ahoue 30<?t of the 
"W®. HI Conulbule in - the 
teaching of the Uni, imiiu nl. 
‘ of Microbiol o 


^iwiartakB Indanendem 
Balary: NZSIfl.140 - *33.530 


nullified Bpollcartt Could b. 
appptnind at the level of Senior 
L« (urer. 

A nortlon nl ihe salary ynsv 
Jj” PAM “A a direct grant lor 
n ."«< Iru.el e.uBnaoa of the 
Bp poll, too and hta or hor fantlly. 
3V'“ will ba auttject to 

New Zealand Incomo iax. 

Furlhnr partlrulara era avail- 
aMa from tlin Aasociailon of 
Lotnmonwaalt h Univoreiiiea 

MSi'wcYii ?p Q ^°o n r asrsu 

5^2 1,lr “ r if tha University, 
Inland “Uhedln. New 

suit T^'af | ,OM c| °” on 31 'tti 



aciiviitn. A higher denteqr rqulvakni 
reteucb In a relevant nek! Ii required am 
wide practical experience Ii deiliable. 


rmuiaw*T|%IIEI|W II (lUIIBDIE. 

The com puling group piovldu couriei 
[ar undergraduate, and a Mauer’i degree 
by eouiuwoik and project Tor graduate, 
in Induury. It ahoiharei mpanilbilliy 
ror the greduue Diploma In Aceoumlng 
Infof maitoa Sysiemi. Tlttie is scope For 
Jrfni raearchvkUhdirf In other 
dbdjdlaes. 

»*««?: IA19J2I - IAJ0.W5. 

Jl Anjnrt 1981. 

University of Melbourne 

lecturer 
(CONTINUING) - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applicants Tor thti pbiltloa iKonld 
pwws a higher degree In Chemical 
Engineering (or related dftripllnei) 
tngei hrr *Hlh appropriate experience In 

HWiIb,. meareh nr induury. 

The lu.Ttuful candUBln •* III he 

« "C"!? 1 1 « l f? ure ln 81 hfl51 1 of 

lallowng field,; heu iramfer, mu, 
irinifer, fluid mechnria. practw 

.fOflirtri.llwrmdyT^^^udedan' 1 
■ rronu ecoiidfnln.lhe nrid, of 1 


pounaduate reuarth pi pfeunt active In 
,he o« par, meal are: tractor engineering, 
i rampor j phentmuM, Mmglneerlng, 
cloriwoi krai engineering and btomadieil 
cnglneertfis- The appointee itioutd slip be 


BRISTOL 

UNIVERSITY OF . 

sp cia l 

ICHOOL OF T APP^iiociA L 


Overseas 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 

Official Appointments 

Appointments wanted : 

Other Classifications : 

Awards 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Conferences and Seminars 
Holidays and Accommodation 


Kates : j 

Classified Display — £8.25 m- 

iy ,ze : 9cm x ^3 

Classified Linage— £1.60 D J 
line ycr i 

Minimum 3 lines — f^fden ! 
Box number— £2.00 j 

Copy deadlines : j 

Classified Display : 

Friday in the week prior tor 
• publication ; 

Classified Linage : • 

Monday 10.00 am in the weei 
of publication 


Application, ara Invited for the 
following posts, for which application, 
claia an the dan, ahown. SALARIES 
(unlaa, at harwlia itatad) ara aa 
follows: — Profoator I41.B09; 

Lacluref •A1S.B2MA28JJ37. Furthar 
derail, and applloadan ptacedurt may 
be obtained from The Aiitmlatfon of 
Commanwaalth Unlvaraldes lAppla.L 
38 Gordon Square. London W1H0PF 
unlasa athanvfaa itatad. 


The Univeralty of Sydney 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

The |w[i Ion involve, teaching In Detlgn 
in ihe St honl and oontrlbiiilna 10 teaching 
in Urban Deign and the Hixtntyof 
Archltmure. 

Arrlicaniv thnuld be aiihlicvf, 
prt-frrihly »lih qiialiriciilan, in Urban or 
I andk'flpr Deign nr Arirhlieciural 
irbiniy ami Thcorj. Praclhul expork-niv 
In ihe prcifrcvion l,eoriiii,f. 

The pillion 1, expected >» be rilled by 

nnAeilmeTy npalptncqi of ihtae yetui 

enpebteof feidma to tetiarc, bln If all The” 
llnlveiMy“i lequlrtinefli, for tenure ate 
deemed to be uiliriaorily met, tenure 
ma> b, granted it the lime of 
appolntnieni. 

Jl August 1981. 

Macquarie University 
Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

School of Malhamdca and Physio 
The lucccfiM Candida it vi ill be a member 
of Ihe com puring group ud will 
contribute to In leachlne and reteaich 

AnImIbi A kUL.. J- I a 


prepared us uipctvi'f p>rMgraduaic 
reward! Mudcmx In at lean one »r ihev 
area,. 

The,ucce,,rul applicant Mill be 
expected to take up duties from 
1 December 1981. 

An appeimee from otenea, or 
Intern, te will be eligible for avrli inner 
«ilh travel ird removal expense, 

4 September 1981, 


University of Western 
Australia, Perth 

CHAIR IN 
EDUCATION 

Application, arc Invited Tor apnolntmenl 
to the Chair m Education whlcn became 
vacant on the teiignitlonof Profesior r. 
D. Tannock. Applicant, with Imeicit, In 
any major Beta of Education will be 
cunvldcied for appointment to the Chair. 
The lucteiiful applicant may be 
appoimed In due count to be Head of 


Department. 

Enquiries of an andemlc nature should 
be addreued to Asiodate Profeuor R. S. 


Uoilloct. Dean of the Faculty or 
Education. Information on condition, or 
appointment may be obtained fiom the 
Acting Starring Officer In the University, 
or from the Secretary Genera I, 
Asiodailonof Commonwealth 
UnlveishlntApnis.). JStlcnlon Squate, 
InndonWCIHOHP. 

llenullla Include siipcrannuailun, rare, 
in I’etih for iippoiniee and Jernideiil 
Tamlly removal allowance, uudy leave 
and long service leaye, elltotalllty for 

■ IrterHaieiravd grant, and houring loan 

scheme. 

Application, In duplicate itaiing roll 
per»nal particular,, quail flcal Ions, 
experience and the names and nddrcisn 
of three referee, ihould be lent lo the 
Acting Staffing Officer, University of 
Western Auiiralla, Nedlands. Western 
AuairaHa. 6009. 

W September 1981. 


LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
(EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY) 

Dcparitaenl of EdutaUnt 
1 Appllcim, vdth a background In any am 
of educational psychology will be 
con, Idem] although an applicant with 
expertise In at least one of the following 
*reu will bt preferred — dcvefopmemal 
P*Kholo*y, language, human learning or 
iiudla ore sceptlonal children. 

The appointee to this position will 
participate with colleagues In leaching 
unit, offered In educational psychology • 

ssaftwrier.“ 

wpenriw research studentiln ihesa riridi. 
A lubiianiiaj contribution to research In 
these area, is also expected. Apfdkanis 
mould, therefore, posses, a doctoral 

■ssS^aaKSt 

information on tha teachlgg and research 

EfctSSgSSi"** 

rainily. removal allowance, study leper 
and long service leave and housing loan 
2*25?; C°ndlilon, or appointment are 
available from the Acting Slafflna 
Oifirtr, 

Appiiailotii (n duplicate tiulna foil 
, SHPtawJorj and 


— ncitern Aunralh 
W09. Candldaie, Ihould request three 
to the 

sar-. 


EDINBURGH 

UNIVERSITY of 


wnT U’sssa. H?reff , 5SS? , BSS ••• 

Saptomtaor 1981. Ppafefonco C2fu : 
»® rt 8lv.n to candidate, whS ™ 

sararAs?-^ 

'ran^«-«0 n “ • 

outlined rJS'EhktSX. anS 

Secretary, Unlvarptry of Bristol 
Sonata ItouSn. Brlitol BSB ml' 

KSS.b 1. 1 namM ° f ' InnSt 01 rS 

forw*. t pleas; quota raforen»: . 

•‘■•v -s 


s^SSSmb safe*,:! 


nwn,** 1 ** 1 * • ^ mutual ^aroo” 

bo abb- 

, Bibla, • to ihVTUSM urt ,r Poa* 
. ffn ba *oi!tBt5Ej 1 ’pi i S2i tlcu| " r " 

«pferBnco 1018. • *"?*. qu °to 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWAZILAND 

Applications ntu ittvipvl In: tim |„ K | „f 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

(PLANNING) 

within llio Univctsiry Arimmisu.xiirin 
tenable as soon as possible Appiic-inis 
should have at toast a l»,i rieqrcn will, a 
major In Statistics. Economics or .i related 
Hold, plug lelevanl e>r>o<>ourv in 
Educen.jnBl emf/m Economic Pl.tnmnj 
Tho duties of the appointed am wido. 

Including ptepaiatlon ol and advising tbn 

Unlvaiiny an. Univomiy si.itlstics, 
projections of Half and student, . new 
academic piogiammni end tuiw arnas of 
road, oronomlc olllcloncy. Itnnnei.il 
Mllmata,. piolacl ifocument, me |Jm 
such oltiat adjnlnisliBlive iluiioe as may 
fiom time la lime, tin auhinnf by tliu 
Reclai or the Rogtsiiai Salary icohrs 
B 7.200 9.U0 pa. If I stalling . E I S3) 
Tho collage has a sisal nunihor of posts 
within in eaiabUshmont lo> wfilcli 
tha British Government provide, 
supplementation payments. Tho piosem 
pail canlas no such honoRti and Is of fern, f 
on local tatma end eordliion, only Two 
year appoint men t Initially; gratuity. 
Inducement allowance lot ihosa not 
qualifying tot supplementation; education 
allowance: free ordinary medical scheme; 
rosaonsblo tontal eceamrmdailnn. family 
pMsag,,; biennial oveiseai Ian vo 
Detailed apnlloatlon, 12 coplesl. 
Including a curriculum vi las and naming 
3 raforoe,. should ba sent by olrmell to 
Iha RsglsUBT. Unfveriltv Cnlfago ol 
SWAZILAND; Private flng. kwnlusanl. 
Swullend. to arrlva not lotai than 
IQ August 1B91. AppUcanU resident In 
UK shatild also sand 1 copy to the 
Committee for International 
Cooperation fn Higher Education, The 

SL'V*. h SSIK? 0 * 1 - HI P ho ' Eduuatlan 
Division. 80/91 Tottenham Court Road. 
London W1P ODT. Further dotolli are 
available from el that ad dross. 
1HES1 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWAZILAND 

Applications ero hvitoil for tho post of 

SOCIOLOGIST/flESEARCH 
rtLLOW IN THE FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Applicants should have at least n 
Master a dogtao In Buoiulnny/ 
Antopnliiov with oapmlenru 
in IlMcf rasewch In davekiptnu cdnntitos 
and In teaching. Thov ihould linvn ihu 
Capacity lo formulate Ihuds lut icwncli 

ft»w l . “'J 1,511 IT 1 rwi.xiBiiuy 

ilokfwatk. A willingness in coach 
twaich aathtant. In vationa lyiHM uf 

Hold taworch solMUna I, 

Approx/maidy half the appahnoa's tlmn 
.J* Umoiwl w resamcli-iolaiail 
kUv llai foousslng on aatwcia nf ruiol 
dovatopmoni, working with tho ntWy 
Sultnoa R,S 
Unit Tho other mil W ll be dovow.1 to 
ranohlng a our to. In Boclolany. 

*■ 

nrm^fui L?? 1 a gP l *i t f l< —t InlHolly; 
gratuttyj mducemam allawancs for Viqh 

BdLuutfn ^lliP ,6r "'Priemoniailon; 

IndS?^ Bp P lle f‘ ll } n « « ooplail. 

■ ourrlnilum vitas and 
52259 * r»/a»M. should be sent by 
gH“ *?, R*tH«»ar. Unfvanliy 

DIridan BftS? T' M HI S h#r “““'Ion 

piviaron. 9Q/81 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1P ODT. Furthar dtlalta^,. 

avaltoWafrom althariKld^. 

THES I 

LEICESTER 

8C HOot! CIF EcJcLAL^VOflK 

._APPllratlonv hv 



«- 1 nno assistance (3 

porfon^e S . J,"'! ln 0 widn ex. 

“S" gBftUBSfS 

stipend of £3.000 plus 
nxpensoa will ho pnyablo. 

M£tT- (l L r K l !? #p fnnturt Mr 

wSrtr 1 " |%P'S I . 8chao1 ur 

KSSfci? WW3P rin “' 1 ni 


UNIVERSITY OFTHE^I ! 
WEST INDIES -BARBAKS i 

A| .III.. 11 , aid invlrod l« Uq (jr*. | 

.a u.p Unit pi AdnntwnM,; J 
'""“g. tMsUs as non«{M:, ‘ 

10 Senior Lecturar/Lflctunr 
In Accounting 

A|.|iU-dn|, shrrjld te comptuniigwi 
•>t least two of the following: ■ Fvn, I 
Accounting h Ts»atJan c iufV; - 
ProfmtiriCd Will be given to MfEGni* 
tid also compaicnt lo <urii ndn , 
f<vi lowing I Public Budgiux tt 
Financial Administration I hr , 
M.injgsmuut ih Budneu W lldn i 
Manaiifmcni or lv. Dili fto*- ■ 
SysrsmsAnalysl,. 

(il) Senior LscturarlLechni ■ 
in Public Adminlitratlui 

Pnhtmcn mil ho ghr* n I, ttf-n 
r>inipiiiuiii to teach two cf 
Onatea I Hini^.l Managanmi kh 
Biidtlfltinti nnd Fount <1 MnMrxv . 
i>l IliiKlnessandlnriuStritlMinajaw 

Salary scalas SmW Ur.s 
BDSS32.724 42,652 pi Ur.v 
IIDKi;4.CC0 37.478 pi ffl itrt,. 
QD5J4 Dm. F55U UnfuMhi 
ticrnirirnodatlon or houuna falx 
F^milypussagoB SludyirvjTrr.d5n 

Deinllod applications B wd - 
Including n cut rfeulum viwadn'h 
three laleiQaa. should bsisr, a® 
oa poaslblo to iho CampalBrei 
Unlveriliy of (he Wnl IndlnNb 
M. Bridgetown. Birbiddl 
rosldontln UK ihould aUsirtW 
tn the Cntnmlitaa for [nrw* 
Coopoiotlon In Hlghlr Edwna*' 
Diltish Council. Higher Ifcji 
Dlvfiloti. 9W81 TonanhamCWlL. 
londun W1P ODT. furfur fruh' 
Dvoilabta from ellhatatlAiB. Jr e ' 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY^ 1 
LESOTHO | 

Ap|illi atluna are InylWl lor WP*^ 

DEMONSTRATOR ;[ 

IN CHEM1STHV 

Ati|iiicaiiifl should line at mkH; . 
monsiall with Cticndilryaiamlp " 
iJutlun (ipiiolnlfl a* .il 
rininivistioiiitn In Pail I C'acWre" 
mill tlin maikinu ol labofrianr J' 
nanlgiunoiita Im ywi I 9 " * ,! . 
Auixitoiinvni will ba on eoM**" •- 
twii yam iiDilori InliUlh p* . 
imsnllitlitynj rimowal. . 

llntory enabi: 86.8666-6®* f* 1 ■ 
nioiNmi ■■ 111. Ml. Tha lMhW*»“! 

amnll pi pow J : | 

nitnliti slit until fin which W * > 

(lovinnmfltii iiiovltls, f' 

paynwaaa. The pie, Ml P* 1 rf™ il • 
BiitlilwnllHniidboftorMenKj*' . 
anil cimdiilutia enhf- GtalMf ” "prt| 
■litiM-ltiim tnnltKll: 1 1 

sllttwnncQ fur ovpalilall, 

fur luDptoniBiilallon: 

ncniinmlo tenlal; iitMt 
bogiiaue elloweact " 1,1 [ » 
nRowanrai for expaulatH. [ 

study leave. 

Detailed appllcadoa* f 

Inelttdlnn a cotrlci* , " '™V < , ; 
naming 3 rafaraai. 
iha Raglauar (AppolnimM 5 *^ ■ , 
Unhraralty of L •. 
Laaotho to atrftra * ■JLrfl- t" .. 

AuguaH9«I.Appll;a«ari* ,! ;p| 
■ahouH also sand 1 i 

Committal «0r lat OTW g w ' f ll 
operation In Higher * 

British Council. 

Dhriilan, 80191 Totlwh*" it 
' London W1P ODT- 
ovallabja ftnm either w£SS~**\: . 


BmMJNGHAjJ j ; 

UNIVBR8ITV" . 


Universities 

continued 


LONDON 

UNIVERhITY OF 

CHAIR OR READERSHIP IN 
POPULATION STUDIES 
TENABLE AT THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The Senate Invin- replication., 
for (he above post. The leva] ot 
appointment will roili-L-t Mm 
srsndlrta nf tli p auLcosRfui nppii- 
cant. Application, ar* not 
limited ■« those unriiiiiisinu in 
any particular nspcit of pnpuin. 
noli studies but nrelRrunrr. will 
be Oiveii tu npiilli.inlb with nn>- 
or mare of the lulluwinii [n- 
tarnsrs: cconametrl' duinniira- 
phy. ntetnematlcnl ur alutlsiliui 
demography, nr the iturruiPta- 

lion Of rc.reiil pnpiilution 
chanties In rhelr sarln-rcnniMk 
setting. 

Applications (10 luplnxi 
ihould be submitted 1 u titu 
Academlr Registrar iTIlEfi. 
University of London. Malm 
Street. London IVCIE 71fL<. 
from whum furlhnr pnnh ulers 
should first bn riblaini-ii. t.'lnsinu 
date 25 Seotnniber 1981. Ill 

NEW ZEALAND 
I INI VERM TV tlF OTAt.U 
DIWEDIN. NEW 1 ZEALAND 

LECH 'HER IN rilYMOLlK.Y 

Apeilratf'iiiii are Imtinil i riant 
grudiiates with a ri-wun Ii In- 
l«r*M in umi 

nplthnllal PtlVHlnliluv l>,r 

apliointmnnl ns Intiim-r in 

i'hVSIajfCil. 

hulurv within tin- siuli- 
NZ$19,140 - $23,520 pi.r 

annum, anordlii'i in 'iiinlllli n- 
tUiin utid pxpurlxnii-. 

Fuitbi-r lnliirniatii.il ni.u In. 
uldilllind I mm till' A^Mii'iiil Inn 

ul riummiinwranli I'nlvnrslllrv 
t-Appts.l. 36 fiiirilim Scjiiurr. 
Luttilun WC1H OFF or fmin the 
HegMrar ul tin- I'ntsi-rsliv. 
Addlilunul tlrtailnd liiluriiiiitinn 
pav be obtaltind I rum I’nales^nr 
IF W Tuvlor. Ili purtmi iil .It 
I'hssluium. I'Mlvi.rvIlv m| Lit nun 
Mrdliul Na licicil t'.O. Mux 913. 
Ilunndln. New Zi-Hluri'l 

Amalliaiinns , I, .si- mi 3 | 

au»l 1981 II | 

NEW ZEALAND 
I'NIVEKSITY OF OTAr.O 
IH’NEIHN NEW ZEALAND 

LF-t TI'HEKs IN I'NVC MOLtif,', 
Apyll. utinns airr tllMli-cl |ni 
pu'ls us La-nuri r In 
n>. huliavt . 

n..I h, ;_"" ln Then. >li Is Illslln. . 
tiiiil III rrsnuri Ii. Ar. n ,ii n . 

vprr|ollvallu,i is ,,|„.„ 
«7th ''.t ■■■mWl.iH 

Arl. .' , V b " ,i 1,1 hl(|.|. 

tnurlilnu In wni. h Hi,. 

llnmirlmrnr srahs ti. sir (hen 

Ms uniqrumim- In. little . J in |. ,, r 

^?rJSbl hUl, 3 ,WVI Ii . 

P« & “«L *»'' h.a|i||! sli S. 
sraun di Letiinmmiiai psw ii. ■]< ..is 

u.r a i;m lm NZ ‘ l ^»® - «VMO 



* Apple, igfi . . . I *H* ' I'lNI , Ira 

Lilll'Jfjn 1 v< ]H 0«r , 7 11 a SllUlll’ir 

Henlvrear ' , . r . Hi» 

F* CJ. B.|« i*. ,r. l iilverslts . 
Zealand. 36 UuuiUln. N«w 

seAai? l B5i. a? 

rur ULST ER 

THE new university 
"^^^.deputy 

ern Ins 1 1 ml t,„- 

Mhkb IS nvaS; /““■"PIR 
S"Plembpr. igS^ 11 , ^ ,r,,m * ■»* 

PQlilbln iharnnriei r 

March. i9g3 r " a,,tr - "nHI 31 hi 

JJJJ of Ihr raniM ,''T]? al . tviirk- 
location .fj 11 ’™' to mail fn ii,., 

■ J5!PS4HS?^ 

asrwffifte 

5 * nc3w nun, ** , * l *dfi 
S^talne? 1 " T ,Sm! tlc Kl “ ™ may 

- - t^Sft, “p "»«• 

•hdSd-'t « th?ee "Sk“nri 

SHEppJgf n 

WTl^fVEflsjTv w . 

STffofi^NOMIC ■ 

«» □r^^ , =n l 5 B 0 | ,,v l l 'ed for 
S ul *f In*?!. WonomSI Lochirer. 

• 2 ssp> A js«?SS zftoS* 




The main i“t? l r ’ 

□ppolntoo vvHI "f u effffffi j..: 

preferable. . » 


issrjsSs^ 

i 

RR. J7’ 


NDBU«" *.•' ' 

Td°i&^ w At;. 

. ream 

SaSQjSj; 5*^? 

SnquiMu Yr, "»JbJ. ra . JgSE w 

ffl'aolson , Trofauior n & rn,Bl 


. HI 


WELLINGTON 

VICTORIA UNIVER&ITY OF 

NEW ZEALAND 
l V E i-J lJ HE5II|p im 

ARCIIITECTUIIE 

Jiuai u?ed *nwn' -f.J? from 

Lectureship^ "n , ,' lr ■ 
ArchilQLiure Ai.m^..?. Lh,,Dl 1,1 
b - AMiuJ,; .n Bwi!*, aho.ild 
otes with D sp.,r|m ram J t. r jr ,“ ,l, ‘- 
nlniriion Twiin.«iJ2r ,arn ! n f wi- 
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Fellows 
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Polytechnics 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
Department of 
Bualness Studies 

LECTURER IlfSENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

RoqulHHl for tho inmrnBl 
dofiroo and HND work end to 
suppoil coiirsos fn other 
' dopnrtmonis. 

A first ilofjfon In Psychology 
or Soclolony nnd n post- 
Urndiinio qunlif icuiion nro 
dasirnhlo tofjnihnr with a 
strong roaanrch hiickground In 
ilia Hold of oxionslve con (act 
with Industry. 

Salary; Sonlor Lecturer 
EB624-E12.141. Lecturer II 
E6462-E10.431. 

Further details and ap- 
plication form from (he Deputy 
HBad of Personnel, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Moulaecopmb, 
Brightqn BN2" ‘4 AT. - Tel! 
Brighton 693855 Ext: 2537. 
Closing date: 31st July 1981. 


BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

kCONOMjCb AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

TEMPORARY LECTURER I IN 
ECONOMICS - Rer No L33/44 

Applicalions nrr Invited for 
tne above post tanubie from 



aroauace qua l Him fun. leaching 
and relevant Industrial AKperf- 
enco will bo an advantege. 

Tho per eon appointed will be 
roaponslble for the teaching of 
erouornica on tin. D.A. 9y8toma 
Analiais degree and will be ex- 
peeled lu contribute to Uie 
teach Inq or economics on buat- 
riBaa and professional courses. 

Salary Scale: £3.034 - £8,638 
Per annum 

For furthar details and an 
rorm , to bo returned 
“> 2+ July 1981 ploase contact 
® Parapnno 1 Office, Bristol 
Polytechnic Cold harbour Lone, 
rrencfiay, Bristol, BSltf 1QY. 

Plaaao quote Reference Num- 
g^^LSS/44 In all communlcaj 


ULSTER POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Technology 

READER IN 
SHIPBUILDING 
TECHNOLOGY 

Salary Scale: £11 ,298- £14,238 

This is a new posi and tha person appointed will be expected to 
develop the school's research programme and to seek funds 
trom Research Councils and Industry. 

The successful candidate will have a higher degree with 
researcri experience in projects associated with or applicable fa 
shipbuilding technology, preferably In one of the following 
subject areas: Interactive computer graphics; Structural 

riunlmi : r.- T h 0 . hr,, ?' eCono . m,c deBi ® n: Mari "e vehicle 
dynamics but relevant alternative specialisms will also be 
considered. 

Th H Polytechnic is a direct gram Institution with an 
independent Board of Governors. It opened in 1971 and has a 
student population of some 7.800. It has extensive new 

^?k S !', 4 U1 ' accommoda,l °". including 830 residential places 
on the 1 14-acre campus overlooking the sea at Jordanstown a 
Pleasant and quiet residential area. There Is a schema of 
assistance with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms which muat ba 
returned by 10 August 1981 may be obtained bv 
telephoning Whlteabbey (0231) B6131 Ext. 2243 or by 
writing to: The Establishment Officer. Ulster Polytechnic, 
Shore Road, Newtownabbey. Ca. Antrim, BT37 OQB, 

TIIES3 


City of Birmingham Polytechnic 
FACULTY OF THE 
BUILT ENVIRONMENT 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE 


f n 


HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 


IqqwT Past * ai be vacant whh effect from 1st September, 
1981. following the resignation of the present Head. Mr A J. 
Howde. B.A.(Arch). A.R.I.8.A. 

Applications are invited from persons, wllh appropriate 
qualifications and experience, wishing to assume academic 
leadership of this recognisBd School which has well- 
established teaching and research programmes. 

SALARY SCALE: HEAD OF DEPARTMENT (GRADE VI- 
113.914 • £16.462. 

Further details end application forms (to be returned by 
7th September, 19B1) from: The Personnel Officer, City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic, T Block. Perry Barr, 
Birmingham B42 2SU. Telephone 021 366 8911, Ext. 217. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR/ 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Applications are Invited for this important post in the 
Polytechnic available from let January 1982. The post holder 
would JJB Assistant Director, have an overall functional 
responsibility end would also be Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Science. Closing date 31 August 1981 . Salary: £21,102 


Application forms and details from: Staffing Officer. 
,!£lf olytQ0 l in,a Wolverhampton WV1 1SB. or telephone 
(0B02J 710884(24 hr. ahaaphons). • - 1 i - -t. - .. - v • 


LECTURER GRADED/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS/ 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

£8462-£1 1,328 (Bar) - £12,141 

To canunenca on 1 September or as soon as posable theraaf tor. 
Application form and further derails from The Assistant Director 
I Administration) Trent Polyfschnfc, Burton Street, Nottingham, 
NG1 ABU- Closing date 27 July 1981. 


POLYTECHNIC 

inottinghami 


BRISTOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
STUDIES AND MATHEMATICS 

FtrrURCR I [/SENIOR 
LECTUIIEH IN 
« SPMEV TiNC/a YBTisina 
ANAl.YSIk - Hof No L4U4S 

Annfl.-iiUi.nt urn Invited for 
miiovp post to comrm.-nca on 

I Sanlnmlinr 1 081 ur ns soon at 

possible thf.raallnr. The success.. 
Ihil arpllran) will bci required Ko 
P' ,r » , ;‘P , 'W In (ho ut-ncml 
irnciiinn o| tomnuilnereysiDms 
■MlnK. Additionally lin/she 
win to required lo pursue ro- 
s«artn and participate In a nro- 
nraramo of Industrial anconil- 

R? , riLtttSf" , " n C 8 S’ 111 h " Hlvan 
lo cenoldataa wtio hnvn n proven 
In . rnsoarch but rocem 
erniiuaies tn a,, appropriate, dis- 
c Inline will F>a connld-rred. 

,-.i Vlt I l i n . t . hD Conipurinn/Sys- 
rams Analysis activity or the Da. 

( ■art atom tha re a Jar tninrest is 
'I'" 0 . annlyslB and design ar 
campulor-basod systems. Candi. 

wllh mi In Forest in ona nr 
mors of Hid faUowIno flolds ara 
sought 

Computer networh respn. tally 
In small sysiunisv. 
i aim * ur ,, “*‘i»ess sys- 
MnthbilulorilDB far ttilormstlan 
roqulrementu nnslysiv 

althnugh intnrest in uther topics 
[J ,| ™rit to die mo/n work of 

considered^ ln1B n * «« -*»■ 

__Sralary Srsls: LII £6,469 — 

£8.684 (bar} — £10.4^1 nor 
annum SL 19, 684 - £1 1 ,ia8 
ibsri — £13,141 par annum. 

The appointment will be msdo 
on Uie appropriate scale at cord - 
Ing la relevant prs vtous aervfcn/ 
'Ffdfircselon rp.im 
the LII kbId to iha SL scale Is 
in arcardanrn with the pmvl. 
sions ol i hr- llurnhani Further 
Education Ftopurtl. 

_ Fart her details ftn d an 

appikBUnn for in. to be rniurnncl 
■> 27 July ](|8] r-laaan rontart 
ihe Personnel Office . Drlstul 
Pol ylnrhnlc. Cnhlharbor Lana, 
Frnur hay. llrlslol. ||j 

COVENTRY 

(LANL'IlESTEIli PULYTEI.IINU: 

riuphrtnioni of Ky slams and 
Lnnirul 

HEAI1ERSHIP IN CONTROL 
ENGINE EK INC 

£11 ,898 - £ | 4.23S 

Aunllcniits Irnm any arra ol 
L'uiitn.l Erniinncrlnii is a i t, u rnn- 
slilfrid but sin-cl uil/at I oil in 
erliipllvn rontiT.l iirlvnniaguotis. 

Details Irnm Afcsls'oni I’nr- 
scjisnrl 111 ft. nr Cuvcntry . Lun- 
iFiaston l'..| vtn.;hnl> . Pi-larv 
5 1 ,, ' ,<f F. Cuvwiirv CVI 5FD i an. 
rlusn ii l.irju seir eildi-essi.d an- 

M'lf ipr- 1. 

Clusltin dam 1-rtdav inn 
h-piumtUT | set. HS 

LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC CENTAL 
School of Environment 

coH ®SWfc$ ,ivE 

SIMULATION /FIELD TRIALS 

^ii. unuauH l one-ysar post is 
S. v f ,, . al,lB , 9 P 4 rr sea rrh assoc I- 
rlD *dlv with the 9 
EEC caumrlei, on a cam- 
parlann of Ibtbh and small corri- 
nuter models simulating the pS*. 
7> vo *olar behaviour of build- 
HiBB. The associate will also be 

1 narsHr d r ° t v acqu,ri,,B -°™ 

irovel is likely. The 
hnffufl '\ J11 i**ln on active 
buddings research Croup as 
aaon as possible al o salary of 
I iilS? i auccessful candi- 

to hB doctoral 
.?i lh J y * firmduMo wllh a 
, ? nour » degree In physics, 
subject 0 ,clBllro F*r an allleil 

and details 
VncF'n abMshment Office. PCL. 

“09 nogeni Slrtei London Will 
RAL del. 01-380 2020 ext 

clo,| n» date: 31 July 

H3 

LONDON 1 

rOLVTECHNIC^OF CENTRAL 

SCHOOL OF ENOINEEH1NG 
AND SCIENCE 

DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS 
AND COMPUTING 

LECTURER II IN 
_ MATHEMATICS/ 

STATISTICS/OPE RATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

Applications are invited for a 
temporary one year Lectureship 
In the above subjects. Whilst ft 
would bo an advantsflo to offer 
all three, applications will be 
considered from candidates who 
could teach In two of Hie above . 
areas. 

sasi y - 

Allowance. , . | 

Appllcslloit forms can be 
obtained from Entsbllshtnent 
Offlca. PCL, 30a R agent Street, i 

Lohdati Wilt SAL Itsl. 01-38(1 1 

3020 est. 8191 and should bo 
returned by; 31 July 1981. H3 

SUNDERLAND 
POLYTECHNIC | 

-Faculty of Pharmaceutical 

Sciences 

Deportment of Phamwralooy 

LECTURER || IN 
. PHARMACOLOGY 
{Temporary for ano year 
commencing ^Iji Sapfemlier. 

«W , L , !t . Lenurer if 
£6,469 - £9,634 Dor £10,431 
nsr annum 

The pom will- involve some 
resnonefblllly for tcschlng, lunh 
In lectures and practical classes, 
courses in physiology amt phar- 
fil? c £iS? y ** Sr Ffisrinsty. BSc 
PIU'TntKoloify. anil USr Com- 
binod Btudfos in Srienraa. siu- 

DOIIIBb 

Thnre are aevora] active re- 
search B roups within she depart. 

JJK- 1 lh w Bu «essful rand). 

SJJ!" wl11 „toe encouraged to 
aliher pariLc! note t n one nl 
Iheae groups or develop his/her 
own rasearch Interest. 

“PPjIcoiion form and 
particulars may be 
obtained front iho Peraunnel 
Le f n^Hli™ 8 TS d ' !rlan S ?°l>»«chnic 

ssaSMnS^ssfc % un# ca i 

data 3 1st July. 1S8I7 SS , 


LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC OT CENTRAL 
LONDON 

SCHOOL OF LAW 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

aro Int'linil for 
inn above past from candidates 
with appropriate^ nrademlr oml 
Bra I^3*l onBf . 'tuullf len linns, na 
candidate will he appointed wiiu 
rsnnnt carry out speriric 

acBdt-mlr ami -administrate n 

duties within the Schor-i. a par- 
ilrular naad t,f tho School at ihn 
|B » ronirlbution lu 
Part-time and 
CDiitinuing eduiotlun. It Is desir- 
able that candidates should be 
learh at least ona ol 
the following — 

t L . avv ■ Criminology. 

Lnbaur Law. Law ol Equity nnd 
Tjuata. bin any two law sub- 
• F°orce level in 

the School will ba considered. 

„ Salary _ on scale £12037- 

or VSi?Hn5 A i , ii‘ l: 1 4007 inclusive 
or London Allowance. 

SEN l O R LECTU R E It ANn/OH 
TEMPORARY LECTURER R 

Applications are Ins Had tor the 
f rum candldateH 
who are able to tench one. and 
^f^auw two. ol Iho loilowina 
'nil* 1 ,B : T Crinriimt Law. Crlml- 
U I '°R 1 ■ Labour Luw. Lasv of 
Equity and Trusts, a willinnueas 

wreM d to?«*lf lH school 
»SS8 P?»IUve BdvantanB at- 
J®?, Jf 4«* appointment in 
El -M« » up T il" level It wiu 
3 years con,pornr »' torm of 

Salary on scale: Llf £722 1 . 

1 ° , ‘ l 

,t-. J ifi2 ,lf " , « l S!L lorn S " nd furthar 
oifirl* Pr-C^nn .Establishment 

"sp a\:iV6 

July 198t. al2) - d0, “ ; ^ 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNB 
POLYTECHNIC 

School of Morketing and 
Distribution 

SENIOR LECTURER OB 
LECTURER II IN 
MARKETING 

Ai-pllcatiuna uro Invited lor 
tho abiivc pn%t. wlilcli will cn- 
tall runtrl burtons «o cr.nrsnH In 
• he rang/- nl Pualgrodunte [>lplo- 

KitaJ'ni , dvgrncs. Hipiier 
National Dlpl.ima and pr-Mns. 
nu>nn|/pnrt-tlniB couraen. 

aWhiv.iM cbiitrihiuc | 0 
Marheilng Man a or moot and 
Physical niatributftm is di-slr- 
" well « espcrlencn in 

m‘u,nd° bV U, ° C9is stlldy 

Applicants should have first 
dograe and relevant business ex- 
Parlance. Possession of a higher 
degree will be an advantage. 

School of Business 

Administration 

' lecturer II IN 
SECRETARIAL STUOIEB 

Apoliruitons or.: inviieu i« )r 
tho above post, which will en- 
tail contributions lo Advanced 
Intensive Socretsrlal Counts In 
the Polytechnic, ah ability to 
contribute to a Qraposeil BA In 
Sncreturlal Slurilea la desirable? 

Applicants should have first 
degi-na. appropriate secretarial 
and teaching qualifications and 
relevant eaporlence. 

r.§¥I? h *SL PE . SL; £9834- 

rlali'r.WW'* 1 141 »• LII: 

£6463-£]043l pa. 


.For further details and ao- 

J l Ice t ion i Form, returnable by 31 
uly 1981, pfsase call our 24 
p'tr tale phono answering ser- 
vice <0632 331261 or send a 
■tamped addressad envelope to 
the Personnel orricer. New- 
CHBIIe upon Tyne_ Polytechnic. 
Ellison Qii I Id t mi, Ellison Pleca, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. NE1 B9T. 


SUNDERLAND 
SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Fine Art 
PRINTMAKINO TECHNICIAN 

Salary arale: T3 C4S90-CSI48 
per annum Hinder revlawi. 

Applicants will be expected to 

n .-Sf, a ‘ ,u 5! Ba , ,n FlnB Arl or 
Graphic Design, and have a 
proven competence in the use of 
photo-processing techniques. 

. 4&L . *PPljeailon form and 
furth er particulars may be 
^bjalmd . from Ihn Partonnel 
Officer, Sunderland Polytechnic. 
LAogham Tower, Ryhope Road, 
EE. Cibsjaj 


Colleges of 
Higher Education. 

LANCASHIRE 

EDGE HILL COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUFATION 
St Helena Roatl, 

Lam&GNft 4QP. 

Ail Assorlaia Ca llcau 
or the University of 
mnuihirv 

TEMPORARY LECTURER II 
IN HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 11 

t ne-adverlCsemeiit) 

ri°5? 0 . n ■PPblnted will 
?(’ «P- A - Lonrj.es in the 
Roenurre Management 
55“ Soclo-Mononifo Planning. 
1*5, -gs?* fLlujiW* from f| 
wS.y i .^n l 1f 1 . <or by arranna- 
mano until 31 Aiiduai 1982. 

£ x^fio ry sf Bc ?j5 , Lecturer If 
*1 0.431 X Incromnnt* tn 

Further ^ particulars Fur the 

ba obtained from the 

DfoSrtS!? IO tt ' c ne ^ 

85E 

'* l * r ,h ‘ n ^ 




■ i.-Si?- 

1 i "V; 









! 5 { ' ; ; 
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Colleges of Further Education 


il . 


Somerset 

STRODE COLLEGE. STREET 

Applications are invited for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

to commence January 1982 

Suoda is a Tertiary Collego situated at Strain and established In 1973 to 
provide IB f full-time courses for students in the Street. Glastonbury. 
Stop ion Mallet and Langporr areas, plus vocational courses over a 
wfdor range. The Coilege is wflilesraMfefied and continuing 10 grow. 

This post oilers Id a waH qualified end experienced pcrBon. 
op port unities for further development o I the Collages' highly successful 
contribution to IB -r education 
Salary: Burnham Group 3C1B.972 p a. 

Application form and details IS.A.E.) from Staffing (T) Section. 
Education OapartmanL County Hall. Taunton, quoting rof. NWS. 
dosing dote; 3rd August lflBl. 


Librarians 


POLYTECHNIC LIBRARIAN 

£16.045 - £16.590 

Apples lions are Invitad lor Ito above post which becomes 
vacant an 1st Soptsmbsr 1981. Candidates should be graduate 
professional librarians with substantial a • pen once. at senior 
management level. Fn libmnns of large instilulions of higher 
education. 

Further details and form of application obinliiabta from the 
Assistant Director FAdminisirarion). Trent Polytechnic. 

Burton Street. NoitiTifjhani NGI 4BU. Closing date July 198 J. 


TIREIMT 

POLYTECHNIC 

NOTTIIMGHAIVII 


CORNWALL 

Education COMMITTEE 


FALMOUTH SCHOOL OF AUT _ . 

^n D N^L F ^n°* u H T A H - Colleges of Art 


-l ’ %*■■■' 


Principal: T. Croa*. 

DFAiLandoni 

Required [or September. 1981 
TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

■Applications are invited tar 
the; past of Tutor Librarian to 
tovo overall responsibility lor 
the operation of ihe School's 
Library. . Candidates should be 
clisnsrod librarians, prelernbly 
with Mpsrlepcs of iha Library 
■nd [nroroiBiion needs of Jtu- 
tonls. iCKhara end rase srehera 
In Iha Hold of Art. THU I* a lull 
SW. arsdemle post commencing 
ool 

O Initltuls 


J'W stadarale post comm 
• In Sepiambar. IBB l. 
tar a Oeqree award 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Falmouth School ol Art 
Waodlane. Falmouth. Cornwall 
TEtll 4ilA 

Principal: T. Cross. D.F.A. 
(London I 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - 
PAINTING 


flaring Doaraes in Pina Art and 
Diploma In Faun dab an Studies 
ia 1H students. 

°” d0 " 

v*" appUftloft (arm and job 
description can be obtained 

J° .'2 hom *he 

complied form abould be re- 
««"“! .by not later than 31st 
July, tin, S.A.E. please. • H|4 


Anplkailons are ih sited from 
practising artists far Iha post nr 
Principal Lecturer Ln Paint Inn- 


1| 

ill! 


Property 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

A, unique period property 
dating back to the 16th 
cfJrUutY, juat 8 miles from the 
City of Cambridge end a few 
minutes drive from the Mil. 
Splendid Bitting' room, with 
ifiglcnook, 2 further Reception 
rdbirts. Breakfast kitchen. E 
bedrooms. Bathroom. 
Shower/utillty roam. Garage. 
Secluded garden approaching 
Ji acre. Full C/H. Damp and 
woodworm treatment. Wall 
insulated. Offeis around 
c?5.ooq. 

VINES 

117 High Street 
Melbourn. 
RoyBton. . 

<0763)61675 


This Is l leaching Past, and 
tissd ot drag, ' which is tbs 
laraait ol. lour Digrata irons 
which lafloUier maho up Uw De- 
partment of Fine Art at Fal- 
mouth. 

Thare are currontly 111 stu- 
aonts on the Dears* Caursa of 
which 44 apacialns In Falpllna. 

_.. F, UI u,er . end an ap- 

plication lorm mny be obtained 
f ro ,n . Principal to wham U 
hr returned by 24th 
July. 1881. S.A.E. please. H9 ■ 


Research 


Research 


Faculty of Engineering, Bark Precinct 
Long bridge Road. Dagenham, Essex. 
School of Electrical end Electronic Engineering 


”1 


Research Fellow IRef. R/81/191 

AppUcailons ere invitad for a research fellow lenablo under a fixed 
term contract far two yean from October. 1981. Tho projeci 
concerns iha compuier aided design of a digital fibre opllc receiver. 
Candidates musr have appropriate qualliica lions and experience. 
Salary scale: £6,462f7.260 par annum plus appropriate London 
Weighting allowance. 


Faculty of Science. West Ham Precinct. Romford Road. 
London E1B 
Department of Chemistry 

Research Assistant IRaf. R/81/191 

Research Assistant In Organic chemistry to work on the preparation ol 
ft series pi novel heterocyclic compounds of potential biological 
activity >n collaboration with Macerlhys Laboratories Lid., Romford. 
The post is tenable under a fixed lerm contract for two years from 
October, 1981. Applicants Bhould have a degree or equivalent 
qualifications. 

Salary scale: £4,388- £5, 034 per annum pluB appropriate London 
Weighting allowance. 


Faculty of Human Sciences, Three Mills Annexe, 

Abbey Road, London, E16 
Department of Psychology 

Research Assistant (Ref. R/81/11 

Psychology graduate required as a research assistant in the study of 
memory for TV news bulletins. Driving licence desirable. The contract 
will be tenable for one year from 1st October, 1981. 

Salary scale: £4,388- £5. 034 per annum plus appropriate London 
Weigh ling allowance. 

For further details and application farm for any of the above 
posts please contact the Polytechnic Personnel Office, 1G6/184 
High Road, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex RMB 8 LX. or 
telephone 01090 7722 extn. 3121 or 3138 quoting appropriate 
reference number. 

Closing dote far receipt of applications: July 27lh. 

THES10 


NELP 


North East London 
Polytechnic 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 
Centre for the Study of Public Policy 

Appiicaiinni are invited tor Two Fltad Term Appointments financed by tha SERC. 

B9 

RESEARCH FELLOWS 

in Public Pdtev and Oovemmam u ihidy the growth of Government In ihe U.K. 
urn 1946 The research will concern nrilanienury legal* lion, public revenue* and 
Q«pgfldlhne. pub Be employment, government organisations and policy 
programmes. AppScsna should have a background In pubic finance or public 
■■cm economic*, public admlnhiradon and/or British government. Postgraduate 
quBliltcailon. relevant reoaerch experience. and/or publication* is required. 

□alary on Range IB ar IA ol the national salary itiuciuie for research and 
soakigous start on iho icbIo CB67&-E8106 per annum, with gracing and placing 
according nage.quillflca lion* and experience. USS benefit. Appolntmamalnl Unity 
tor one year Meltable for up to throe year* commencing I January 1882. 
^Curriculum vine and nemos of two lefefaaa {quoting R12/81I to Prolaaaar 
Richard Raie. DIrartH, Centre lor the Study of Publla Poltay. University al 
Snam Clyde. 18 Richmond Btroet, Glasgow Ft ixa from whom further derails 
can be obtained. {Tab 041 662 4400.1 


LEICESTER 
LEICESTER POLYTECHNIC 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
SCHOOL OF ART FlJ6TOnY , . 
ycBM?™ 1 ■*“ nuarv TSBZ't fciP 3 
Salary C4„TBfi-£5.034. 

Col, D .^ Cl oT^rV , r^§ f - L ni&'. Br 

• Thlswraa an import am coilog. 
with echoale covering mint or ihe 
pioJor arne* of art end >1 eaten i.e. . 
palming, (urn liu to. texiuie. ml - 
vtfniniuililu, - printing- arid 
architecture. 

Famous heads Include B. j . 
£ E«*h« r (of DIA Ipninl. Wilmtn 
Fllribbry anU Kenneth 1 Holmes 
whilr Ini turns old pupils liiclude 
Ernest Glmpon and Janet Rener. 

_ Applicants ahnulil have ■ good 
flrai doarea In . tut .appropriate 
■enblecl. The pnnon anprilnted 
will be exported lo register tor « ' 
higher donree end may be called 
upon taleach far up IdB hours per 
week . 

Application fortes available 
Iram Starring Officer, Leicester 
Polytechnic, P.O. Bov 143. 
Lelmtar LEI 9BH. Tel. iOS33l 
3SISB1. Eat. 8303/1. Cloalna 
Date: 1 . 8 . 81 . Hlfi 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Literature and the 
Visual Arts 

Applies dons ire Invitad for ihe 
poai cf FUtMrchOfficsrte 
esihi in iha compilation ol a 
Siudy GuEda u U Writers and 
.Iha tAiual Ana. 

Tha ippainlment vdi be for one 
year md prafartnes wlO b* ghren 
la cinddelsi whh an Iniemi in 
and/or iwanHalh century 
Engfoh Iharaiura and ht relation 
terlwvfsuslarta. 1 v.-. 

! Salary: 

£5,034 per annum. 

- t Applies! km, forma end ditsKs 

I 1 nayttaobuinodfroin -; . 

Tha Personnel Officer 

Hull College of 
Higher Educati 

HuUCoflege of Higher 
■. Education 
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nrv i .iiiiir i*. n r'l.jfl.i — li.lmi 

l ill tlli-r till. <riii.nl. ill . 1 . .illiclrli- 

Jl. I 'I HI42. 

Apcll' .iiliin. In 1'iirfi.Mir ‘•uni. 
Ilcr. 1 1 "|. iiri ini'll I u[ i’limiuiiri 
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IV1 iscc 1 1 a neous 


ni'-VTo^So^ 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE AOVancii ... 


Overseas 


Key English N 
Language 
Teaching Scheme 


Tha KELT 8chama is part of Britain's aid programme to V 
developing countries overseas. 

SUDAN 

Lecturer/MaterialB Writer (ESP) 

Khartoum Polytechnic 
Reference: 81 K 15 

The Job: To leave two of threo materiiils production ! earns 
writing ESP Courses for Weaving and Textile technician* and 
Land Survey/Civil Engineering technicians: to set and mart 
examinations for own leaching group; to advise Sudanesa 
staff in professional metiers; to deputise for Hoad of English 
Department when necessary. 

Qualifications: Candidates, preferably ogod between 20-35. 
must bo UK citizens with b British Educational background. A 
degree plus MA in Applied Linguistics nud at (east lhreey«a 
overseas exporienco of ESP materials writing ore essential. 
Salary: C9482-£10,717 pa. 

Allowances: Nil - FI 474 pe depending on SalBry and Marid 
status. 

Contract: Will ho for <i period nl 2 yum a inillnily from 
September 1981 . 

■f Benefits; Salary and allowances free ol UK Incoma tax: 
variable overseas allnwanco according to marital status and 
salary level; free fnmily pnssnyos; cltildrun's educational 
allowance and tiollriny visits; frnn furnishnd accommodation, 
outfit allowance; medical scheme; b eg gage n I Iowa nee; paM 
leave. 

^ Closing data for applications: 7 August 1981 . 

Please write briefly stating qualifications and length ol 
appropriate exporianco, quoting relevant rsferaitf* 
number and title of post far furthor details and 
application form to: Ovorsana Educations! 
Appolntmanta Doportniont, The British 
Council, 6G Doviaa Stroot, 

London W1Y2AA. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OP 
MARINE TECHNOLOGY 

Apptlcollona era Invitad from 

SI,, 

v isr."ji, R ”isssi 

BV ™- rt J* tvntla from 

BSSTS". Kss.s-B'iss 

for continuation or the Marina 
<tent™!* r TfiS 

rraasrch Profjramine to comprla- 
? » n f, m S? r Gf indivtduBl 

tranaporr and 
local ercrtlon In oscillatory flaw 
In .the Deaparimonl at Civil En- 
ol nearing. 

F ?£ a ^ 110 . year ,rom la* 

?HH°S ar 1 , 9al for work on 

. : shipbuilding. 


IngtamlreAvanuB 

HULLHU87U 


J TH.E810- 


TEESS1DE 

,■ POLYTECHNIC 

nepartmont oriiumdnlpea 

. ; t,,6TOK, j^,fe N w ii, M w 

ANn TECHNOLOGY 

I» furtharanc* of a n Onaoino 
■ ESSSfm 1 h ^ «CBChlnd bKS 
nramma. uppiiraiinm for a m*. 

.fear ^ 

istm. 

\wi2fiFS'.gi£\. w,,h 

m . f TeS#I 


ga'T'.S'! anipouiiding. 

ApSlJfSF fo"r° 

o&a".75i! l Sl 

^pfceS Sh ^ hU ? d '^ a 
■SKteiS. Bnd 

SSHS 

from let 
18BI Tor work on rtok 


Faculty of Arts Openings 1981/1882 

An Independent Arab Unlvorsiiy In thu Israell-OccupW . 
ioos ,,1, , 1 “D hBB Scully openings lor die academiefi' 
1981/1982 h English Dopoiiment for Instruction hi 
English Is the basic langungo of instruction and canffl® 1 ® 
should have an M.A, In TEFL/Applied Linguistics.,. . , 

Stanlng annual salary for M.A. |a 3100 JDh. current excharf ' l 
rata ia about 1 JD = 53.00. Optional aummer teaching ^ l 
Fringe benefits Jnciudo: Rolocatlon Allowance "I" 1 

Transportation. . ' 

All applications should Include resume and be 

to: Dean of the Faculty of Arts, BJrzalt UnlvenM r - 

Box 14, Blrzelt, West Bank - Via Israel. this*' 


SSSSSJ? 81 r . ar work on'rtak 

titSg&ZSS 

The iha 


*fcastSf 

denlor n W from tho 


HL e _ Wfpr* 


J KBUJK- c »sfi 


from lit CANADA 

I on tlmo- THE UNIVBRaiTV rip 

f ■» th °' • . ™S«rapAVlfO 

II Arch I- CTjAttlMAN, SPANIhH AND 

from let • ITALIAN 

»ks ^JueieLi 
■■ !fe^rf gBuar. ca 

%p£ E r S3BS?35 ! aa3 

spiSl 

6'KenS • ,mS°K nrurq.lure*. Sulury 

“”S -■ 

««rs ^srv , ,. ,h a.*assra-- 


CANADA. 

cuaihman. 

Nuinlnaitoita aij^ BS%f t 4 
nrf invited IOC f ptSv^uty 
Chairman of ‘KJStt ? r cisr* 
English, the 

efractivs J u i r * ■. jiJp Wlil IStj- 

Selection ?J “ty 

mrml an appolnun 1 ^ 

■non for • three jgopj 

term, renewnbte. b e_ai tW -a 


oppoiiilinei't "J' 


tfX;.L 2"“ riendltiie fur hubmln- 


alona la ItotSSSSr 




rwputallon in " w u 

Sag ^lSja^ 

ily uf funri*. b> ,'SV 

Duplications tna, 

gSBWpJ 
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Overseas continued 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

of Profe^orTo a^ndowedThair^the' Fred S M^raan'K^h 16 ? * T * h6 

of Civil Rights. Provision which establishsd foe chair iM920°Imnh rS «' IP 
"instruction in the civil rights of individuals." Whle ^ts “ 
expected to focus on this area (civil riahts/rivii lihorti 1/u .? r s 

the applicant can ba a specialist 

(e.g.. political theory public law, comparative government American 
government). Candidates will be evaluated on the basis of sZarlv 
performance and promise, distinction in undergraduate teaching and 
significant contributions to the profession. Salary open. Appofotment 
to be effective September 1982 or.earlier by mutual agreement- 
Nominations, letter of application, and resumes should be sent to: 
Professor William W. Watt 
Administrative Secretary 
Kirby Chair Search Committee 
Department of Government and Law 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania 18042. 

Supporting documents should not be sent until requested. 

Lafayette College is an Equal Opportunity Employer MIF. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAPE TOWN 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Appointment to the above n™, -it.- 

ilsrigS* 

Individual requirement] for ihe pan 
arc a Matter's Agree, or iis cqulvalcni. 
a specially In ora ar more of the follow- 
ing would be a strong recommendation: 
Indunriil sociology, ihe lodotoay a( 
economic change or sociological theory. 

Applicant! for ihe pusi should ubmll 
n curriculum vine. Hilton present sil- 
Hry. research [merest! unj public* lions, 
when available If appointed, and ihe 
nimet end oddniisej of three referent. 

JW*' lnfonnaiion jhouH be 
4* RegWlM. (a i to m Ion: 
Appointments Offlra). Unlverriiy of 
Cape Town. Rondabwch. 7700, South 
Africa by whom applications must be 
waived not liter (h.n I7ih Augusi 

thTIi* P? 1 ^ il noi lo dis- 

criminate to the appointment of siaff on 


Awards 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF 
OHRALD AVERAY 



manners and customs, with ape- 
■SL.WXM on material rn- 
rnaina) of any one or moro of 
a?nri°“«2S2. ‘ounlrles: Aaln 

Minor. Armenia. Caucula. Per- 

ala, Mesopotamia. Syria, C 

th2‘ &J(ten .« Abyssliun. 

ShAVW 1 ' "ndlSMlS almwld 

|f isi# ® 10 

choice end Ireehnent or (Ro lub 
Uone7 l *m”S%J' l l !’ nri b “ , 0 «>P o r- 

a&'&SRES 

nwitora™ WSSf™ ° r Heed- 

»»nS„sasrsi„,g- Uo r 

will „ot be ox . 

we” sJiiTihioFTn V, f'¥J tt1By 

bee i bb i “ n * pocom- 

Ihelr bm! ThBy "toulil ataln 

h , k sa 

mutuemi rp!i ^ Qvollabla In 

■waL-SBar^ ntiia " 

eons [at of nut 
>0,000 tlinn 

compj|^ , **ISM Brat ho 
°itlona In ri i*lth Uio coii- 

SteMha iSS’S. * Stove. 
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x , i £3000. lost or stolen in Kano. 

Monday Drinks in the evening with the 

, ... . Acting British High Commissioner. 

Drive through desert -I ike ground v j S j t j ng f rom Lagos. 20 British resi- 
into town to the temporary site. It’s dents of Sokoio turning up. Round 
the rainy season but after a good to D av j d - S | A ter to talk about it. He’s 
start, no rain for a month and crops got t |, e j alest THES. I decide 
have died. Farmers must largely start -j hatcher looks as unattractive Irom 
again when/if the rain restarts, here as she docs ai home. Is she I 


Usual departmental staff meeting. 
We are expanding so rapidly that my 


^ing to destroy the universities? 
e’ve also heard she's to cut BBC 


office is hardly large enough. No Overseas services - is she also trying 
major problems so wc soon disperse. to destroy British influence abroad? 
Read through papers again for 


Read through papers again tor 
Senior Staff establishment Commit- 
tee meeting scheduled for II a. in. n lUdj 

Sixty-seven staff to lie considered for Bj]j tlw examinations officer brines 
prontoiinn rather different from material for the external examiners 
U.K. universities. The vice chancel- v j s j t Hn j [ ma |£ C sure ‘domestic’ 
lor hits not returned from recruit- arrangements are ready. There’s no 
rncnl tour so meeting delayed until p ro blein with first semester material 
L. noon, then postponed. Decide to J, ut some seconc j semester papers are 
risk visit to Kiidtina tomorrow so st jj| being marked. 


risk visit to Kiidtina tomorrow so 

driver fills lank and jerry-can ready steering committee on science 
for eanyish start. tcnching workshop meeting at 10 am. 

v 'V - " as askc f d m< r 10 draw “P A head of department has com- 
posstolc plans for changes to the plained of our criticisms in the report 
university year so spend some time oll |f, L . j ast workshop, and we decide 


univcrsuy year so speuo some ime b|1 [|lL . last workshop . n[ld i 
on that. Evening spent marking |0 , e „ Mm nol to £ onfuse 
exurn papers und a third year re- feelings with professional ji 
search project. i |. ear .u at .i, e Presiden 


personal 
id amen is. 


exuni pupersunu a iiurti year re- feelings with professional judgments. 

I hear that the Presidential com- 
mission looking into the universities 
1 uesaay will report shortly. They’d better - 

. . _ J ... ... salaries have been frozen for five 

Leave at 7.15 am, with my wife. We years whilst the cost of living has 
notice an increase in greenery after more [han doubled . j, is lhe MosIem 
50 kms Hit tremendous tropical Sabbath so we close early, 
storm after 250 kms. road soon A , 3 pm the storm breaks. The 

awash - is it safer to press on or to rajn is K wonderful till it comes 

park? We press on. A break in throil g h the roof in lhrec plaMS j 

clouds, a Inisty snack at Zann then spena an hour mopping up till the 
on to Knduna 480 kms and five c Wicity fails, which makes me 
SET : ,f , bul °" e ( soon think again about a generator. 

Nfelia h °" B dlSlanCCS ,n At the College of Education club 

W i. . ten i . in the evening there is free food to 

, s ra, . ncd ^ or h Aii ll L l . T ^ nis * a, I? use up the bar profits. Sitting outside 
KSlV* A 1,010 s 11 re f “ 11 ’ on a starlit night makes us realize 

there s a conference in town, hut dierc art , compensations here and we 


. v , j « . mere are compensa 

weve arranged to stay with friends. stav unti | . am 

Go to the National Teachers Insti- B 
lute. I've edited 18 units of distance* Cotiirrlax/ 
learning materials for upgrading Od.lUIU.dy 
primary school teachers, all I could Ra i n , hp t t r , wr '* 


PS“ flooded in The storm so I give him 

1° ?£,;!,« t \ ? | ,n |> h ™ u thc da ) r off “ no joke when your bed 

? n - W 'll and clothes are sonked. I drive to 
SISSTlI ^ ?C!, erS lr “ n t d the ^rpurt to meet our external ex- 

t0 bC aminer - an ex-dean of education now 
lu,IOn to an enor " a vice chancellor. He was a great 
01 C ^" * f help last year and. it's good to see 


Chancellor's Lodge - but it's locked 
up, even after checking the aTrange- 


~ — TT up, even atter checking the airange- 

weanesaay ments yesterday. I take him home 

£» prepared for 

Time "of the workshop cai\ h I surroundin 8 our very pleasant lunga- 

advise On how il should be Organized J?” 1 *. JjjJIL and . paw ' 

and which writers should be invited? 5L es JJJ? 

I’m put under pressure to edit more 1 ii^SsIi^f ' 

units before [ do on leave 1 We decicie to nave 8 Sfn&ll dinner 

■ .1 .. n . c . I*?®! . university's Dermanent site tn Inviip 


Union view. 

Emergency, 
but no sense 
of urgency 

To say in July 1981 that three million 
unemployed is a moral and political 
disgrace, not to mention a tragic 
waste of human resources, is hardly 
controversial. But what really shocks 
the system is that this Government 
remains steadfastly unwilling to con- 
sider any emergency solutions to 
allieviate the crisis. 

Toxteth, Brixton, Moss Side and 
countless other places have erupted 
into violence, chiefly aggravated by 
the desperate frustration of young 
people consigned to the dole queue 
by an economic theory. And yet still 
the Government blandly repeats that 
there is no alternative to the present 
course. 

Others have been all too willing to 
bring out their pet theories, ranging 
from the “get their hair cut, (wo 
years in the army" brigade through 
to ideas of a compulsory national 
community service. Non of these 
panaceas nos any hope of success if 
they are preferred on the basis of 
the current monetarist mentality, 
running around in ever decreasing 
circles until it eventually disappears 
; up its own dogma. And any solution 
which does not allow for participa- 
tion by young people themselves - 
employed and unemployed - is 
doomed from the start. 

Rather than repeating crass dog- 
ma, the Cabinet should acknowledge 
the reality of what is happening on 
the streets in Britain today and look 
for an alternative to the present 
nightmare. Mrs Thatcher should say: 
“We have seen the homes and com- 
munities in which you live; we know 
how many of you nave no jobs to go 
to each morning, and we -understand 
that racist groups are seeking to stir 
up violence between white and black 
people - and wc nre committed to 
finding the alternative.” And such an 
alternative to mass unemployment : 
and social decay must involve every- 
one who has to live and work in 
Britain during these times - young 
people, trade unions, church groups, 

Science in America 

Eye of Texas 
reflects the 
biggest image 


in fact, even my mother if she has 
something to say. 

We in NUS believe that we have 
our contribution to make in the 
search for the solution to widespread 
youth and general unemployment. 
Unlike Mrs Thatcher, wc nre con- 
vinced that there is an alternative, 
but, critically, we do not believe our 
view is the definitive or exclusive 


Answer. Although for us, the 
alternative includes such apparent 
betes noires ns increasing the overall 
job market through public invest- 
ment; it menns providing genuine 
educational access rather man paper 
principles (and here I am tulkmg 
about physical resources, teaching 
and ancillary staffs, mandatory 
awards for further education students 
etc). Our attitude is that the educa- 
tion system should be developed to 


meet the needs for ordinary 
hving in society rather tfianS 
those in power deem appropriate 
. In sl V ,rl \ when it comes to , hf 
lime ol choice, prior to | eavj J 
school young people should h! 
offered genuine options for ihejr 
futures whether in post-school edura. 
lion training schemes or full-iim* 
employment. It i s around these 
that NUS. local student unions and 
other young peoples’ organization! 
will unite to protest if there remain 
no alternative. 8 

Twenty thousand of our memben 
graduated into the dole queue this 
summer, and even those represent 
just the lip of n growing icebew 
which conceals over half a million 
young people deprived of meaningful 
work. And if this Government dos 
noi act rapidly, they will no longer 
be faced with the traditional lobbies 
of Parliament protests but a depth 
and intensity of violence across the 
country that none of us really wants, 

Douglas Herd 

The author is national secretary of the 
National Union of Students. ' 



Flashpoint on Britain’s streets: a blazing car in last week's 


the five-metre Hale Telescope on 
Mount Palomar, California, and the 
six-metre- Soviet instrument in the 


Caucasus. Although they will not be 
able to give as clear images of dis- 
tant stars as the pollution-free Space 
Telescope, they snould “catch” much 


e aw ara ir ir a 

Off to' tin? B t£lJ Ki.u umv ersity.s permanent site to invite 

presents for friends. Surelv my wife 21 7 square iSlesf^Ve arThociine to 

Zs 15 c 0 to fi b r ‘' C9,npl0,ed buildi "8 there in 

wl|t. No oacoh, sausages, cheese but ■■•■■■gi 
therms butter, even if it is £2.20 per C nrir | QX/ 
m. Decide against marmalade at OUIiUay 



Clive Cookson 


f WTiTSaSriK plentiful 

K th,ta ' en=d totao h h\s 0l fS n mon.hr d of h t 1 e SCU y S e B ; 

; Pinner is ilnteiesting with people Do ™ »«■. 

. who’ve lived irt Nigeria for mnrti ■ ? - , ■„ on hour in the .pool before 

: tSi 20 Jem. ■ 8 mort Iweh. tottunittely . finding it htuM't 

' ' >' bceo drained this weekend. 

Thursday ■: 




' WKl are happy to be' bock to the , • s 5® s j or c fl , , twice, eventually 
? friendly greetings in Sokoio. A letter May,ng for nineteen hours - we 
■ ffwn our son In schdol in England * must gut n aerator, 
got^d, a stack of official mail - not so ^ ■ ' • • " 

good, includes 20 applications for Gl Stan Smith 


From the Indian sub-continent, but : 7’ ' ’ . ; — 

Ini trying hard to recruit Nigerinns. The author is dean of the faeultv nf 
h^5 U i P i r, f al u 001 Bri,flin education at the University of Sokoto 
Sr'S 1 / laler , Jiseover lhal Nigeria o„ secondmem MvZi 
loqr packages are missing, worth verslty of York. 
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space shuttle some time in 1985. Lo- 
cated .above the obscuring -haze of 
the earth's' atmosphere, the instru- 
ment should - be able to see seven 
limes, further into space than the 
largest ground-based observatories - 
pediaps even; to ; the edge of the 
universe. • ( 

Astronomers are, nol surprisingly, 
more impatient for the Space Tele- 
scope to go into action than they 
have been for any other obseivaloty 
in history. (The project is already a 
couple or years behind schedule, as a 
result of delays in the shuttle’s de- 
velopment.) Buf n0 single telescope, 
however wonderful, will satisfy their 
desire for bigger and better ingtrU* 
ments. 

So there are several moves afpot 
in the Uhited States to build huge 
new ground-based optical telescopes 
with reflectiitg mirrors considerably 
larger than the. two existing giants, 

"ill :l ' ,'ti . I>,. j ’•(.» .1 j; ,, | 


more light than its smaller 2.4-inetre 
mirror (whose shaping and polishing 
have just been completed by the 
manufacturer, the Perxin-Elmer Cor- 
poration). The sheer quantity of light 
is more important than perfect re- 
solution for some astronomical pur- 
poses such as spectroscopic analysis. 

The University of Texas and Uni- 
versity of California arc furthest 
ahead with plans. The Texan propos- 
al is for a 7.6-metre telescope - 
already nicknamed the Eye of Texas 
- to be installed on a remote 6,600- 
foot mountain at the university's 
McDonald Observatory in the west 
of the state. The sky there is almost 
free of the man-made 'Tight pollu- 
tion^. that* isjnterfering wth many 
observatories closei 1 to lownk ,and 
cities. ' 

Shaping a single conventional mir- 
ror 7,6 metres across would be a 
prohibitively difficult arid expensive’ 
undertaking, because the glass would 
need to be more than a metre thick 
to support its own weight. Even if 
such a minor could be made, it 
would probably not perform well, 
judging from the troubles Soviet 
astronomers have had with their six- 
metre deflector. The main problem is 
that such thick glass' is almost always 
out of equilibrium with the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air, so its 
shape and the images it produces are 
distorted; ; 

Therefore the Eye of Texas has 
been designed with a novel “thin 
mirror". It consists of a flexible, sheet 
of fused silica, about 20. centimetres 
thick, support from behind by an 
electronically controlled system of 
movable;- pads. A computer will 
maintain; trie correct shape. .. 

• Another cost-saving design feature 
is the telescgpe’s 'extTemely short 
focal ratio; the instrument is only 
twice as long as It is wide and it. 


therefore requires only a,*® 1 
dome. Nevertheless the esUBBW 
price tug is still $45ni. The u niv ^2 ' 
hopes to raise the necessary nn® 
from individuals, companies a™ 
foundations within the state - 
appealing to their Texan 
he^ bund the largest single-mW* 
telescope in the world. , . 

The University of California » 
sign would provide the equivalw' 
a tcn-mclre reflector, at ahout w 
same cost us the 7 . 6 *metre fcj* " 
Texas. It is not u single minaroj 
consists of 3ft separate hex*#** . 
glass titles, each about two 
across, glued together into aj* 
boloid mosaic. Again, a cornp^ 
would control its precise shape- ; 

The UC instrument could not * ■ 
called the Eye of California, ,, 

the more modest people of ww . ,, 

had wanted to, because a .. 

been identified fot it ifl 

has spend, several hundred, di® 9 ® ^7 
dollars on design work v> , : ^ .% • / 

'Whether the US 3 

be prepared to commitTe^^ 
to a giant new optical insu 
remains to be seed. An 
influence will be a report; 
released very soon : by trie LLersfi® 
Academy of Sciences. ;. 

priorities for American asuy-^ 
over the next ten years- 

The academy’s Asjroriprny . 
Committee, chaired J>y HarVfl rd- : 
Field, director of th f e iL flD hysirt- >■ 
Smithsonian Centre for AstfoPf^j 1 , ■ 
; is expected to include ort li » P te |c- ’ . 
list a ground-based tl^ ;■ 

scope, to be built l«J 

fote 1980s or e^JgtoupedW ;» 
other, grandiose V 

the American astrenom|wri adva nc^ 
ity - a satellite 

h&xzs&g&si ; 

be funding for all three-. 

i '. : _i Jl fr ' . - 
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Sir, - There are many points that 
could be made in response to your 
leading article on the UGC letter 
(THES, July 10); let me draw atten- 
tion simply to two. Firstly, even if 
the degree of selectivity demanded 
by the UGC in the implementation 
of the government cuts is correct - 
which fwould dispute - how can it 
be defensible to attack a small group 
of universities so savagely that their 
morale is inevitably shattered and 
their long-term future repeatedly cal- 
led into question, as once again in 
your own editorial? 

Secondly, while you are right to 
note that the cuts originate from the 
Government, the “subjective, -judg- 
ments about priorities" derive from 
the UGC itself, and it is on these 
judgments that we must focus our 
attention. Il has been repeatedly 
pointed out critically in the national 
press that the UuC contains no 
members from any of the institutions 
most adversely affected by its pro- 
posals: this alone must cast doubt on 
whether the basic requirements of 
natural justice may have been met. I 
would like to put to you one specific 
case - just one of many I could rite 
-which further increases your doubt. 

The department of modern lan- 

a es at Salford University, the first 
ed language course at university 
level in the country, is outstandingly 
successful at attracting talented sixth- 
formers, at providing them with an 
education which combines oral fluen- 
cy in two or more European lan- 
guages with a detailed knowledge of 
the countries in question, and at 
placing its highly competent gradu- 
ates widely in Ianguage-relatea jobs, 
where they put their skills into prac- 
tice, very often in the wealth- 
creating sector of the economy. 

This year the department received 
nearly 700 applications for its 80 
places, and maae 347 offers; no few- 

m a a8 e’l?® j®Mtocise students have 
made Salford their first choice for 
modern languages, and their grade- 
point average on admission will be 

Ml** of these students 
will have only A and B grades at A 
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that il is now playing a qualitatively 
new role, one for which it has neith- 
er the authority nor the competence 
mui no amount of colourful rhetoric 
rrom the editor can obscure the fact. 
When, in the past, did the UGC 
issue fixed quotas of home students 
to every university in the country? 
When did it threaten financial penal- 
ties for those universities who choose 
to exercise their autonomy and make 
their own decisions about student 
numbers? When did it “instruct" uni- 
versities to close departments? To 
suggest that this is not “wildly at 
odds" with past practice is a sign of 
the most extraordinary complacency. 

Even more remarkable is the com- 
plete silence of the editorial on the 
undemocratic nature of the UGC, 
particularly in view of the editor’s 
previously stated concern with demo- 
cracy. Members of the UGC are 
appointed not elected; the UGC it- 
self is accountable neither to Parlia- 
ment nor to the universities; and its 
deliberations are conducted in abso- 
lute secrecy. It was for these reasons 
that the LSE Local Association of 
the AUT recentlypassed a motion 
condemning the UGC decision to fix 
quotas of home students, and calling 
on universities to refuse to accede to 
this decree. 

In terms of its objectives there is 
no evidence to suggest that the 
UGCs programme of cuts has any- 
thing but the most tenuous relation 
to pressing social and economic 
needs. Socially, the number of 18- 
year-olds in the population will re- 
main higher in the 1980s than in the 
1970s, and several groups, in particu- 
lar women, working class and mature 
students, will continue to be heavily 
under-represented in a higher educa- 
tion system whose age participation 
rate is one of the lowest in Europe. 
Economically, the programme of 
economic expansion supported by 
the Labour Party, TUC, other sec- 
tions of the labour movement and 
now by the AUT, will require more 
graduates in sciences, engineering, 
social studies and other subjects not 
fewer. 
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Sir, - Under the heading “Support 
your local UGC’’ the editorial 
(THES, July 3) sets out to persuade 
academics and others of the import- 
ance of backing the “broad strategy" 
of the UGC embodied in its recently 
announced cuts in university finance. 
In pursuit of this difficult' task the 
editorial sets up and demolishes a 
straw man, ana follows up with a 
feeble and half-hearted apologia for 
the UGC. 

By conjuring up an image of the 
UGC bs a “Prussian High Com- 
mand" controlling “every timetable" 
in the universities the ' editorial is 
then able to suggest that the actual 

S lidelines are not at nil as bad as 
is critic's image would suggest. But 
this is hardly the point. Criticism of 
the UGC’s role has not lost any ol 
its validity because the metaphorical 
Prussian jackboots are nowhere in 
sight. The objection to the UGC is 

quire further investigation.) Unfortu- 
nately, while fighting for the proper 
recognition of half-time students 
within London University, Bill 
Taylor's arguments have been over- 
heard by policy-makers elsewhere in 
the education system. Conversations 
overheurd can easily be misunder- 
stood. Can these latest policy shots 
be bounced back by a combination 
of pood souse and more accurate 
costing information? 

Yours faithfully, 

C. W. HARVEY, 

School of Education, University of 
Bristol. 

Sir, - The recent UGC letter, in 
keeping with its general tone, must 
be seen as a direct attack on part- 
time education. 

Paragraph 11(a) makes assump- 
tions on the level of. fees for part- 
time students. If implemented these 
would cause a fourfold rise in the 
rate pf parf-lipicicgii-^t this roollege, 

; ttrijen exists fhlufiyTto ' provide full- 
time 'education. j 

Taking into account books, travell- j 
ing, etc. as well as fees, a part-time , 
undergraduate earning around £5000 ] 
a year would have to spend about t 
one-third of disposable income on . 
his or hfer course. This is on top of t 
the hardships already endured, by : 
part-timers, most of whom have a j 
full-time job and have to meet ail a 
the costs incurred with their course. Sl 
I fear for the future of part-time ^ 
education, and for the opportunities 
it has given people unable to follow 
a full rime course in the past. ] 

What price equality of opportunity 
now? c 


Obviously there is considerable 
scope for change within the universi- 
ties, both in their organization as 
well as in the content and methods 
of teaching. Such issues must be fully 
discussed by the academic as well as 
the non-academic community, and 
policies democratically arrived at as 
part of a programme of social and 
economic expansion. They should 
not form part of a cost-cutting exer- 
cise conducted by an undemocratic 
elite operating as a transmission belt 
for destructive and anti-social gov- 
ernment policies. The refusal of the 
UGC to shift from this new position 
is the best argument in favour of its 
democratization or its outright aboli- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 

DR JOHN KELLY. 

Lecturer, Department of Industrial 
Relations, London School of Econo- 
mics. 

Sir, - There may be a rational ex- 
planation for the otherwise inexplic- 
able recommendations of the UGC 
mandarins. 

If one examines the educational 
background and present accupntions 
of the members of the committee, it 
a PP e ^ rs that all those institutions in 
which a member was educated or 
has recently taught sustained less 
than average cuts, or in the case of 
LBS, actually received an increased 
grant. At the other end of the scale, 
those who suffered the biggest reduc- 
tions nre institutions with which 
UGC members have had no connec- 
tions. 

Should we now define that spe- 
cious term “centre of excellence" - n 
university in which a member of the 
UGC has been educated or in which 
he or she has taught. Could it be 
that Salford, Aston, Bradford. Stirl- 
ing et ai are being punished be- 
cause none of them is either the 
alma mater or the employer of one i 
of those excellent fellows. 


Yours sincerely, 

FRED SINGLETON, 

21 Eaton Road, flkley, West York- 
shire. 


Third World aid 

Sir, - I refer to the article by 
Richard Griffiths (THES, July 3) and 
the somewhat acidic reply by Profes- 
sors Thistlewaite and fiutterworth and 
Mr David Bethel (THES, July 10). 

As a new member of the IUPC I 
am reluctant to enter the lists with 
such redoubtable and distinguished 
protagonists, but the issues are too 
important to be clouded by amour 
propre. Indeed we need to clarify the 
debate for those less versed in the 
somewhat esoteric and byzantine 
world of international higher educa- 
tion and the role of ODA and Brit- 
ish Council in our aid programmes. 

The fears of Richard Griffiths as a 
former director of the Inter Universi- 
ty Council are understandable. The 
manner of the passing of the IUC 
and TETOC (coupled with the pre- 
sent role of UGC) gjve rise to con- 
cern in those ever vigilant against the 
encroachments : ofThe Ihtrusive state. 

He Js surely correct in his point 
that the ariual work wii( be -done, by 
staff 'in our ' universities ’’ ana 
polytechnics and there is a need to 
underpin the proposed role of the 
IUPC with a sub-structure to relate 
to the expertise of the institutions. A 
recent survey undertaken by the In- 
ternational Office of this polytechnic 
revealed the existence or some 56 


reactive to matters referred to it. 
The formation three years ago of the 
International Higher Education 
Standing Conference (IHESC) and 
its continued existence on a volun- 
tary basis is an indicator of the en- 
thusiasm and skill which is available 
awaiting focus and co-ordination and 
utilization. 

Another worry, not mentioned by 
Richard Griffiths, is the omission of 
a large section of the public sector - 
the colleges and institutions ol higher 
education. Hull and Ealing for exam- 
ple are polytechnics in alfbut name, 
and the lack of representation from 
the colleges of further education. 
Those of us who meet overseas 
academics from the developing world 
know that often their real needs are 
best provided for at sub-degree level. 

The IUPC must be welcomed as a 
positive bridge across the binary line 
and it is too early to comment on the 
effectiveness or otherwise of this new 
arrangement. Certainly tfie speedy 
and, efffdent.diiicbqrse of .the busi- 
ness at : the first meeting is 6 portent' 
of something - colleagues at my 
table were still finding their way 
through the admirably clear agenda 
when the chairman closed the meet- 
ing. We must, as someone once said, 
wait and see; but not too long. 


SSRC subject 
committees 

Sir, - I echo the concern of Mr 
Araener [THES, June 26) at the 
proposed restructuring of SSRC sub- 
ject committees. Three alternative 
proposals were put to the SSRC 
Council, all of which involved the 
abolition of the statistics and com- 
puting committees, and their replace- 
ment by a Research Methods Advis- 
ory Committee which would have no 
power to award research grants or 
studentships, or to engage in any 
substantive research. 

This abandonment of research sup- 
port for statistics is indefensible. It 
comes at a time when the increasing 
complexity of social research studies 
is requiring much greater sophistica- 
tion in statistical models for effective 
data analysis. Few social scientists 
are adequately trained in modern 
statistical analysis, and competent 
statisticians interested in applications 
in the social sciences are in short 
supply. 

* recently reanaiysed. with 
m ■» research support, Professor 
Neville Bennett's educational re- 
search data on teaching styles and 
pupil performance, using ncwly- 
dcveloped sophisticated statistical . 
models. The original conclusions 
were substantially altered in the 
reanalysis. 

In a major paper to appear in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Socie- 
ty on the statistical modelling of the 
teaching styles survey. T have 
pointed out the importance of statis- 
tical modelling for social survey re- 
search in general. One of the discus- 
sants -raised the same issue of public 
confidence: “If the reading public 
interested in education, and in this I 
include politicians and administrators 
as well as teachers and parents, are 
to become used to a pattern of pub- 
lication of clear-cut results followed 
by their complete dismissal by some 
apparently equally eminent author- 
ity, then the credibility of any educa- 
tional research and its statistical 
foundations will be, at the least, very 
seriously eroded." 

Yours sincerely, 

MURRAY ArTKIN, 

Director of the Centre for Applied 
Statistics, Lancaster University. 


Yours faithfully, 

D. E. MVDDIMAN, . 

President, Birkbeck College Stu- 
dents' Union, London University. 
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Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written on 
one side 'of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amehd 
them if necessary. 


similar centres in British universities 
and polytechnics. This available re- 
source must be utilized if the IUPG 
is to be pro-active and not merely 

Polytechnic courses 

Sir, - Tn the recent House of Lords 
debate on higher . education Lord 
Crowther-Hunt (THES, July 3) said 
that It was a “total scandal that 
polytechnics were producing twice as 
many graduates in the arts and social 
studies as there were in science, 
technology and engineering, . 

If anything is a “total scandal" it is 
that he feels free to make such an 
untrue statement, This is particularly 
so when he once had responsibility 
for this sector of education and will 


Yours sincerely, 

COLIN MILNER, 

Assistant director arid chief adminis- 
trative officer, North East London 
Polytechnic. 


therefore be taken by the even more 
uninformed as speaking authorita- 
tively. • ■ 

Courses in surveying, architecture, 
accountancy, law, business studies - 
even nursing, physiotherapy, social 
work and applied languages - do not 
come under the generic heading arts 
and social studies as it is meant by 
the universities and these subjects 
form an initial part of the polytechnic 
provision. Thus the ratio of vocation- 
al/professional courses to arts and 
social studies is just about the re- 
verse of that implied. 


Overseas chairs 

Sir, - As a former employee of the 
IUC who handled, amongst other 
programmes, recruitment from the 
UK. for UC Botswana under the gui- 
dance of Ted Jones, I can Assure J. 
Stanford Aston (THES, July 10) that 
he is entirely mislaxen in his belief 
that the British Council has the pow- 
er to dissuade overseas universities 
from requiring applicants for Chairs 
to have a PhD. 

These universities quite rightly re- 
sent and ignore any such attempts to 
dictate policies to them. As Mr 
Aston suggests, it would be impossi- 
,b!e to decline to cooperate witn this 
particular policy,, but it would be an 
1 extraordinary' decision for a body 
that pow has to call itself the Com- 
mittee for International Cooperation 
in Higher Education. The alternative 
would be to omit the PhD require- 
ment front the job description and 
leave UC Botswana to throw away 
the applications of those without a 
doctorate. Would this help? 

Yours faithfully, 

PIERS PENN/NGTON, 

8a Burton Road, Kings ton-Upou- 
Thames. 


It would be appropriate if Lord 
Crowther-Hunt did his homework 
and then made another statement. It 
is proving difficult enough for the 
polytechnics to maintain those 

courses which we and Lord Crow- 
ther-Hunt feel to bo so important - 
it will be even more difficult if he 
contributes lo a myth that they have 
gone already. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. M. WOOD, 

Chairman, education development 
committee, Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers 
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